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EXTRAORDINARY  ANECDOTE 

OF    CHARLES    THE    SECOND. 

THE  King,  when  at  Bruflels,  being  defirous 
and  refolved  to  fee  his  filter  the  Princcls  of 
Orange,  but  withal  u/ider  a  neceffity  to  make  the 
journey  with  theutmoft  fecrecy,  did  communicate 
his  defign  to  no  perfon  whatfoever.  He  ordered 
— — —  Fleming,  (a  fervant  of  the  Earl  of  Wig- 
ton)  who  was  in  his  fervice,  and  of  whofe  fidelity 
he  neither  then  nor  ever  after  did  doubts  fccretly 
to  provide  a  couple  of  good  horfes,  and  have  them 
ready  at  a  certain  place  and  time  of  the  next  cn- 
fuing  night,  by  his  Majefty  appointed:  that 
Fleming,  with  thefc  horfes,  fhould  remain  alone 
till  he  heard  from  the  King. 
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At  thte  time  appointed,  the  King  (having  gone 
to  bed,  and  afterwards  drefled  himfelf,  and  pri- 
vaifely  gone  out  of  a  back  door,  and  leaving  only 
a  letter  to  fome  one  of  his  fervants  in  whom  he 
confided,  with  an  account  of  his  having  gone  from 
them  for  a  few  days,  and  with  direfiions  to  keep 
his  abfence  as  fecret  as  poffible,  under  pretence 
of  being  indifpofed)  came  to  the  place:  there  he 
found  Fleming  with  the  horfes,  as  he  haddire£led. 
He  then  acquainted  Fleming  of  his  defign  of  going 
to  the  Hague;  and  not  regarding  the  hazards  he 
might  be  expofed  to,  away  he  v;ent  with  his  flen- 
der  equipage  and  attendance,  travelling  through 
the  mod  fecret  bye-ways,  and  contriving  it  fo, 
that  he  came  to  the  Hague  by  fix  in  the  morning, 
and  alighted  at  a  fcrub  inn  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
town,  where  he  was  confident  none  would  know 
him  under  the  difguife  he  was  then  in.  He  im- 
mediately fent  Fleming  to  acquaint  his  fifter  where 
he  was,  and  to  leave  it  to  her  to  contrive  the  way 
and  manner  of  his  having  accefs  to  her,  fo  as  not 
to  be  known. 

Fleming  having  difpatched  his  commiflSon  in  a 
very  (hort  time,  (lefs  than  an  hour)  was  no  fooner 
returned  to  the  King,  (finding  him  in  the  room 
where  he  had  left  him,  and  where  he  had  been 
ftill  alone)  than  an  unknown  perfon  came  and 
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ftfiLcd  of  the  laaffiord,  if  two  Frencfamen  had  net 
alighicd  at  his  houfie  tbat  moraiag  ?  Tbe  laadlurd 
replied,  that  indeed  two  mea  had  come,  hue  of 
what  coantiy  he  ksev  not.  The  ftranger  deGred 
him  lo  tell  them  he  wanted  to  fpeak  to  them; 
which  he  having  done,  the  King  w*as  much  fur* 
prized,  but  withal  inclined  to  fee  the  perfon.-« 
Fleming  oppofcd  it;  but  the  King  being  pofitive, 
the  perfon  was  introkiuced,  being  an  old  reverend* 
like  man,  with  a  long  beard  and  ordinary  grey 
cloaths;  who  looking  and  fpeaking  to  the  perfon 
of  the  King,  told  him  he  was  the  perfon  he  wanted 
to  fpeak  to,  and  that  all  alone,  on  matters  of  im« 
portance.  The  King  believing  it  might  perhaps 
be  a  return  from  his  filler,  or  being  curious  to 
know  the  refult  of  fuch  an  adventure,  dcGred 
Fleming  to  withdraw ;  which  he  refufed,  till  the 
King  taking  him  afide,  told  him  there  could  be  no 
hazard  from  fuch  an  old  man,  for  whom  he  was 
too  much,  and  commanded  him  to  retire. 

They  were  no  fooner  alone,  than  the  ftranger 
bolted  the  door,  (which  brought  the  King  to  think 
on  what  might  or  would  happen)  and  at  the  fame 
time  falling  upon  his  knees,  pulled  off  his  very 
nice  and  artificial  ma(k,  and  difcovered  himfeif 
to  be  Mr,  Downing,  (afterwards  well  known  by 
the  name  of  Sir  George,  and  Ambaffador  from  the 
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King  to  the  States,  after  his  tcftoration)  then  En-* 
voy  or  Ambaflador  from  Cromwell  to  the  States, 
being  the  fon  of  one  Downing,  an  Independent 
Minifter,  who  attended  fome  of  the  Parliament- 
men  who  were  once  fent  to  Scotland  to  treat  with 
the  Scots  to  join  againfl:  the  King,  and  who  was  a 
very  aftive  virulent  enemy  to  the  Royal  Family, 
as  appgars  from  Lord  Clarendon's  Hiftory, 

The  King,  you  may  cafily  imagine,  was  not  a 
little  furprized  at  the  difcovery:  but  Downing 
gave  him  no  time  for  refleftion,  having  imme- 
diately fpoke  to  him  in  the  following  manner:— 
That  he  humbly  begged  his  Majefty's  pardon  for 
any  (hare  or  part  he  had  afted  during  the  rebel- 
lion againlt  his  Royal  intereft;  and  affured  him, 
that  though  he  was  juft  now  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Ufurpcr,  he  wifhed  his  Majefty  as  well  as  any  of 
his  fubjefts;  and  would,  when  an  occafion  offered, 
venture  all  for  his  fervice;  and  was  hopeful,  what 
he  was  to  fay  would  convince  his  Majefty  of  his 
fincerity:  but  before  he  mentioned  the  caufe  of 
his  coming  to  him,  he  muft  infill  that  his  Majefty 
would  lolemnly  promife  to  him  not  to  mention 
what  had  happened,  to  Fleming,  or  any  other  per- 
fon  whatfoever,  until  it  pleafed  God  his  Majefty 
was  rt  ftorcd  to  his  crowns,  when  he  fhould  not 
have  rcafon  to  defirc  it  to  be  concealed;  though 
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even  then  hemuft  likewife  have  his  Majefly's  pro- 
niife  never  lo  afk,  or  expe£t  he  fhould  difcover 
how  or  when  he  came  to  know  of  his  being  there. 

The  King  having  folemnly  engaged  in  the  terms 
required.  Downing  proceeded,  and  told,  that  his 
mafter  the  Ufurpcr,  being  now  at  peace  with  the 
Dutch,  and  the  States  fo  dependent  and  obfequious 
to  him  that  they  refuled  nothing  he  required,  had 
vith  the  greatefl  fecrecy,  in  order  to  make  it  more 
efFeftual,  entered  into  a  treaty,  by  which,  among 
other  trifling  matters  agreed  to hincinde,  the  chief 
and  indeed  main  end  of  the  negociation  was,  that 
the  States  flood  engaged  to  feize  and  deliver  up 
to  the  Ufurper  the  pcrfon  of  his  Majefty,  if  fo  be 
at  any  time  he  fliould  happen,  by  chance  or  de- 
fign,  to  come  within  their  territories,  when  required 
thereto  by  any  in  his  name; — and  that  this  treaty, 
having  been  figned  by  the  States,  was  font  to 
London,  from  whence  it  had  returned  but  yefter- 
day  morning,  and  totally  finiflied  yeflernight,  be- 
twixt him  and-a  private  committee  of  the  States. 
He  reprefented  his  matter's  intelligence  to  be  fo 
good,  that  a  difcovery  would  be  made  even  to 
himfelf  (Downing)  of  his  Majefly's  being  there; 
and  if  he  neglefted  to  apply  to  have  him  feized, 
his  mafter  would  refent  it  to  the  l^ighcft,  which 
would  infallibly  coft  him  his  head,  and  deprive 

his 
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his  Majefty  of  a  faithful  fervant^  And  being  de- 
lirous  to  prevent  the  mifcrable  confequences  of 
what  would  follow,  if  his  being  here  was  difcovered, 
he  refolved  to  communicate  the  danger  he  was  in ; 
and,  for  fear  of  a  future  difcovery,  he  had  dif- 
guifed  himfelf,  being  refolved  to  truft  no  perfon 
with  the  fecret.  He  then  propofed  that  his  Ma- 
jefty  would  immediately  mount  his  horfes,  and 
make  all  the  difpatch  imaginable  out  of  the  States* 
territories:  that  he  himfelf  would  return  home, 
and,  under  pretence  of  ficknefs,  lie  longer  in  bed 
than  ufual;  and  that  when  he  thought  his  Majelly 
was  fo  far  off,  as  to  be  out  of  danger  to  be  over- 
taken, he  would  go  to  the  States,  and  acquaint 
them  that  he  underftood  his  Majefty  was  in  town, 
and  require  his  being  feized  in  the  terms  of  the 
late  treaty :  that  he  knew  they  would  comply,  and 
fend  to  the  place  direfted ;  but,  on  finding  that 
his  Majefty  was  gone  off  fo  far  as  to  be  fafe,  he 
would  propofe  to  make  no  farther  noife  about  it, 
left  it  ftiould  difcover  the  treaty,  and  prevent  his 
Majefty 's  afterwards  falling  into  .their  hands.  The 
King  immediately  followed  his  advice;  and  he 
returning  home,  every  thing  was  aftcd  and  hap- 
pened as  he  propofed  and  foretold. 

The  King  having  thus  efcaped  this  imminent 
danger,  moft  religioufly  performed  what  he  had 
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promifed,  never  mentioning  any  part  of  this  ftory 
till  after  his  reftoration,  and  not  then  defiring  to 
know  how  Downing's  intelligence  carae,  (which  he 
never  difcovered)  though  he  (the  King)  often  faid 
it  was  a  myftery;  for  no  perfon  knew  of  his  de- 
fign  till  he  was  on  borfeback,.  and  that  he  could 
not  think  Fleming  went  and  difcovered  him  to 
Downing.  Befides,  he  fo  foon  returned  from  his 
Cfter,  he  could  not  have  time,  Downing  having 
come  much  about  the  time  Fleming  returned. 

This  ftory  was  told  by  feveral,  who  frequented 
King  Charles's  Court  after  the  reftbration;  parti- 
cularly by  the  Earl  of  Cromartie,  who  faid,  that 
next  year  after  the  reftoration,  he,  with  the  Duke 
of  Rothes,  and  feveral  other  Scots  quality,  being 
one  night  with  the  King  over  a  bottle,  they  all 
complained  of  an  impertinent  fpeech  Downing  had 
made  in  Parliament,  reflefting  on  the  Scots  na- 
tion, which  they  thought  his  Majefty  ftiould  refent 
fo  as  to  difcard  him  from  Court,  and  withdraw  his 
favour  from  him.  The  King  replied,  he  did  not 
approve  what  he  had  faid,  and  would  reprove  him 
for  it;  but  to  go  farther  he  could  not  well  do,  be- 
caufe  of  this  ftory,  which  he  reporte(i  in  the  terms 
here  narrated ;  which  made  fuch  an  impreflion  on 
all  prefent,  that  they  freely  forgave  what  had 
pafled,  and  Rothes  afked  liberty  to  begin  his 
health  in  a  bumper. 
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On  sleep. 

O  Gentle  Sleep, 
Nature's  foft  nurfe,  how  have  I  frighted  thee. 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eye-lids  down^ 
And  deep  my  fenfes  in  forgetfulnefs? 
Why  rather,  Sleep,  ly'ft  thou  in  fmoaky  cribs 
Upon  uneafy  pallets  ftretching  thee, 
And  hufli'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  flumber  ; 
Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great, 
Under  tliC  canopies  of  coftly  ftate, 
And  luird  with  founds  of  fweeteft  melody  ? 
O  thou  dull  god!  why  ly'ft  thou  with  the  vile 
In  loathfome  beds,  and  leav'ft  the  kingly  couch 
A  watch-cafe,  or  a  common  larum  bell? 
Wilt  thou,  upon  the  high  and  giddy  maft. 
Seal  up  the  fhip-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 
In  cradle  of  the  rude,  imperious  furge ; 
And  in  the  vifitation  of  the  winds. 
Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 
Curling  their  monftrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 
With  deafening  clamours  on  the  flipp'ry  fhrouds, 
That  with  the  hurly  death  itfelf  awakes? 
Canft  thou,  O  partial  Sleep,  give  thy  repofe 
To  the  wet  fea-boy  in  an  hour  fo  rude ; 
And,  in  the  calmeft  and  the  ftilleft  night, 
With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot. 
Deny  it  to  a  King?  Then,  happy  low!  lie  down; 
Uneafy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 
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ADVICE  TO  A  YOUNG  MAN. 

1.  TZ  INSMAN,  I  prefume  you  defire  to  be 
-■"^  happy  here,  and  hereafter;  you  know 
there  are  a  thoufand  difficulties  which  attend  this 
purfuit;  fome  of  them,  perhaps,  you  forefee,  but 
there  are  multitudes  which  you  could  never  think 
of.  Never  truft  therefore  to  your  own  underftand- 
ing  in  the  things  of  this  world,  where  you  can  have 
the  advice  of  a  wife  and  faithful  friend ;  nor  dare 
venture  the  more  important  concerns  of  your  foul, 
and  your  eternal  interefts  in  the  world  to  come, 
upon  the  mere  light  of  nature,  and  the  diftates  of 
your  own  reafon ;  Gnce  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
advice  of  heaven,  lies  in  your  hands.  Vain  and 
thoughtlefs  indeed  are  thofe  children  of  pride,  who 
choofe  to  turn  heathens  in  the  midft  of  Great- 
Britain  ;  who  live  upon  the  mere  religion  of  nature, 
and  their  own  ftock,  when  they  have  been  trained 
up  among  all  the  fuperior  advantages  of  Chrif- 
lianity,  and  the  bleffings  of  divine  revelation  and 
grace. 

II.  Whatever  your  circumftances  maybe  in 
this  world,  ftill  value  your  Bible  as  your  beft 
trcafure;  and  whatfocver  be  your  employment 
hc»  c,  (till  look  upon  Religion  as  your  bell  bufincfs. 
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Your  Bible  contains  eternal  life  in  it,  and  all  the 
riches  of  the  upper  world;  and  Religion  is  the 
only  way  to  become  a  poffeflbr  of  them, 

III.  To  direft  your  carriage  towards  God,  con- 
verfe  particularly  with  the  Book  of  Pfalms;  David 
was  a  man  of  (incere  and  eminent  devotion.  To 
behave  aright  among  men,  acquaint  yourfelf  with 
the  whole  book  of  Proverbs ;  Solomon  was  a  man 
of  large  experience  and  wifdom.  And  to  perfed; 
your  directions  in  both  thefe,  read  the  G'  fpels 
and  the  Epiftles;  you  will  find  the  heft  of  rules, 
and  the  bed  of  examples  there,  and  thofe  more 
immediately  fuited  to  the  Chriftian  life. 

IV.  As  a  man,  maintain  ftriO:  temperance  and 
fobriety,  by  a  wife  government  of  your  appetites 
and  paffions;  as  a  neighbour,  influence  and  en- 
gage all  around  you  to  be  your  friends,  by  a  tem- 
per and  carriage  made  up  of  prudence  and  good- 
nefs;  and  let  the  poor  have  a  certain  fhare  in  all 
your  yearly  profits.  As  a  trader,  keep  that  golden 
fentence  of  our  Saviour's  ever  before  you, 
•  Whatfoever  ye  would  that  men  Ihould  do  unto 
you,  do  ye  alfo  unto  them.' 

V.  While  you  make  the  precepts  of  Scripture 
the  conftant  rule  of  your  duty,  you  may  with  cou- 
rage 
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nge  reft  upon  the  promifes  of  Scripture  as  the 
fprings  of  your  encouragement.  All  divine  affift« 
ances  and  divine  recompences  are  contained  in 
them.  The  fpirit  of  light  and  grace  it  promifcd 
to  ai&ft  them  that  a(k  it.  Heaven  and  glory  are 
pronufed  to  reward  the  faithful  and  the  obedient* 

VI.  In  every  aflEair  of  life,  begin  with  God^— - 
Confult  him  in  every  thing  that  concerns  you. 
View  him  as  the  author  of  all  your  blcffings^  and 
all  your  hopes,  as  your  beft  friend,  and  yoar 
eternal  portion.  Meditate  on  him  in  this  view, 
with  a  continual  renewal  of  your  tnift  in  him,  and 
a  daily  furrender  of  yourfelf  to  him,  tsH  yoa  feel 
that  you  love  him  moft  entirely^  that  ycM  (trve 
bim  with  Gncere  delight,  and  that  yoo  caimoe  Ji  >  t 
a  day  without  God  in  the  worUL 


VII.  You  know  vooffeif  to  be  a  mu»^  2%  '.rA^ 
gent  creature  and  a  fioner,  and  y^  pr^^/t&  Vy  ix 
a  Chriftian,  a  difciple  of  the  btefStjd  jei»t ;  vtf! 
never  think  you  know  Cbrift  cr  TVifffcT:?  *^  >'/v 
ought,  till  you  find  a  daihr  seed  ^A  i^  l^jf  t  j^tu 
teoufiEieis  and  ftrength.  Ice  paji'x*  ar.vl  ^:f^^''^■^ 
cation;  and  let  \am  be  yew  t/jtSbsM  u.tt'^'/^w 'V 
to  the  great  God,  6xm^  he  it  vyj»  ^  "^iif vt^  "^^ 
grace.  Remember  kasonB  w«>it^  ^/m  //^  <^^ 
^  So  mu  cMirtt  to  At  H^Aa  Im  i/)  m^  " 

C*  *"" 
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VIII.  Make  prayer  a  pleafure,  and  not  a  talk, 
and  then  you  will  not  forget  nor  omit  it.  If  ever 
you  have  lived  in  a  praying  family,  never  let  it 
be  your  fault  if  you  do  not  live  in  one  always.— 
Believe  that  day,  that  hour,  or  thofe  minutes,  to 
be  all  wafted  and  loft,  which  any  worldly  pre- 
tences would  tempt  you  to  fave  out  of  the  public 
worfhip  of  the  church,  the  certain  and  conftant 
duties  of  the  clofet,  or  any  neceffary  fervices  for 
God  and  godiinefs.  Beware  left  a  blaft  attend  it, 
and  not  a  bleffing.  If  God  had  not  referved  one 
day  in  feven  to  himfelf,  I  fear  Religion  would  have 
been  loft  out  of  the  world;  and  every  day  of  the 
week  is  expofed  to  a  curfe  which  has  no  morning 
religion. 

IX.  See  that  you  watch  and  labour,  as  well  as 
pray.  Diligence  and  dependence  muft  be  united 
in  the  praftice  of  every  Chriftian.  It  is  the  fame 
wife  man  acquaints  us,  that  the  hand  of  the  dili- 
gent, and  the  bleffing  of  the  Lord,  join  together 
to  make  us  rich;  Prov.  x.  4,  22. — rich  in  the 
treafures  of  body  or  mind,  of  time  or  eternity. 

It  IS  your  duty,  indeed,  under  a  fenfeofyour 
own  weaknefs,  to  pray  daily  againft  firi;  but  if 
you  ^^*ould  effeQually  avoid  it,  you  muft  alfo  avoid 
temptation,  and  every  dangerous  opportunity* — : 

Set 
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Set  a  double  guard  wherefoever  you  feel  or  fuf- 
peft  an  enemy  at  hand.  The  world  without,  afid 
the  heart  within,  have  fo  much  flattery  and  dfe- 
ceit  in  them,  that  we  mull  keep  a  (harp  eye  upon 
both,  left  we  are  trapt  into  mifchief  between  them. 

X,  Honour,  profit,  and  pleafure,  have  been 
fometimes  called  the  world's  trinity,  they  are  its 
three  chief  idols;  each  of  them  is  fufficient  to  draw 
a  foul  off  from  God,  and  ruin  it  for  ever.  Be- 
ware of  them,  therefore,  and  of  all  their  fubtle 
iofinuations,  if  you  would  be  innocent  or  happy. 

Remember,  that  the  honour  which  comes  from 
Cod.  the  approbation  of  heaven,  and  of  your  o«  n 
confcience,  are  infinitely  more  valuable  than  ill 
the  cfteem  or  applaufc  of  men.  Dare  not  vcn- 
uire  one  ttep  out  of  the  road  of  heaven,  lor  f">r 
of  being  laughed  at  for  walking  ftnctr/  in  ii.  It 
is  a  poor  religion  that  cannot  (land  zg^irA  k  ^'/:. 

Sell  not  your  hopes  of  heavenly  tr'^i'.r't;,  r  vr 
any  thing  that  belongs  to  your  e:t:r  \\ ;:-!',;'  >  .•/; 
anyof  the  ad^amases  of  the  preieTi^^'ift:  -''  '♦V;:^.- 
Ihall  it  profit  a  m^n  to  gain  lie  w-wlt  ic';;.^^  *  vi 
lofe  bis  ovo  ibiii?" 
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Remember  alfo  the  words  of  the  Wife  Man, 
^•*He  that  loveth  pleafure  (hall  be  a  poor  man;" 
he  that  indulgcth  himfelf  in  "  wine  and  oil/'  that 
is,  in  drinking,  in  feafting,  and  in  fenfual  gratifica- 
tions, **  fhall  not  be  rich."  It  is  one  of  St.  Paul's 
charafters  of  a  mod  degenerated  age,  when  **  men 
become  lovers  of  pleafure,  more  than  lovers  of 
God,"  And  that  *' flefhly  lufts  war  againft  the 
foul,"  is  St.  Peter's  caveat  to  the  Chriftians  of 
his  time. 

XI.  Prefcrve  your  confcience  always  foft  and 
fenfible.  If  but  one  fin  force  its  way  into  that 
tender  part  of  the  foul,  and  dwell  eafy  there,  the 
road  is  paved  for  a  thoufand  iniquities. 

And  take  heed  that,  under  any  fcruple,  doubt, 
or  temptation  whatfoever,  you  never  let  any  rea- 
fonings  fatisfy  your  confcience,  which  will  not  be 
a  fufficient  anfwer  or  apology  to  the  Great  Judge 
at  the  lad  day. 

XII.  Keep  this  thought  ever  in  your  mind.— 
It  is  a  world  of  vanity  and  vexation  in  which  you 
live;  the  flatteries  and  promifcs of  it  are  vain  and 
deceitful;  prepare  therefore  to  meet  difappoint- 
ments.  Many  of  its  occurrences  are  teafing  and 
vexatious.     In  every  ruffling  ftorm  without,  pof- 

fefs 
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fefs  your  fpirit  in  patience,  and  let  all  be  calm  and 
ferene  within.  Clouds  and  tempells  are  only 
found  in  the  lower  fkies;  the  heavens  above  are 
ever  bright  and  clear.  Let  your  heart  and  hope 
dwell  much  in  thefe  ferene  regions ;  live  as  a  ftran- 
ger  here  on  earth,  but  as  a  citizen  of  heaven,  if 
you  will  maintain  a  foul  at  eafe. 

XIIL  Since  in  many  things  we  offend  all,  and 
there  is  not  a  day  pafies  which  is  perfe6lly  free 
from  fin,  let  **  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith 
in  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,"  be  your  daily  work.-* 
A  frequent  renewal  of  ihefe  exercifes,  which  make 
a  Chriftian  at  firft,  will  be  a  conftant  evidence  of 
your  fincere  Chriftianity,  and  give  you  peace  in 
life,  and  hope  in  death. 

XIV.  Ever  carry  about  with  you  fuch  a  fenfc 
of  the  uncertainty  of  every  thing  in  this  life,  and 
of  life  itfelf,  as  to  put  nothing  off  till  to-morrow, 
^vhich  you  can  conveniently  do  to-day.  Dilatory 
perfons  are  frequently  expofed  to  furprize  and 
hurry  in  every  thing  that  belongs  to  them:  the 
time  is  come,  and  they  are  unprepared.  Let  the 
concerns  of  your  foul  and  your  {hop,  your  trade 
and  your  religion,  lie  always  in  fuch  order,  as  far 
as  poflible,  that  death,  at  a  fhort  warning,  may 
be  no  occafion  of  a  difquieting  tumult  in  your  fpi- 
rit. 
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rit,  and  that  you  may  efcape  the  anguifh  of  a 
bitter  repentance  in  a  dying  hour.     Farewell. 


AN  UNCOMMON  STORY. 

T  TOW  irrefiftible  is  the  power  of  confcience! 
•*^  -*•  It  is  a  viper  which  twines  itfelf  round  the 
heart,  and  cannot  be  (hook  off.  It  lays  faft  hold 
of  us;  it  lies  down  with  us,  and  flings  us  in  our 
fleep.  It  rifes  with  us,  and  preys  upon  our  vitals, 
yence  ancient  moralifts  compared  an  evil  con- 
fcience to  a  vulture  feeding  upon  our  liver,  and 
the  pangs  that  are  felt  by  the  one  to  the  throws  of 
the  other;  fuppofing  at  the  fame  time  the  vulture's 
hunger  to  be  infatiable,  and  this  entrail  to  be  moft 
cxquifitely  fenfibleof  pain,  and  to  grow  as  faft  as 
it  is  devoured.  What  can  be  a  ftronger  rcpre- 
fentation  of  the  moft  lingering  and  moft  acute 
corporeal  pains?  Yet,  ftrong  as  it  is,  it  falls 
greatly  fhortof  theanguifli  of  a  guilty  confcience. 
Imagination,  when  at  reft,  cannot  conceive  the 
horrors  which,  when  troubled,  it  can  excite,  or 
the  tortures  to  which  it  can  give  birth. 

What  muft  have  been  the  ftate  of  mind  of 
Beflus,  a  native  of  Pelonia,  in  Greece,  when  he 
difclofed  the  following  well  authenticated  faQ!-^ 

His 
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His  neighbours  feeing  him  one  day  extremely 
earned  in  pulling  down  fome  birds  nefts,  and 
paffionately  deftroying  their  young,  could  not  help 
taking  notice  of  it^  and  upbraiding  him  lyith  his 
ill-nature  and  cruelty  to  poor  creatures,  that,  by 
neftling  fo  near  him,  feemed  to  court  his  protec- 
tion and  hofpitality ;  he  replied,  that  their  voice 
was  to  him  infufferable,  as  they  never  ceafed  twit<« 
ting  him  with  the  murder  of  his  father. 

This  execrable  villainy  had  lain  concealed  many 
years,  and  never  been  fufpe£ied.  In  all  prcH 
bability  it  would  never  have  come  to  light,  haa 
not  the  avenging  fury  of  confcience  drawn,  by 
thefe  extraordinary  means,  a  public  acknowledge^ 
ment  of  it  from  the  parricide's  own  mouth. 

Beflus  is  not  the  only  perfon  that  has  flood  felf- 
convified.  Though  the  difcovery  has  not  been 
diftinguifhed  by  fuch  a  ftrange  circumftance, 
many  have  made  a  voluntary  confeffion,  and  fought 
for  a  refuge  from  the  torments  of  confcience  in 
death.  What  a  leflbn  for  all  men  to  keep  a  con* 
fcience  void  of  offence ! 


D  FRIEND^ 
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FRIENDSHIP. 

AN    ALLEGORY. 

A  Rich  merchant  had  a  fon  whom  he  loved  ten- 
derly; he  had  him  brought  up  with  great 
care,  and  fpared  nothing  to  form  his  heart,  and 
adorn  his  mind.  The  young  man's  education 
being  compleated,  he  refolved  to  make  him  tra- 
vel: **  Son,  (faid  he,  one  day  to  him)  know  that 
amidft  the  preiSng  wants  of  life,  thegreateft  of  all 
is  a  good  friend.  Prodigality  confumes  our 
wealth,  a  reverfe  of  fortune  tumbles  the  moft 
powerful  into  adverfity;  but  it  is  death  only  can 
rob  us  of  a  friend,  as  it  does  of  ourfelves;  it  is  the 
only  advantage  that  no  human  power  can  deprive 
us  of.  Find  but  one  friend  in  the  courfe  of  your 
life,  and  you  will  find  the  firft  and  greateft  of  all 
bleflings.  It  is  therefore,  fon,  I  defire  you  fhould 
traverle  the  world;  travelling  will  give  true  ex- 
perience; the  more  men  we  have  feen,  the  more 
we  know  how  to  live  among  them.  The-world  is 
a  great  book  that  will  give  him  proper  information 
who  learns  to  read  in  it;  it  is  a  faithful  mirror 
that  reprefents  to  our  eyes  all  the  objefts  whofe 
knowledge  may  convey  inftruftion  to  us.  Depart, 
fon,  and  think  particularly  in  your  excurfions  of 
making  no  valuable  acquifition,  but  of  a  true 

friend. 
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friend.     Sacrifice,  if  neceffary,  in  that  view,  what- 
ever you  may  have  moil  precious." 

The  young  man  took  leave  of  his  father,  and 
paiTed  into  a  country  not  far  diftant  from  that 
which  he  left.  He  fojourned  there  but  a  fhort 
time,  and  returned  to  his  own.  "  I  did  not  ex- 
peft  you  fo  foon,"  faid  the  father  to  him,  furprized 
at  bb  quick  return* 

"  You  ordered  me  (anfwered  the  fon)  to  feek 
out  a  friend,  and  I  can  occafionally  produce  lifty, 
all  patterns  of  true  friendfhip.'* 

"  Son,  (anfwered  the  merchant)  make  not  too 
free  with  fo  facred  a  name ;  have  you  forgot  the 
trite  adage?  *  You  muft  eat  a  peck  of  fait  with 
your  friend  before  you  know  him ;'  that  is,  do  not 
brag  of  your  friend  till  you  have  fully  proved  him. 
Friendfhip  is  a  rare,  a  very  rare  thing;  the  moft 
of  thofe  who  pretend  to  that  title  retain  only  the 
ma(k :  they  refemble  a  fummcr  cloud  that  is  melted 
down  by  the  leaft  ray  of  the  fun ;  they  behave  in 
regard  to  thofe  whom  they  pretend  to  love,  as  the 
votaries  of  Bacchus  do  to  a  full  flalkof  wine:  they 
embrace  it  enamoured  as  long  as  it  contains  any 
of  the  enchanting  liquor,  and  fcornfully  throw  it 
away  fo  foon  as  it  is  emptied :  I  greatly  fear  ths^t 

D  2  thofe 
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tliofe  you  feem  fo  well  pleafed  with,  refemble  the 
falfe  fouls  I  have  here  given  you  the  pifture  of." 

"  Father,  (faid  the  young  man)  your  diffidence 
IS  unjuft;  thofe  I  regard  as  my  friends  will  fee  me 
in  adverfity  with  hearts  uncftranged,  and  their 
afFeftions  unaltered." 

"  I  have  now  lived  feventy  years,  (faid  the  mer- 
chant) I  have  made  a  trial  of  good  and  adverfe 
fortune;  I  have  narrowly  infpeQed  into  a  number 
of  men;  and  in  fo  long  a  revolution  of  years, 
fcarce  was  I  able  to  acquire  one  friend;  how  then, 
at  your  age,  and  in  fo  fliort  a  time,  could  you  find 
fifty  ?  Learn  from  me  to  know  mankind." 

The  merchant  cut  the  throat  of  a  ftieep,  put  it 
into  a  fack,  and  befmear'd  his  fon's  cloaths  with 
the  animal's  blood.  All  neceffary  preparations 
being  thus  made  for  the  defigns  he  had  formed, 
he  deferred  the  execution  of  it  till  night.  He  took 
up  the  fack  with  the  fheep's  carcafe,  laid  it  on  the 
young  man's  fhoulders,  and  gave  him  proper  in- 
ftruftions  concerning  the  part  he  was  to  aft.  Both 
left  home  in  that  condition. 

The  young  man  knocks  at  the  door  of  one  of 
the  fifty  friends.     He  opens  it  to  him  with  a  feem* 

ing 
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ing  air  of  fondnefs  and  alacrity,  and  afks  him  the 
reafon  of  his  coming.  **  It  is  in  misfortunes  (faid 
the  merchant's  fon)  that  we  prove  thofe  we  love. 
I  often  mentioned  to  you  the  old  grudge  fubfi^inje} 
between  my  family  and  that  of  a  Lord  of  ii  e* 
Court.  Chance  would  have  it  that  we  met  each 
other  in  a  bye  place; — hatred  armed  our  hands; 
I  faw  him  ftretched  lifelefs  at  my  feet.  Feariflg. 
to  be  purfued  by  juftice,  I  took  up  his  body,  and . 
it  is  in  the  fack  you  fee  on  my  (houlders :  I  beg 
you  will  hide  rt  in  your  houfe,  till  the  affair  is 
blown  over,  and  nothing  more  heard  of  it." 

**  My  houfe  is  fo  fmall,  (anfwered  the  friend, 
vith  a  forbidding  and  embarraffed  look)  that  it  can 
hardly  contain  the  living  that  dwell  in  it,  far  from 
making  room  in  it  for  a  dead  body.  None  are 
ignorant  of  the  long  foftered  hatred  between  you 
and  the  lord  you  have  killed:  it  will  be  imme- 
diately fufpefled  that  you  are  the  author  of  his 
death;  drift  enquiry  will  be  made;  and  as  our 
friendfhip  is  publicly  known,  they  will  begin 
with  my  houfe :  it  will  avail  you  nothing  to  involve 
me  in  your  mifliap:  the  only  fervice  I  can  render 
you  is  to  keep  your  fecret." 

The  young  man  reiterated  the  moft  preding  in- 
ftances,  but  all  to  no  purpofe.     At  length  defpair- 
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ing  to^move  the  ingrate,  he  made  fucceflivc  ap- 
plication to  the  fifty  perfons,  on  whom  he  had 
flightly  grounded  his  hopes,  and  fifty  times  over 
he  met  with  the  f^me  reception* 

**  Now,  fon,  (faid  the  merchant)  be  convinced 
of  the  little  dependence  you  fhould  have  on  men. 
Where  has  vanifhed  the  zeal  of  thofe  you  lavifhed 
fuch  pompous  encomiums  on?  They  have  all  de- 
ferted  you  in  your  difgrace.  They  are  painted 
walls,  clouds  without  rain,  trees  that  bear  no  fruit: 
But  I  muft  fhew  you  the  difference  there  is  be- 
tween one  only  friend  that  I  have  and  yours," 

Still  talking  over  the  affair,  they  arrived  before 
the  gate  of  him  whom  he  reprefented  to  his  fon 
as  the  pattern  of  perfeft  friendfhip.  He  related 
to  him  his  fon's  pretended  misfortune,  "Oh! 
i;:.  •  .^ppy  day!  (faid  he)  that  furnifhes  me  with 
i!  ;  O;  poiiunity  of  proving  to  you  my  attachment; 
iri\y  lo  mc,  and  you  will  do  jufticc  to  my  friend- 
'iiTp:  mv  houfe  is  large  enough  to  keep  concealed 
in  it  a  thoufand  dead  bodies;  but  though  even  I 
fhould  incur  danger  mylclf,  I  fhall  gladly  face  it 
in  hopes  of  faving  you.  Repair  with  your  fon  to 
my  eftatc  in  the  country;  you  may  live  there  in 
peace,  unknown,  and  unditlurbed  by  any  enquiries 
of  jullice/' 

The 
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The  merchant,  after  havirtg  thanked  his  friend 
for  his  generous  offers,  faid,  "  All  that  I  have  told 
you  is  but  a  fable,  invented  to  teach  my  fon  to 
difcern  between  falfe  and  true  friends* 


ANECDOTE 

OF  A  KING  OF  PORTUGAL. 

ALONZO  the  Fourth,  furnamed  the  Brave, 
afcended  the  throne  of  Portugal  in  the  vi- 
gour of  his  age.  The  pleafures  of  the  chace  en- 
grofled  all  his  attention.  His  confidants  and 
favourites  encouraged  and  allured  him  to  it.  His 
time  was  fpent  in  the  forefts  of  Cintra,  ^hile  the 
affairs  of  government  were  neglefted,  or  executed 
by  thofe  whofc  intereft  it  was  to  keep  their  Sove- 
reign in  ignorance.  His  prefence  at  laft  being 
neceffary  at  Lifbon,  he  entered  the  council  with 
all  the  briOc  impetuofity  of  a  young  fportfman, 
and  with  great  familiarity  and  gaiety  entertained 
his  Nobles  with  the  hiftory  of  a  whole  month  fpent 
in  hunting,  in  Ihooting,  and  fifhing.  When  he 
had  finifhed  his  narrative,  a  nobleman  of  the  firft 
rank  rofe  up.—*'  Courts  and  camps,"  faid  he, 
**  were  allotted  for  Kings,  not  woods  and  defarts. 
Even  the  a£Pairs  of  private  men  fufFer,  when  re- 
creation 
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Creation  is  preferred  to  bufinefs.  But  when  the 
whims  of  pleafure  engrofs  the  thoughts  of  a  King^ 
a  whole  nation  is  configned  to  ruin.  We  came 
here  for  other  purpofcs  than  to  hear  the  exploits 
of  the  chace ;  which  are  only  intelligible  to  grooms 
and  falconers.  If  your  Majcfty  will  attend  to  the 
wants  and  remove  the  grievances  of  your  peopIe» 
you  will  find  them  obedient  fubjeSs;  if  not"— 
The  King,  darting  with  rage,  interrupted  him: 
«  If  not  what?'  "  If  not,"  refumed  the  nobleman, 
in  a  firm  tone,  "  they  will  look  for  another  and 
a  better  King." 


The  voyage  of  LIFE. 

"  T  IFE,"  fays  Seneca,  **  is  a  voyage,  in  the  pro^ 
"  -*— '  grefs  of  which  we  are  perpetually  changing 
**  our  fcenes:  we  firil  leave  childhood  behind  us, 
**  then  youth,  then  the  years  of  ripened  manhood, 
"  then  the  better  and  more  pleafing  part  of  old 
•*  age." — The  perufal  of  this  pafTage  having  in- 
cited in  me  a  train  of  reflexions  on  the  (late  of 
man,  the  inceflant  fluftuation  of  his  wifhes,  the 
gradual  change  of  his  difpofition  to  all  external 
objefts,  and  the  thoughtlcffnefs  with  which  he  floats 
along  the  flream  of  time,  I  funk  into  a  fluraber 
amidlt  my  meditations,  and  on  a  fudden  found 

my 
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my  ears  filled  \^ith  the  tumult  of  labour,  the  fhouts 
of  alacrity,  the  ftirieks  of  alarm,  the  whiflle  of 
winds,  and  the  dafli  of  waters. 

My  aftoniftiment  for  a  time  repreffed  my  curi- 
ofity;  but  foon  recovering  myfelf  fo  far  as  to  en- 
quire whither  we -were  going,  and  what  was  the 
caufe  of  fuch  clamour  and  confufion,  I  was^told 
they  were  launching  out  into  the  ocean  of  life,  that 
we  had  already  paffed  the  ftreights  of  infancy,  in 
which  multitudes  had  perifhcd,  fome  by  the  weak- 
nefs  and  fragility  of  their  veflels,  and  more  by  the 
folly,  perverfenefs,  or  negligence  of  thofe  who  un- 
dertook to  fteer  them;  and  that  we  were  now  on 
the  main  fea,  abandoned  to  the  winds  and  bil- 
lows, without  any  other  means  of  fecurity  than 
the  care  of  the  pilot,  whom  it  was  always  in  our 
power  to  choofe  among  great  numbers  that  offered 
their  direftion  and  afliftance. 

I  then  looked  round  with' anxious  eagerncfs; 
and  firft  turning  my  eyes  behind  me,  faw  a  ftrcam 
flowing  through  the  flowery  iflands,  which  every 
one  that  failed  along  feemed  to  behold  with  plea- 
fure;  but  no  fooner  touched,  than  the  current, 
which,  though  not  noify  or  turbulent,  was  yet  ir- 
refiftible,  bore  him  away.     Beyond  thefe  iflands 
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all  was  darknefs,  nor  could  any  of  the  paflengers 
defcribe  the  fhore  at  which  he  firft  embarked. 

Before  me,  and  on  each  other  fide,  was  an  ex- 
panfe  of  waters  violently  agitated,  and  covered 
with  fo  thick  a  mid,  that  the  moft  perfpicuous  eye 
could  f<^e  but  a  little  way.  It  appeared  to  be  full 
of  rocks  and  whirlpools,  for  many  funk  unexped* 
ediy  while  they  were  courting  the  gale  with  full 
fails,  and  infulting  thofe  whom  they  had  left  be-- 
hind.  So  numerous,  indeed,  were  the  dangers, 
and  fo  thit:k  the  darknefs,,  that  no  caution  could 
confer  fecurity.  Yet  there  were  many,  who,  by 
falfe  intelligence,  betrayed  their  followers  into 
whirlpools,  or  by  violence  pufhed  thofe  whom 
they  found  in  their  way  againft  the  rocks. 

The  current  was  invariable  and  infurmount* 
able,  but  though  it  was  impoffible  to  fail  againft 
it,  or  to  return  to  the  place  that  was  once  paffed, 
yet  it  was  not  fo  violent  as  to  allow  no  opportuni- 
ties for  dexterity  or  courage,  fincc,  though  none 
could  retreat  back  from  danger,  yet  they  might 
often  avoid  it  by  oblique  direftion. 

It  was,  however,  not  very  common  to  fleer 
with  much  care  or  prudence;  for  by  fome  univer- 
fal  infatuation,  every  man  appeared  to  think  him- 
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felf  fafe,  though  he  faw  his  conforts  every  momemt 
finking  round  him ;  and  no  fooner  had  the  waves 
clofed  over  tHem,  than  their  fate  and  their  mif- 
condu6l  were  forgotten ;  the  voyage  was  purfued 
with  the  fame  jocund  confidence;  every  man  con- 
gratulated himfelf  upon  the  foundnefs  of  his  veffel, 
and  believed  himfelf  able  to  Item  the  whirlpool  in 
which  his  friend  was  fwallowed,  or  glide  over  the 
rocks  on  which  he  was  dafhed :  nor  was  it  often 
obferved  that  the  fight  of  a  wreck  made  any  man 
change  his  courfe;  if  he  turned  afide  for  a  mo- 
ment^ he  foon  forgot  the  rudder,  and  left  himfelf 
^gain  to  the  difpofal  of  chance. 

This  negligence  did  not  proceed  from  indiffer- 
ence, or  from  wearinefs  of  their  prefent  condition; 
for  not  one  of  thofe  who  thus  rufhed  upon  dellruc- 
tion,  failed,  when  he  was  finking,  to  call  loudly 
upon  his  aiTociates  for  that  help  which  could  not 
now  be  given  him;  and  many  fpent  their  laft  mo-r 
ments  in  cautioning  others  againft  the  folly  by 
which  they  were  intercepted  in  the  midft  of  their 
courfe.  Their  benevolence  was  fometimes 
praifed,  but  their  admonitions  were  unregarded. 

The  vefTels  in  which  we  had  embarked  being 
confeflfedly  unequal  to  the  turbulence  of  the  ftream 
of  lifci  were  vifibly  impaired  in  the  courfe  of  the 
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voyage;  fo  that  every  paflenger  was  certain,  that 
how  long  foever  he  might,  by  favourable  accidents, 
or  by  inceffant  vigilance,  be  preferved,  he  muft 
fink  at  lad. 

This  neceffity  of  perifhing  might  have  been  ex- 
pe£led  to  faddcn  the  gay,  and  intimidate  the 
daring,  at  lead  to  keep  the  melancholy  and  timo- 
rous in  perpetual  torments,  and  hinder  them  from 
any  enjoyment  of  the  varieties  and  gratifications 
which  nature  ofFcred  them  as  the  folace  of  their 
labours;  yet  in  efFeft  none  fecmed  lefs  to  expeft 
deftru£lion  than  thofe  to  whom  it  was  moft  dread- 
ful ;  they  all  had  the  art  of  concealing  their  dan- 
ger from  themfelves;  and  thofe  who  knew  their 
inability  to  bear  the  fight  of  the  terrors  that  em- 
barraficd  their  way,  took  care  never  to  look  for- 
ward, but  found  fome  amufement  for  the  prefent 
moment,  and  generally  entertained  themfelves  by 
playing  with  Hope,  who  was  the  conftant  aflbciate 
on  the  voyage  of  life. 

Yet  all  that  Hope  ventured  to  promife,  even  to 
thofe  whom  flic  favoured  moft,  was.  not  that  they 
fliould  efcapc,  but  that  they  fhould  fink  laft;  and 
with  this  promife  every  one  was  fatisfied,  though 
he  laughed  at  the  reft  for  feeming  to  believe  it. 
Hope,  indeed,  apparently  mocked  the  credulity 
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oF  her  companions;  for  in  proportion  as  their  vef- 
fels  grew  leaky,  (he  redoubled  her  affurances  of 
fafety;  and  none  were  more  bufy  in  making  pro- 
vifions  for  a  long  voyage,  than  they  whom  all  but 
themfelves  faw  likely  to  perifh  foon  by  irreparable 
decay. 

In  the  midft  of  the  current  of  life  was  the 
Gulph  of  Intemperance,  a  dreadful  whirlpool,  in- 
terfperfed  with  rocks,  of  which  the  pointed  crags 
were  concealed  under  water,  and  the  tops  covered 
with  herbage  on  which  Eafe  fpread  couches  of  re- 
pofe,  and  with  fhadcs  where  Pleafure  warbled  the 
fong  of  invitation.  Within  fight  of  ihefe  rocks 
all  who  failed  on  the  ocean  of  life  muft  neceffarily 
pafs.  Reafon,  indeed,  was  aI^^'ays  at  hand  to  ftcer 
the  paffengers  through  a  narrow  outlet  by  which 
they  might  efcape;  but  very  fcv;  could,  by  her 
intreaties  or  remonftrances,  be  induced  to  put  the 
rudder  into  her  hand,  without  (lipulating  that  fhe 
ihould  approach  fo  near  unto  the  rocks  of  Picafure, 
that  they  might  folace  themfelves  with  a  {hort  en- 
joyment of  that  delicious  region,  after  which  they 
always  determined  to  purfue  their  courfe  without 
any  other  deviation. 

Reafon  was  too  often  prevailed  upon  fo  far  by 
thefe  promifes,  as  to  venture  her  charj^e  within  the 
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eddy  of  the  Gulph  of  Intemperance,  where,  in- 
deed, the  circumlocution  was  weak,  but  yet  inter- 
rupted the  courfe  of  the  veffel,  and  drew  it  by 
infenfible  rotations  towards  the  centre.  She  then 
repented  her  temerity,  and  with  all  her  force  en^- 
deavoured  to  retreat,  but  the  draught  of  the  gulph 
w^as  generally  too  ftrongto  be  overcome;  and  the 
paflenger,  having  danced  in  circles  with  a  pleafing 
and  giddy  velocity,  was  at  lad  overwhelmed  and 
loft.  Thofe  few  whom  Reafon  was  able  to  extri- 
cate, generally  fuffered  fo  many  (hocks  upon  the 
points  which  ftiot  out  from  the  rocks  of  Pleafure, 
that  they  were  unable  to  continue  their  courfe  with 
the  fame  ftrength  and  facility  as  before,  but  floated 
along  limoroufly  and  feebly,  endangered  by  every 
breeze,  and  (battered  by  every  ruffle  of  the  water, 
til!  they  funk  by  flow  degrees,  after  long  ftruggles 
and  innumerable  expedients,  always  repining  at 
their  own  folly,  and  warning  others  again(t  the 
firft  approach  of  the  Gulph  of  Intemperance. 

There  were  artifts  who  profeflTed  to  repair  the 
breaches  and  (top  the  leaks  of  the  veflTels  which 
had  been  fliattercd  on  the  rocks  of  Pleafure.-— 
Many  appeared  to  have  great  confidence  in  their 
(kill,  and  fome,  indeed,  were  preferved  by  it  from 
finking,  who  had  received  only  a  (ingle  blow;  but 
I  remarked  that  few  vefTels  lalted  long  which  had 
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been  much  repaired,  nor  was  it  found  that  the 
artifts  themfelves  continued  afloat  longer  than 
tbofe  who  had  lead  of  their  afliftance. 

The  only  advantage  which,  in  the  voyage  of 
life,  the  cautious  had  above  the  negligent,  was, 
that  they  funk  later,  and  more  fuddenly ;  for  they 
pafled  forward  till  they  had  fometimes  feen  all 
thofe  in  whofe  company  they  had  iifued  from  the 
ftreights  of  infancy,  perifli  in  the  way,  and  at  lad 
were  overfet  by  acrofs  breeze,  without  the  toil  of 
refinance,  or  the  anguifh  of  expe6tation.  But 
fuch  as  had  often  fallen  againft  the  rocks  of  Ptea- 
fure,  commonly  fubfided  by  fenfible  degrees,  con- 
tended long  with  the  incroacbing  waters,  and  har- 
rafled  themfelves  by  labours  that  fcarcc  Hope 
herfelf  could  flatter  with  fuccefs. 

As  I  was  looking  upon  the  various  fate  of  the 
multitude  about  me,  I  was  fuddenly  alarmed  with 
an  admonition  from  fome  unknown  Power,  "  Gaze 
not  idly  upon  others,  when  thou  thyfelf  art  fink- 
ing. Whence  is  this  thoughtlefs  tranquillity, 
when  thou  and  ihey  are  equally  endangered?*' 
I  looked,  and  feeing  the  Gulph  of  Intemperance 
before  me,  ftarted  and  awaked. 
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ANECDOTE  of  CHARLES  11. 

APerfon  of  very  piean  abilities  and  app< 
ancc,  having  an  ambition  to  be  knighi 
his  money  prevailed  upon  fome  of  the  court 
to  folicit  that  favour  for  him  from  the  King 
Charles,  who  could  fcarce  ever  refufe  a  mar 
liked  any  thing,  particularly  if  it  was  mentio 
over  a  bottle,  promifed  it;  and  next  day,  wher 
came  to  go  through  the  ceremony,  hisconfcic 
nefs  of  not  deferving  fuch  an  honour  made  1 
kneel  at  too  great  a  dillance;  upon  which  the  Ki 
feeing  his  embarraflment,  good-humouredly  ci 
out,  "  Come,  come,  Sir,  be  recollefted;  'ti 
not  you,  have  the  greateft  reafon  to  be  afhar 
in  this  bufinefs." 


VERSES  ON  Mrs.  SIDDONS. 

SIDDONS!  bright  fubjea  for  a  poet's  page 
Born  to  augment  the  glory  of  the  ftage ! 
Our  foul  of  tragedy  reftor'd  I  fee; 
A  Garrick's  genius  is  renew'd  in  thee. 
To  give  our  nature  all  its  glorious  courfe; 
With  moral  beauty,  with  refiftlcfs  force. 
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To  call  forth  all  tbe  paffions  of  the  mind, 
The  good,  the  brave,  the  vengeful,  the  refin'd. 
The  figh,  the  thrill,  the  ftart,  the  angel's  tear; 
Thy  IJabcUa  is  our  Garrick's  Lear. 

'Tis  not  the  beauties  of  thy  form  alone, 
Thy  graceful  motion,  thy  impaffion'd  tone; 
Thy  charming  attitudes,  thy  magic  paufe 
That  fpeaks  the  eloquence  of  Nature's  laws; 
Not  thefe  have  giv'n  thee  high  theatric  fame, 
Norfir'd  the  mufe  to  celebrate  thy  name. 

When  Thomfon's  epithets,  to  nature  true, 
Rccal  her  brighteft  glories  to  my  view; 
Whene'er  his  mind-illumin'd  afpeft  brings 
The  look  that  fpeaks  unutterable  things ; 
In  fancy,  then,  thy  image  I  (hall  fee; 
Then,  heavenly  artift,  I  (hall  thibkonthee! 
Whatever  paflion  animates  thine  eye ; 
Thence,  whether  pity  deals,,  or  terrors  fly ; 
Or  heav'n  commands,  to  fix  averfe  benign, 
With  pow'r  miraculous  thy  face  to  (hine; 
Whatever  feeling  'tis  thy  aim  to  move, 
Fear,  veng'ance,  hate,  benevolence,  or  love; 
Still  do  thy  looks  ufurp  divine  controul, 
And  on  their  objefls  rivet  all  the  foul: 
Thy  lightening  faroutftrips  the  poet's  race; 
E'en  Otway's  numbers  yield  to  Siddons'  face. 

F  /  Lon,^ 
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Long  after  thou  haftclos'd  the  glowing  fcene;' 
Withdrawn  thy  killing,  or  tranfporting  mien; 
Humanely  haft  remov'd  from  mortal  fight, 
Thofe  eyes  that  ftied  infuflferablc  light ; 
EfFefts  continue,  rarely  feen  before; 
The  tumult  of  the  paffions  is  not  o'er; 
Imagin'd  miferies  we  ftill  deplore : 


} 


E'en  yet  diftrefs  on  meditation  grows, 
E'en  yet  I  feel  all  Ifabella's  woes; 
The  dreadful  thoughts,  rais'd  by  the  magic  ring, 
With  all  her  agonies  my  bofom  fting; 
1  feel,  where  Byron  lafcertains  his  life 
All  the  fevere  amazement  of  the  wife : 
When  fhe,  by  force,  from  his  remains  is  borne, 
Myfelf,  by  ruffians,  from  myfelf  am  torn: 
Where  the  keen  dagger  gives  her  foul  relief. 
Frees  her  froni  frenzy,  and  o'erwhclming  grief; 
At  vain  compaffion,  with  her  lateft  breath, 
I  taugb,  and  triumph  in  fiftitious  death. 


I 


ON    THE    NECESSITY 
OF 

SELF.ACQUAINTANCE. 

T  is  a  point  agreed  upon  by  the  wife,  the  vir- 
tuous,  and  the  religious,  that  felf-acquaint* 
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ance  isof  cohfiderable  weight  and  confcquence  to 
every  one  of  us. 

Surely  then  it  muft  be  worth  our  while  to  exa- 
mine into  the  caufes  of  our  difguft  to  this  impor« 
tant  branch  of  knowledge. 

Among  other  caufes  of  that  ufual  indifference 
which  mankind  in  general  difcover  to  a  thorough 
acquaintance  and  knowledge  of  themfelves,  may 
be  mentioned  an  immoderate  thirft  after  plcafure. 

This  truth  will  appear  very  evident,  if  we  con- 
fider,  in  the  firft  place,  that  pleafure  is -always 
fure  to  engrofs  the  heart  of  that  man  who  addifls 
himfelf  to  it;  and,  in  the  fecond  place,  that  it 
enervates  and  difqualifies  the  mind  for  all  labo- 
rious purfuits.  The  love  of  pleafure  is  that  com- 
manding paflion  which  ufurps  defpotic  power,  and 
fuffers  no  power  to  approach  its  throne,  ordifpute 
with  it  the  empire  of  the  human  breaft.  And 
whoever  yields  himfelf  up  to  pleafure  forfeits  his 
liberty,  and  will  find  it  a  mod  difficult  talk  to  break 
loofe  from  his  bonds.  Miferabic,  then,  are  thofe 
captives,  to  whom  enlargement  and  freedom  are 
almoft  impoffible  acquifitions!  How  cautious 
ought  we  to  be  of  all  fuchfurrendersof  ourfelves, 
as  preclude  us  the  power  of  afting  a  wifer  part  for 
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tbe  future!  How  careful  to  fliun  fuch  engage* 
ments  as  are  incompatible  with  thought  and  ce« 
fleflion,  and  leave  no  room  for  the  refpeftive 
offices  and  duties  of  life!  engagements  which  ren- 
der youth  inglorious^  and  old  age  contemptible. 

But  fuch  caution  appears  additionally  neceflary, 
when  we  confider  the  pernicious  influences  and 
effeds  of  pleafure  on  the  mind  of  man ;  that  it 
not  only  alienates  our  afiPedions  from  God,  feduces 
us  from  our  duty,  and  arrogates  the  folepofTeffion 
of  our  hearts;  but  what  is  a  more  dangerous  evil 
Aill,  it  likewife  emafculates  the  human  mind, 
enervates  all  the  powers  of  the  foul,  and  difables 
us  from  the  purfuit  of  what  is  great  and  good*. 

To  a  man  who  prizes  liberty  and  independence, 
captivity  is  one  of  the  greatell  calamities  which 
qan  befal  hi[n.  But  the  lofs  of  freedom,  accom- 
panied with  the  lofs  of  ftrength — a  ftate  of  fervi- 
tude,  and  at  the  fame  time  an  impotence  of  reafon 
to  extricate  him  out  of  his  flavery — are  furely  the 
foreft  misfortunes  that  can  happen  to  humanity ; 
and  more  particularly  when  we  fubjoin,lhat  plea- 
fure not  only  robs  us  of  our  ftrength,  but  intoxi- 
cates the  underftanding,  reconciles  to  us  our  fetters, 
and  renders  us  averfe  to  a  difcharge  from  our  bon- 
dage.    The  knowledge  of  ourfelves  is  a  laborious 
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ftuctyt  and  requires  corlftant  attention  and  inde- 
fatigable induftry.  No  wonder,  then,  that  a  mind 
immerred  in  pleafures  is  reluftant  to  this  arduous 
laik;  fuch  avcrfion  is  the  natural  confequence  of 
volupluournefs  and  effeminacy*  It  may,  with 
the  ttriaeft  propriety,  be  faid  of  plcafure,  **  that 
her  poifon  is  like  the  poifon  of  a  ferpent,  ^nd  that 
the  votaries  of  pleafure  are  like  the  deaf  adder, 
that  ftoppeth  her  ear,  which  refuleth  to  hear  the 
voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  never  fo  wifely." 

What  has  been  faid  upon  the  fubjeft  of  Plcafure 
will  hold  good  with  refpeft  to  Wealth  and  Am- 
bition. The  leading  palQon,  whatever  it  be,  is 
always  imperious  and  clamorous  in  its  demands,^ 
and  never  can  brook  a  competitor.  Talk  to  him, 
that  is  greedy  of  gain,  or  to  the  ambitious  perfon, 
about  felf-acquaintance;  urge  the  dignity  of  the 
icience,  and  expatiate  upon  its  extenfive  advan- 
tages, and  you  fliall  be  fure  to  find  yourfelf  a  mod 
unwelcome  preceptor.  Solicit  the  attentive  re- 
gards of  that  man.  whofe  heated  imagination  ex- 
hibits fplcndours  and  titles  to  his  view;  attempt 
conv.erfation  with  the  man  of  bufinefs,  who  rifes 
early,  and  fits  up  late,  and  eats  the  bread  of  care- 
fulnefs,  in  order  to  accumulate  riches;  and  w:Mt 
reception  will  you  meet  with  from  either  of  thefc 
charaftcrs  ?     Like  Felix,  although  converts  to  the 
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truth  of  your  doClrinc,  they  will  difmifs  you  in 
hafte,  and  fay,  **  Go  thy  way  for  this  time,  when 
I  have  a  convenient  feafon  I  will  call  for  thee/' 
And  indeed,  if  they  proceed  fo  far,  it  is  the  ut- 
moft  you  are  to  expeft  from  them :  for,  as  the 
proraife  is  conditional,  and  that  convenient  feafon 
will  never  arrive,  fo  the  performance  of  their 
promife  will  never  be  fulfilled. 

But  it  is  not  always  levity  or  lazinefs;  it  is  not 
only  theloveof  pleafure,  honour,  or  riches,  which 
keeps  men  off  from  an  acquaintance  with  their 
own  hearts;  it  is  fometimes  a  ftrong  fufpicion  that 
their  breads  will  not  bear  an  infpeftion.  They 
have  reafon  to  fear  that  things  go  wrong  M^rr,  and 
therefore  they  decline  all  inquiries;  as  they  who 
run  behind-hand  in  the  world  do  not  care  to  look 
into  their  books.  Sad  indeed  is  the  cafe  of  that 
man,  whofe  guilt  deters  him  from  all  refearches 
into  his  own  bofom ;  but  neverthelefs,  he  will  do 
well  to  confider,  that,  however  painful  fuch  exa- 
minations may  be,  they  are  abfolutely  necefTary 
to  prevent  further  acceffions  of  guilt,  and  by  a 
fincere  repentance  to  cancel  his  former  fcore. 
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An  hymn 

COMPOsin   FOR  tHE   USE   OF       ^ 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

l^ATHER  of  Mercies!  God  of  Grace! 
**•     Each  perfeft  gift  is  thine ; 
Through  various  channels  flow  the  ftreams, 
The  fource  is  ftill  divine. 

Thy  kindnefs  call'd  us  into  life; 

And  all  the  good  we  know^ 
Each  prefent  comfort^  future  hope, 

Thy  liberal  hands  beftow. 

The  friends  whofe  charity  provides 

This  refuge  where  to  flee, 
From  want,  from  ignorance,  and  vice. 

Were  raifed  up  by  thee. 

To  Thee  we  owe  the  full  fupply, 
Which  by  their  hands  is  given; 

To  make  us  ufeful  here  below. 
And  train  our  fouls  for  heaven* 

May  health  and  peace  attend  them  here, 

And  every  joy  above; 
While  we  improve  with  grateful  hearts, 

The  labour  of  their  love. 
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OF    THE 

BATTLE  OF  MARATHON. 

THE  Hillory  of  Perfia,  after  the  reign  of 
Cyrus,  who  died  in  the  year  before  Cbrift 
529,  offers  little,  confidered  in  itfelf,  that  merits 
our  regard.  But  when  combined  with  that  of 
Greece,  it  becomes  particularly  interefting. 

The  Monarchs,  who  fuccecded  Cyrus,  gave  an 
opportunity  to  the  Greeks  to  exercife  thofe  vir- 
tues, which  the  freedom  of  their  government  had 
created  and  confirmed.  Sparta  remained  under 
the  influence  of  Lycurgus's  inftitutions.  Athens 
had  juft  recovered  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pifif- 
tratids,  a  family  who  had  trampled  on  the  laws  of 
Solon,  and  ufurped  the  fupreme  power* 

Such  was  their  fituation,  when  the  luft  of  uni- 
verfal  empire,  which  feldom  faik  to  torment  the 
breads  of  tyrants,  led  Darius  to  fend  fojrth  his 
numerous  armies  into  Greece. 

But  the  Perfians  were  no  longer  thofe  invincible 
foldiers„  who,  under  Cyrus,  had  conquered  Afia. 
Their  minds  were  enervated  by  luxury  and  fer- 
vitude. 

Athens^ 
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Athens,  on  the  contrary,  teemed  with  great 
men,  whofe  minds  were  nobly  animated  by  the 
late  recovery  of  their  freedom.  Mihiades,  in  the 
plains  of  Marathon,  with  ten  thoufand  Athenians^ 
overcame  the  Perfian  army  of  an  hundred  thou- 
fand foot  and  ten  thoufand  cavalry,  in  the  year 
before  Chrift  490. 

This  memorable  day  reflefted  the  higheft  glory 
on  Mihiades.  To  prevent  his  little  army  from 
being  furrounded  by  the  enemy,  he  drew  it  up 
with  a  mountain  in  the  rear,  extended  his  front 
as  much  as  pollible,  placed  his  chief  ftrength  in  the 
wings,  and  caufed  a  great  number  of  trees  to  be 
cut  down,  to  keep  off  the  enemy's  cavalry  from 
charging  them  in  flank. 

The  Athenians  rufhed  forwards  on  the  Perfians 
like  fo  many  furious  lions.  This  is  remarked  to 
have  been  the  firft  time  that  they  advanced  to  the 
attack  running.  By  their  impetuofity,  they  opened 
a  lane  through  the  enemy,  and  fupported  with  the 
greateft  firmnefs  the  charge  of  the  Perfians. 

The  battle,  at  firft,  was  fought  by  both  parties 
with  great  valour  and  obftinacy.  But  the  wings 
of  the  Athenian  army,  where,  as  we  have  juft 
faid,  Mihiades  had  placed  his  chief  ftrength.  at- 
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tacking  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  in  flank, 
threw  them  into  irretrievable  confufion.  Six 
thoufand  Perfians  periflied  on  the  fpot,  and  amongft 
the  reft  the  traitor  Hippias,  the  principal  occafion 
of  the  war.  The  reft  of  the  Peifian  army  quickly 
fled,  and  abandoned  to  the  viftors  their  camp  full 
of  riches. 

Thus  the  Athenians  obtained  a  viftory,  more 
real  than  probable.  Animated  by  their  fuccefs 
they  purfued  the  Perfians  to  their  very  fliips,  of 
which  they  took  feven,  and  fet  fire  to  feveral  more. 

On  this  occafion,  one  Cynegirus,  an  Athenian, 
after  performing  prodigies  of  valour  in  the  field, 
endeavoured  to  prevent  a  particular  galley  from 
putting  to  fea,  and  for  that  purpofc  held  it  faft 
with  his  right  hand :  when  his  right  hand  was  cut 
off,  he  then  feized  the  galley  with  his  left,  which 
being  likewife  cut  off,  he  took  hold  of  it  with  his 
teeth,  and  kept  it  fo  till  he  died. 

Another  foldier,  all  covered  over  with  the  blood 
of  the  enemy,  ran  to  announce  the  viftory  at 
Athens,  and  after  crying  out,  **  Rejoice,  we  are 
conquerors,"  fell  dead  in  the  prefence  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens. 

The 
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The  Greeks,  in  this  engagement,  loft  only  200 
men.  Ariftides  and  Theraiftocles  diftinguifhed 
tbemfelves  very  highly  in  the  battle;  but  Miltiades 
gained  the  chief  glory.  As  a  reward  for  his  ex- 
traordinary merits,  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  his  (kill  and  bravery,  they  caufed  a  pifture  to 
be  painted  by  Polygnotus,  one  of  the  moft  ceJe- 
brated  artifts,  where  Miltiades  was  reprefented, 
at  the  head  of  the  ten  commanders,  exhorting  the 
foldiers,  and  fetting  them  an  example  of  their 
duty.  This  pifture  was  preferved  for  many  ages, 
with  other  paintings  of  the  bed  mailers,  in  the 
portico,  where  Zeno  afterwards  inftituted  his 
/school  of  philofophy. 


ANECDOTE 

.  OF     AN 

ATTORNEY  and  his  CLIENT. 

A  Late  popular  charaQer,  when  very  young, 
was  a  candidate  for  Berwick  upon  Tweed; 
and  being  returned,  preferred  a  petition  to  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  retaining  a  certain  eminent 
council,  with  a  fee  of  fifty  guineas.  Juft  before 
this  budnefs  was  about  to  come  into  the  Houfe, 
the  barrifter,  who  had  in  the  interval  changed  his 
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political  fentiments,  fent  word  he  could  not  pof- 
fibly  plead.     On  this,  the  candidate  immediately 
waited  on  his  advocate,  mildly  expoftulated  and 
remonftrated,  but  all  in  vain,  he  would  not  by 
any  means  confent  either  to  plead  or  return  the 
money;  adding,  with  a  fneer  of  profeffional  in- 
folence,  that  *  the  law  was  open,  and  that  he  might 
have  recourfe.  if  he  conceived  himfelf  injured/ 
^*  No,  no,  Sir,"  replied  the  fpirited  client,  *M  was 
weak  enough  to  give  you  a  fee,  but  I  am  not  quite 
fool  enough  to  go  to  law  with  you;  as  I  perceive 
my  whole  fortune  may  be  wafted  in  retaining  fees 
alone,  before  1  find  one  honeft  barrifter  to  plead 
for  me.     I  have  therefore  brought  my  advocate 
in  my  pocket!"     Then  taking  out  a  brace  of  pif- 
tols,  he  offered  one  to  the  alloniflied  counfellor; 
and  protefted  that  before  he  quitted  the  room  he 
would  either  have  his  money  or  fatisfaftion.     The 
money  was  accordingly  returned;  but  lofing  fo 
able  an  advocate,  the  juftice  of  his  caufe  prevented 
not  the  failure  of  his  application. 


REFLECTIONS  on  DEATH. 

DEATH  is  the  moft  awful  and  interefting  fub- 
jeft  on  which  the  thoughts  of  man  can  be 
employed;  and  I  have  always  confidered  it  as  one 
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ot  the  wonderful  circumftances  in  human  nature, 
that,  notwithftanding  the  abfolute  certainty  with 
which  every  man  knows  that  he  is  to  die,  fo  great 
a  proportion  of  life  is  pafTed  without  thinking  of 
hat  all.  It  is  true,  the  precife  time  and  manner 
of  it  are  concealed  from  men  in  general,  capital 
convifts  only  having  that  knowledge  imparted  to 
them:  and  this  obfcurity,  at  the  utmoft  verge  of 
our  profpcft,  inftead  of  {hocking  the  mind  as  a 
determinate  objeft  of  terror  does,  feems  to  yield 
and  recede  from  its  approach,  and  gives  room  for 
fancy  to  form  a  flender  fpecious  hope,  which  floats 
in  the  void,  unlefs  crufhed  by  a  clofe  examination. 
But  it  is  furely  ftrange,  that  beings  of  ftrong  intel- 
ligence and  vigorous  views  of  futurity,  (houldbe 
kept  quiet,  and  prevented  from  ftarting,  by  fo 
thin  a  veil. 

In  this,  as  in  a  thoufand  other  inftances,  we  can- 
not but  difcern,  with  the  fulleft  convi6lion,  the 
wife  and  kind  operations  of  Providence;  which 
having  found  it  neceffary  that  wefhould  continue 
for  a  time  in  this  flate  of  cxiftence,  in  our  pro^refs 
to  a  better,  difpofes  our  minds  to  receive  fu'i'h  a 
degree  of  apprehenfion  of  death,  as  to  make  every 
one,  not  void  of  refleftion,  refolvc  at  Icaft  to 
exert  hi*  endeavours  in  preparing  for  his  great 
change;  while  at  the  fame  time,  prefent  concerns, 
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by  their  immediate  influence,  preferve  his  lively 
and  010ft  frequent  attention* 

The  greateft  objeft,  if  viewed  at  a  prodigious 
diftance,  will  not  affeft  out  perceptions  fo  ftrongly 
as  a  much  fmaller  one  that  is  near  to  us.  Thus 
it  is  as  10  Death,  and  the  comparatively  little  ob- 
jefts  wluch  occur  in  the  courfe  of  oqr  lives.  We 
are  fo  framed,  that  what  is  prefent  muft  ever  pafs 
upon  us  fo  ftrongly  as  to  render  us  little  concerned 
about  the  future,  unlefs  we  are  able  to  countera6t 
the  natural  workings  of  our  minds  by  ftudied  in- 
tellr^ual  exertions  and  contrary  habits.  This  is 
not  to  be  done  in  any  degree,  without  more  than 
ordinary  fpiritual  acquirements;  and  fuch  are  the 
unceafing  effcQs  of  mere  fenfation,  and  its  con- 
fcquences,  that  I  queftion  if  even  the  Monks  of 
La  Trappe,  whofe  whole  time  was  fpent  in  the 
doled  recluGon  and  filence,  and  exercifes  of  folemn 
meditation  and  piety,  were  able  in  reality  to  fix 
their  thouf^liLN  upon  Death  during  any  confider- 
ablc  part  of  cacii  day.  Tlicir  form  of  falutation 
to  each  oihcr  being  the  only  words  which  they 
were  permitted  to  Ipeak,  viz.  memento  mori,  re- 
member to  die,  is  a  proof  that  they  require  to  have 
their  recolleftion  occafionally  awakened ;  as  Philip 
of  Macedon  had  one,  who  every  morning,  in  the 
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tnidft  of  his  magnificence  and  power,  whifpered 
him,  Remember,  Sir,  you  are  a  man. 

It  has  been  argued  by  fome  ingenious  and  fan- 
ciful men,  whofe  abilities  were  not  great  enough 
to  make  ihem  diftinguifhed  upon  plain  and  com- 
mon ground,  and  who  therefore  placed  themfelves 
on  the  fummits  of  fingularity : — it  has  been  argued 
by  fuck,  that  the  fear  of  Death  is  not  natural  to 
mankind ;  that  the  Savage,  who  is  to  be  admired 
and  envied  as  the  man  of  nature,  lives  in  health, 
and  dies  in  tranquillity;  and  that  all  the  dreary 
notions  of  mortality  have  been  produced  by 
Pricfts,  to  fubjefl;  the  minds  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures to  their  influence. 

That  the  fear  of  Death  wiH  be  lefs  terrible,  in 
proportion  as  a  being  thinks  lefs,  I  fliall  not  deny. 
But  I  fuppofe  few  of  my  readers  would  incline  to 
be  degraded  to  the  ftate  of  the  lamb,  whofe  in- 
conGderatc  fcarleflhefs  is  fo  well  defcribed  by 
Pope: 

"  Plcas*d  to  the  laft,  he  crops  the  flowery  food, 
"  And  licks  the  hand  juft  rais'd  to  flied  its  blood," 

Neither,  I  hope,  would  many  be  content  to  ob- 
tain an  exemption  from  their  awful  anxiety,  at 
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the  price  of  being  turned  into  Savages.  That 
Savages  have  not  the  fear  of  Deaths  I  do  not  be- 
lieve: but  if  it  is  fo,  the  reafon  can  only  be,  that 
their  whole  attention  is  occupied  in  procuring 
themfelves  food,  and  watching  for  fafety ;  fo  that 
their  views  extend  not  to  futurity,  more  than  thofe 
of  the  wild  beaft  of  the  defart.  For  it  is  matter 
of  demonftration,  that  if  the  thoughts  of  Death 
come  into  the  mind  of  man  at  all,  they  muft  ftrike 
him  with  at  leaft  a  very  ferious  concern. 

Shakefpeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Julius 
Caefar  this  fpeech : 

"  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths: 

The  valiant  never  tafte  of  Death  but  once. 

Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard. 

It  feems  to  me  moft  ftrange  that  men  ihould  fear; 

Seeing  that  Death,  a  necefTary  end, 

Will  come  when  it  will  come." 

Of  this  pafTage,  the  two  firft  lines  are  exceed- 
ingly animated;  but  the  reft  of  it  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, an  irrational  rhapfody.  For,  furely,  it  is 
not  the  moft  ftrange  of  all  wonders,  that  one 
fhould  fear  Death,  fince  it  cannot  be  difputed 
that  Death  involves  in  it  every  objeft  of  regret, 
and  every  poffibility  of  evil* 
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If  Deatli  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  extinftioii 
of  our  being,  I  need  only  appeal  to  the  genuine 
feelings  of  every  one  of  my  readers  for  the  juftice 
of  the  refle3.ions  in  Addifon's  celebrated  foli- 
loquy  of  Cato,  though  lately  cavilled  at  by  a 
French  Pbilofopher  and  Critic* 

The  thought  of  being  at  once  and  for  ever  de- 
prived of  every  thing  that  is  agreeable  and  dear 
to  us,  muft  doubtlefs  be  very  diftrefling.  If  to 
part  with  one  aCFeflionate  friend,  to  lofe  one  va- 
luable piece  of  property,  gives  us  pain,  what  muft 
be  the  affliftion,  which  the  thought  of  parting  with 
all  our  friends,  and  lofing  ail  our  property,  muft 
occafion  ? 

It  is  in  vain  for  the  Sophift  to  argue,  that  upon 
the  fuppofition  of  our  being  annihilated,  we  fliall 
have  no  affliftion;  as  w^e  can  have  no  confciouf- 
nefs:  for  all  but  very  dull  men  will  confefs,  that 
though  we  may  be  infenfible  of  the  reality  when 
it  takes  place,  the  thought  of  it  is  difmal.     But  no- 
'body  can  be   certain  of  annihilation;    and  the 
thought  of  entering  upon  a  fcene  of  being,  alto- 
gether unknown,  which  may  be  unhappy   in  an 
extreme  degree,  is,  without  queftion,  very  5ilarm- 
^ing.     If  a  man  were  to  be  put  on  board  a  Ihip 
which  had  landed  in  Jiritain  from  a  remote  region, 
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with  which,  and  its  inhabitants,  we  are  utterly 
unacquainted,  and  fliould  know  that  he  is  never 
to  return  home  again,  but  to  pafs  the  reft  of  bis 
days  in  that  region,  he  would,  I  believe,  be 
reckoned  very  ftupid  if  he  fhould  be  uncon- 
cerned. Yet  Death  prefents  to  the  imagination 
fuppofitions  ftill  more  terrifying. 

In  the  Play  o^ Meafurefor  Meafure^  Shakeljpeare 
gives  us  moft  natural,  as  well  as  highly  poetical 
fentiments  of  Death,  in  the  charafter  of  Ckudio; 
who,  after  his  fifter  has  talked  with  unthinking 
levity,  thus 

"  Oh?  were  it  but  my  life, 

I'd  throw  it  down  for  your  deliverance 

As  frankly  as  a  pin." 

Serioufly  exprefles  himfelf  in  a  fhort  fentence, 
*'  Death's  a  fearful  thing." 

And  a  little  after, 

*•  Aye,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where, 
To  lie  in  cold  obftruftion,  and  to  rot; 
This  fenfible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod;  and  the  delighted  fpirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  refide 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice; 

To 
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To  be  imprifoii'd  in  the  viewlefs  winds, 

And  blown  with  reftlefs  violence  roynd  about    * 

The  pendant  world ;  or  to  be  worfe  than  word 

OFthofe,  tba^t  lawlefsand  uncertain  thoughts 

Imagine  howling;  'tis  too  horrible! 

The  wearied  and  mod  loathed  worldly  life 

That  age,  ache,  penury,  imprifonment, 

Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradife 

To  what  we  fear  of  Death." 

Thus  an  Infidel,  who  has  a  lively  imagination, 
may,  upon  his  own  principles,  be  frightened  when 
he  thinks  of  Death.  For  infidelity,  as  to  a  future 
ftate,  can  carry  a  man  no  farther  than  fcepticifm ; 
and  it  is  fuffici.ent  to  excite  fear  in  a  drong  degree, 
that  fuch  horrible  fituations  as  Shakefpeare  fan- 
cies, in  the  verfes  which  I  havjC  jud  quoted,  are 
even  poflible. 

Neither,  in  my  apprehenfion,  can  any  man, 
whofe  mind  is  not  naturally  dull,  or  grown  cal- 
lus by  age,  be  without  uneafinefs  when  he  looks 
forward  to  the  aft  of  diflblution  itfelf.  A  hypo- 
chondriac fancies  himfelf  at  different  times  fufFer- 
ing  Death  in  all  the  various  ways  in  which  it  has 
been  obferved;  and  thus  he  dies  many  times  be- 
fore his  death.  I  myfelf  have  been  frequently 
terrified^  and  difmally  aSlided  in  this  way,  nor 
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can  I  yet  fecure  my  mind  againft  it  at  gloomy 
fcafons  of  dejeftion. 

When  one  has  found  relief  by  any  remedy, 
however  accidental,  it  is  humane  to  mention  it  to 
others.  1  am  therefore  to  inform  my  hypochon- 
driac brethren,  who  may  have  the  fame  horrible 
imaginations  of  Death  which  I  have  had,  that  I 
have  found  fenfible  confolations  from  a  very  pretty 
paffage,  which  I  chanced  to  read  feveral  years 
ago,  which  is  thus: 

**  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  the  fear  of  Death 
is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  paflions  implanted  in  human 
nature,  and  wifely  ordained  by  Providence  as  a 
fort  of  guard  to  retain  mankind  within  their  ap- 
pointed ftation.  Yet,  poffibly,  there  are  not  thofe 
agonies  in  dying  which  are  ufually  fuppofed:  many 
things  appear  more  formidable  in  imagination, 
than  they  are  in  reality.  When  we  are  in  perfeft 
health  and  vivacity,  we  have  a  horrible  idea  of 
fickncfs  and  confinement.  But  when  we  are 
aBually  fick  or  confined,  we  are  more  infejifible 
to  the  plcafures  and  gaieties  of  the  world,  and  re- 
conciled to  the  alteration.  As  our  diftemper  in- 
creafes,  we  begin  to  be  difguftcd  with  life,  and 
with  to  be  releafed.  The  afpefl  of  Death  becomes 
more  familiar  as  it  approaches.     As  nature  finks 
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imo  diflblution,  we  gradually  lofe  the  power  of 
fcnfation.  The  interval  of  departure  is  fhort  and 
tranfient;  the  change  imperceptible.  No  reflec- 
tion, and  therefore  no  pain,  fucceeds.  The  foul 
forgets  her  anxiety,  and  links  into  repofe;  and  if 
there  is  a  pain,  there  is,  upon  Chrillian  principles, 
ablifsin  dying. 

•*  Wc  may  perhaps  reconcile  ourfelves,  in  fome 
mcafurc,  to  the  thoughts  of  our  deceafe,  by  ob- 
fcrving  how  fleep  pervades  the  human  frame,  and 
fufpends  its  operations.  With  what  eafe  do  we 
pafi  from  waking  to  fleeping!  With  how  little 
concern  do  we* part  with  the  knowledsje  of  light, 
and  of  ourfelves!  And  if  this  temporary  infeiiii- 
bility,  this  image  of  Death,  deals  upon  us  imper- 
ceptibly; if  we  feel  an  inexprcfTibie  rwretncfs  iu 
that  fituation,  why  may  we  not  imagine  thit  tho 
fenfes  glide  away  in  the  fame  foft  and  eafy  man- 
ner, when  nature  finks  into  the  profoundefl; 
repofe?" 

There  are  few  more  beautiful  pieces  of  writing 
than  this,  which  was  extrafted  from  the  Critical 
Review,  in  giving  an  account  of  Dr.  Stennett's 
Difcourfeson  Perfonal  Religion. — A  llriking  and 
cxpreffive  defcription  of  the  horrors  of  dying  is 
-quoted  from  that  book;  upon  which  the  Reviewer 
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has  made  the  aforefaid  refleftion.  Indeed,  I  have 
often  wondered  at  the  excellenceof  writing  which 
I  have  found  in  the  Reviews,  when  I  confidered 
that  the  authors  were  anonymous,  and  could  not 
be  ftimulated  by  the  hopes  of  praifc. 

Notwithftanding  my  perfuafion  that  the  fear  of 
Death  is  rational,  and  will  ever  be  found  in  a 
thinking  being,  I  am  very  willing  to  allow  all 
proper  refpeQ;  to  that  firmnefs  and  fortitude  of 
which  iome  are  poffefled;  who,  whilft  they  are 
fenfible  of  the  awful  importance  of  launching  from 
one  ftate  of  being  into  another,  fupport  the 
thoughts  of  it  with  a  calmnefs  and  humble  hope 
becoming  at  once  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
and  the  humble  confidence  of  piety. 


On  gaming. 

AS  Gaming  is  frequently  the  fource  of  that 
fearful  murderous  hatred  which  has  lately 
been  a  terror  to  the  nation,  I  think  it  would  be 
doing  an  acceptable  public  fervice  to  (hew  in  what 
deteftation  it  is  held  by  the  whole  community 
affcmbled  in  Parliament;  and  this  cannot  be  bet- 
ter done  than  by  a  tranfcription  from  the  learned 

Blackr 
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Blackftone,  in  which  he  exhibits  a  beautiful  dis- 
play and  liberality  of  fentiments. 

After  having  fet  forth  what  provifion  the  wifdom 
of  legiflature  has  made  againd  luxury,  that  bale- 
ful plague  and  ruinous  peft  of  fociety;  and  men- 
tioned that  by  lo  Edw.  III.  flat.  3,  no  man  fhali 
be  ferved  at  dinner  or  fupper  with  more  than  two 
courfcs,  except  upon  fome  great  holidays,  there 
fpecified,  in  which  he  may  be  ferved  with  three. 
He  introduces  Gaming  as  the  natural  offspring  of 
luxury,  and  fays,  •*  Next  to  that  of  luxury,  na- 
turally follows  the  offence  of  Gaming,  which  is 
generally  introduced  to  fupply  or  retrieve  the  ex- 
penccs  occafioned  by  the  former;  it  being  a  kind 
of  tacit  confeffion  that  the  company  engaged 
therein  do,  in  general,  exceed  the  bounds  of  their 
refpeftive  fortunes;  and  therefore  they  caft  lots, 
to  determine  upon  whom  the  ruin  fhall  fall,  that 
the  reft  may  be  faved  a  little  longer."  But  taken 
in  any  light,  it  is  an  offence  of  the  mod  alarming 
nature;  tending,  by  neceCTary  confequences,  to 
promote  public  idlenefs,  theft,  and  debauchery, 
among  thofe  of  a  lower  clafs:  and  among  perfons 
of  a  fuperior,  it  has  been  frequently  attended 
with  the  fudden  ruin  and  defolation  of  ancient  and 
opulent  families,  an  abandoned  proftitution  of 
every  principle  of  honour  and  virtue,  and  too 

often 
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often  has  ended  in  fclf-murder.  .To  reftrain  ihh 
vice  among  the  inferior  fort  of  people,  the  ftatute 
33  Henry  VIII.  c.  9,  was  made;  which  pro- 
hibits, 10  all  but  gentlemen,  the  games  of  tennis, 
tables,  cards,  dice,  bowls,  and  other  unlawful  di- 
vcrfions  therein  fpecified,  unlefs  in  the  time  of 
Chriitmas,  under  pecuniary  pains  and  imprifon- 
ment.  And  the  fame  law,  and  alfo  the  flat.  30 
Geo.  II.  c.  24,  inflia  pecuniary  penalties  as  well 
upon  the  mafter  of  any  public-houfe  wherein  fer- 
vants  are  permitted  to  game,  as  upon  the  fervants 
thcmfelves,  who  are  found  to  be  gaming  there.-— 
But  this  is  not  the  principal  ground  of  modem 
complaints:  it  is  the  gaming  in  high  life  that  tie- 
mands  the  attention  of  Magiftratesi  a  paffipn  in 
which  every  valuable  confideration  is  made  a 
facrifice,  and  which  we  feem  to  have  inherited 
from  our  anceftors,  the  ancient  Germans,  whom 
Tacitus  defcribes  to  have  been  bewitched  with  the 
fpirit  of  play  to  a  moft  exorbitant  degree.  **  They 
addi£l  themfelves  (fays  he)  to  dice,  (which  is  won- 
derful) when  fober,  and  as  a  fcrious  employment; 
with  fuch  a  mad  defire  of  winning  or  lofing,  that 
when  ftripped  of  every  thing  elfe,  they  will  flake 
at  laft  their  liberty,  and  their  very  felves.  The 
lofer  goes  into  voluntary  flavery,  and,  though 
younger  and  ftronger  than  his  antagonift,  fuffers 
himfelf  to  be  bound  and  fold.— And  this  perfe- 
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verance  in  fo  bad  a  caufe  they  call  the  point  of 
Amur." 

When  men  are  thus  intoxicated  with  fo  frantic 
a  fpirit,  laws  will  be  of  little  avail ;  becaufe  the 
fame  falfe  fenfe  of  honour  that  prompts  a  man  ta 
lacrifice  himfelf,  will  deter  him  from  appealing  to 
the  Magiftrate.     Yet  it  is  proper  that  laws  fliould 
be,  and  be  known  publicly,  that  gentlemen  may 
learn  what  penalties  they  wilfully  incur,  and  what 
confidence  they  repofe  in  fharpers;  who,   if  fuc- 
cefsful  in  play,  are  certain  to  be  paid  with  honour; 
orif  unfuccefsful,  have  it  in  their  power  to  be  ftill 
.greater  gainers  by  informing.     For  by  flat,  16, 
Car.  II.  c.  7,  if  any  perfon,   by  playing  or  bet- 
ting, fliall  lof(^  more  than  lool.  at  one  time,   he 
Ihall  not  be  compellable  to  pay  the  fame;  and  the 
vinncr  fliall  forfeit  treble  the  value,  one  moiety 
to  the  King,  the  other  to  the  informer.     The  gth 
Anne,  c.   14,  enaQs,   that  all  bonds,  and  other 
fccurities,  given  for  money  won  at  play,  or  rao- 
Bey  lent  at  the  time  to  play  withal,  (hall  be  utterly 
void:    that  all   mortgages  and  incumbrances  of 
lands  made  upon  the  fame  confideration,  fliall  be 
and  endure  to  the  ufe  of  the  heir  of  the  mortgager  : 
that  if  any  perfon,  at  one  time,  lofes  lol.  at  play, 
.  he  may  fue  the  winner,   and  recover  it  back  by 
aftion  of  debt  at  law;  and,  in  cafe  the  lofer  does 
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not,  any  other  perfon  may  fue  the  winner  f6r  fire- 
ble  the  fum  fo  loft;  and  the  plaintiflFineuher#afc 
may  examine  the  defendant  himfelf  upon  oalh; 
and  no  privilege  of  Parliament  Ihatl  be  allowed. 
And  if  any  one  cheats  at  play,  and  at  oiie  tinle 
uins  more  than  lol.  or  any  valuable  thing,  be 
may  he  indifted  thereupon,  and  (ball  fcH'feir'fi^ 
time^  the  value;  fball  be  deemed  infamoos,  Mid 
(hall  fuffer  fuch  corporal  punifhrnentaaiA'Cafeof 
M'ilful  perjury. 

By  ft.  t8  Geo.  II.  c.  24,  the  ft.  9  Anne  is  fitr- 
ther  enforced.  The  forfeitures  of  that  a£l  raity 
now  be  recovered  in  a  Court  of  Equity:  and  ji 
any  beconviQed,  upon  information  or  indilEtment, 
of  winning  or  loGng  at  any  fitting  10  or  20I.  within 
twenty-four  hours,  he  fball  forfeit  five  limes 
the  fum. 

Thus  careful  has  the  legiflature  been  to  prevent 
this  deftruflive  vice;  which  inay  'fliew  that  our 
laws  are  not  fo  deficient  as  ourfelves,  and  our 
magiftrates,  in  putting  tbofe  laws  in  execution. 

As  gamcft^s  are  men  whoboaft  6f  very  exalted 
fpirits,  both  as  to  the  delicacy  of  their  honour, 
and  quick  fcnfibility  of  parts,  I  would  beg  leave 
to  fliew  them  in  what   fovereign  contempt  the 
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}adicioufly  caodid  Addifon  keld  both :  *'  It  is 
wonderful  (fays  he)  to  fee  perfons  of  the  beftfenfe 
paffing  away  a  dozen  hours  together  in  ihuSling 
Md  dividing  a  pack  of  cards,  with  no  other  con- 
ver&tion  but  what  is  made  up  of  a  few  game 
phrafeSy  and  no  other  ideas  but  thofe  of  black  or 
fid  fpots  ranged  together  in  different  figures. — 
Would  not  a  man  laugh  to  hear  any  one  of  his 
^cies  complaining  that  life  is  fhort?"  And  in 
another  place  he  fays,  "  You  often  fee  a  common 
ftarper  in  competition  with  a  gentleman  of  the  firfl 
rank;  though  all  mankind  is  convinced  that  a 
^hting  gamefler  is  only  a  pick-pocket,  with  the 
(Qurage  of  ^  highwayman/' 


Of  friendship. 


THE  greateft  fweetner  of  human  life  is  Friend- 
Ihip.  To  raife  this  to  the  higheft  pitch  of 
enjoyment,  is  a  fecret  which  but  few  difcover,— 
Friendfhips,  in  general,  are  fuddcnly  contraQed  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  the)^  are  eafily  dif- 
iblved.  A  man  who  has  amufed  us  for  an  even- 
ing with  fprigbtly  merriment,  fhall  be  admitted 
into  the  number  of  our  friends,  and  received  with 
that  ardour  which  is  always  the  attendant  upon 
the  firft  imprclQon  of  regards.     But,  though  wit  be 
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an  agreeable,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  qualifi* 
cation  neceflary  in  a  friend;  and  is,  of  all  others, 
the  moft  precarious  foundation  of  efteem.  A  wit, 
in  this  refpeft,  rcfembles  a  beauty;  all  admire  her, 
though  few  would  venture  to  chufe  her  as  a  wife** 

Qualifications  that  make  a  man  the  objeft  df 
general  applaufe,  are  not,  in  themfelves,  fufhcient 
to  conciliate  our  friendly  regards.  Amidft  this 
univerfal  admiration,  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
the  partiality  of  friendfhip  to  exercife  itfelf;  and 
a  man  under  the  fame  obligations  to  every  perfon, 
cannot,  in  llrifl  juftice,  limit  his  regards  to  any 
one  in  particular.  It  is  much  more  reafonable  to 
fuppofe  that  he  will  facrifice  the  opinion  and 
efleem  of  an  individual,  to  the  opinion  and  efteem 
of  the  reft;  and  will,  at  the  expence  of  one  ad- 
mirer, attempt  to  raife  his  reputation  with  others. 

But  the  wit  is  not  the  only  man  difqualified  for 
Friendfliip.  Look  round  the  world,  and  you  will 
fee  men  employed  in  fuch  purfuits,  and  difturbed- 
with  fuch  paffions,  as  make  Friendftiip  appear  al- 
moft  an  empty  name,  and  an  imaginary  exiftence. 
Moft  breafts  are  fo  contrafted  by  felfifli  and  mer- 
cenary principles,  that  they  are  incapable  of  feel- 
ing any  of  the  finer  movements  and  reciproca- 
tions of  benevolence ;  and  even  where  nature  has 
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fofiencd  the  heart  to  this  delicate  fenfibility,  Ihe 
has,  perhaps,  confiderably  abated  its  operation, 
by  principles  and  habits  of  a  contrary  kind.— • 
Some  are  fufceptible  of  the  warmed  afFeftion, 
quick  to  the  call  of  neceflSty,  and  ready  to  relieve 
and  fuccour  diftrefs;  but  then  they  lie  open  to 
the  attack  of  every  fofter  paffion,  and  have  not 
fortitude  fufficient  to  reafon  down  thefe  rifing 
propenfities  of  nature  into  the  genuine  principles 
ofdifinterefted  Friendlhip,  Others,  fromfelfifh- 
ncfsand  pride,  {hall  lend  an  eafy  ear  to  the  whif- 
pcr  of  malignity  and  envy.  Others  deftroy 
Friendihip  by  fufpicion  and  referve.  Others  have 
hearts  foft  to  every  impreflion ;  and,  in  thefe,  one 
fcalof  Friendlhip  is  obliterated  by  another:  while 
feme,  by  a  mutable  difpoGtion  of  mind,  relinquifli 
Acir  friends,  not  becaufe  they  ceafe  to  be,  but 
continue  what  they  once  were.  But  when  wc 
come  to  refleft,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Friend- 
ihip, in  order  to  be  true  and  lalling,  muft  know 
no  rival  or  referve,  have  fimilar  virtues  for  its 
foundation,  and  mutual  efteem  for  its  fupport, 
and  the  happinefs  of  another  preferred  to  our  own  ; 
and  when  we  confider,  on  the  other,  the  fufpicions 
of  pride,  the  love  of  fuperiority,  and  the  natural 
diftruft  of  the  human  heart,  we  fhall  foon  find 
ihat  Socrates  made  a  right  eftimate  of  Friendlhip, 

and 


and  that  a  very  fmali  manlloB  will  contain  thoCe 
which  any  man  can  truly  call  fuch., 

Coniidering  thefe  requi£tes  of  Friendlhipi,  9^ 
the  oppofition  in  the  way  of  their  acquifitipn,  we 
have  a  melancholy  inilance  of  the  imperfedioi)  pf 
our  prefent  ftate  of  being,  which  almoft  denic* 
the  poflibility  of  attaining  that  which  is  the  grealfft 
happinets  we  can  enjoy.  But  this  may  be  wifely-  s 
defigned  by  the  Author  of  our  being:  fin/Qe»  if 
Friendfhip  were  Complete,  our  happipefs  here 
would  appear  fo  abfolute.  as  greatly  to  retard  Qur 
improvements  in  thofe  virtues  upon  which  a  Friends 
fhlp  mod  exalted,  lading,  and  rehned,  fliall  be 
eftabliflicd.  But  though  we  may  not  arrive  at  all 
at  tnat  happinefs  which  we  are  afTured  a  pure 
Friendfhip  is  capable  of  affording,  yet  this  oyght 
not  to  make  us  indolent  in  our  refearches,  or  in-^ 
different  in  our  regards.  That  man  would  be 
juftly  thought  very  unreafonabk,  who  would  refufe 
to  partake  of  the  elegancies  which  his  own  country 
affords,  bccaufe  other  regions  furnifh  our  greater 
delicacies. 

The  very  conftitution  of  our  minds  leads  us  ina- 
mediately  to  the  cultivation  of  Friendfhip.— 
Though  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  great,  yet, 
the  wider  they  expand,  the  lefs  forcibly  they  aQ. 

That 
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That  benevolence  we  feel  towards  all  mankind  is 
oflb  undeterminate  a  nature,  that,  when  the  gcne« 
ral  calamities  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  reprc- 
feiited  to  us,  where,  perhaps,  whole  nations  are 
kimtediate  fufFerera,  we  ^nter  not  iflto  that  fym- 
p«Khy  which  wc  Ihould  feel  for  one  family  Or 
fricftdindiftrefs.  We  fhall  always  find  that,  in 
cMd  pfroportion  as  the  objeft  of  our  benevolence 
d^cftfafes,  the  tncMre  warm  and  lively  our  bene- 
▼dence  operates.  The  good  of  ihe  political 
tottftnunity  to  which  we  belong,  is  more  the  objeft 
of  our  regards  than  the  community  of  the  world; 
tbatof  our  family  and  friends,  more  than  that  6f 
the  political  community ;  and  that  of  an  indivi- 
dual is  ftill  more  facred  and  dear.  Here  our 
regards  center  upon  an  abfolute  obje6l,  and  there 
ii  more  than  general  calamity  to  afFe£t  us.  When 
ont  particularear  isopen  to  our  complaints;  when 
we  fee  one  breaft  filled  with  fympathy ;  the  eye  of 
an  individual  flowing  with  a  tear  of  compaflion, 
orgladwith  thefparfcling  of  joy;  we  imagine  this 
to  be  an  extraordinary  inftance  of  that  humanity 
which,  in  every  inftance,  gains  our  efteem  and 
approbation. 

The  requifites  of  Friendfhip,  then,  as  we  ob- 
fcfved,  ire  confidence,  love,  and  efteem :  fuch  as 
are  founded  upon  (imilar  pcrfeClions  of  charafter, 
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or  fimilar  tafte,  with  no  more  oppofition  of 
timent  than  what  fhall  fometimes  prove  a  gc 
excitement  .to  an  amicable  difpute.     We  cai 
confide  in  the  man  whofe  morofenefs  makes 
referved,    any  more  than  in  him  whofe  Ic 
makes  him  liable  to  change.     We  cannot 
the  man  of  pride,  or  commit  a  fecret  to  his  k 
ing  who  is  always  unguarded.     We  muft  1 
love  and    efteem.the    perfon  we  admit   to 
Friendfhip;  becaufe  a  man  may  poflefs  qua) 
which  may  produce  love,   and  no  efteem; 
cfteem  without  love.     The  former  is  founde( 
qualifications  that  pleafe,  the  latter  on  thofe 
command  approbation. 

We,  in  fome  fort,  love  ourfelves  in  our  fri- 
and  are  glad,  from  a  defire  of  appearing  dif 
refled,  to  make  a  joint  offering  to  benevol 
and  felf-love.  The  foundation  of  this  muft 
the  fimilarity  between  ourfelves  and  our  hit 
The  fame  tafte  that  leads  to  the  fame  pleal 
binds  us  moft  forcibly  with  the  cords  of  affef 
We  love  to  recoUeCl,  much  more  conftantly 
verfe,  with  objefts  with  which  we  have  connc 
the  moft  agreeable  ideas;  and,  by  this  joint 
ticipation,  we  give  a  countenance  to  plea 
otherwife  fugitive,  and  of  precarions  ren 
brance.      Such   an  oppofition  of  fentimen 
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Friendfliip  mull  never  appear,  as  may  lead  us  to 
efpoufe  the  caufes  of  different  parties.  In  con- 
tentions which  thefe  produce,  Friendfliip  has  been 
often  deftroyed,  without  the  conviQion  of  eithei* 
of  the  opponents. 

When  once  we  have  made  choice  of  a  friend, 
let  our  care  to  keep  him  be  equal  to  the  value  of 
thepofleflion  we  enjoy:  and  let  us  remember  the 
imperfeftions  of  humanity,  and  expeft  not  too 
much  even  from  Friendfliip  itfelf.  We  may  truft 
inthe  fincerity  of  a  friend;  but  there  are  fecrets 
which  no  other  bread  but  our  own  fliould  be  con- 
fcious  of.  We  may  reveal  many  griefs,  but  a 
portion  ought  to  be  referved  as  a  trial  of  our  own 
fortitude.  We  may  communicate  many  plea- 
fures,  yet  ftillhave  fome  in  referve:  there  will  be 
feafonswhen  thefe  may  amufe,  and  when  a  fricnH 
cannot  delight.  Friendfliip  may  be  made  fub- 
fervientlo  the  nobleft  purpofcs  of  human  life; 
for,  though  it  will  not  allow  of  direCl  oppofition 
of  fentiment,  or  the  contention  of  fuperiority,  yet 
it  admits  of  a  generous  emulation  who  fhall  excel 
in  all  the  amiable  virtues  that  conneft  mankind  in 
the  inviolable  union  of  focial  benevolence. 
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THE 

LESSON  OP  MISFORTUNE, 

A    MORAL    TALE. 

^'  npO  overcome  adverfity,  and; brave  death 
-■-  itfelf,  is  the  elFeft  of  a  noble  and  generous 
refolution.  But  there  is  ftill  a  fpecies  of  courage 
which  I  think  lefs  frequently  to  be  met  with  in 
the  world,  but  not  lefs  admirable.  I  fhall  give  an 
inftance  of  it  in  relating  what  I  heard  from  Wate- 
let,  as  we  were  one  day  walking  together  in  the 
groves  of  Moulin  Joli. 

**  Of  all  men  of  the  prefent  century,  Watelet- 
fecmed  to  have  conduSed  himfelf  in  a  manner  the: 
ynoft  likely  to  fecure  a  life  of  happinefs.  He  was 
a  man  of  univerfal  tafte,  a  lover  of  the  arts,  and 
an  cncourager  of  artifts  and  men  of  letters;  he 
was  himfelf  a  literary  man  and  an  artift,  but  no« 
with  fufficient  fuccefs  to  awaken  and  call  fortbr 
envy;  he  poCTeffed  that  moderate  excellence  od 
talent,  which  fues  for  indulgence,  and  which,  frc^ 
from  noife  and  attention,  acquiring  efteem  anc 
difpcnfing  with  glory,  amufes  the  leifures  of  uik 
ambitious  retirement,  or  of  a  few  partial  friends 
he  was  wife  enough  to  confine  his  defire  of  ap^ 
plaufe  within  the  limits  of  that  narrow  circle^  an* 
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not  to  feek  in  the  world  either  the  fulfome  praife 
of  admirers,  or  the  criticifm  of  jealoufy.  Add  to 
thefe  advantages  an  uncommon  amenity  of  man- 
ners, a  delicate  fenfibility  of  difpofition,  an  atten- 
tive and  conciliating  politenefs,  and  you  will  have 
tte  idea  of  a  life  that  was  innocently  pleafurable,. 
Such  was  the  life  of  Watelejt. 

"  Every  body  heard  of  his  philolbphical  retreat 
en  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  I  fometimes  paid  him 
a  vifit  there.  One  day  I  met  a  new-married  cou- 
ple that  were  mutually  delighted  with  each  other; 
Ac  hufband  ftill  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  the  bride 
not  yet  twenty  years  of  age.  Watelet  fcemed 
himfclf  to  derive  happinefs  from  theirs,  and  their 
looks  were  expreflive  of  their  owing  it  to  him. — 
As  they  fpake  the  French  tongue  with  purity,  I 
was  furprized  to  hear  them  fay  they  were  going  to 
live  in  Holland,  and  that  they  were  come  to  take 
their  leave  of  him.  When  dinner  was  over,  and 
when  they  were  gone  away,  1  had  the  curiofity  to 
aik  who  this  happy  and  grateful  couple  were. 
My  friend  led  me  into  a  corner  of  his  enchanting 
ifland,  where  we  both  fat  down.  '  Liften,'  faid 
he,  *  and  you  will  fee  honour  faved  from  fhip- 
wrcck  by  virtue.' 
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**  In  a  journey  to  Holland,  which  I  undertook 
folely  to  fee  a  country  for  which  man  is  conftantly 
contending  with  the  fea,  and  which  is  enriched  by 
commerce  in  defpite,  as  it  were,  of  nature,  I  was 
recommended  to  a  rich  merchant  of  the  name  of 
Odeiman,  a  man  as  liberal  in  his  houfe,  as  he  was 
avaricious  in  his  commerce.  In  his  counting- 
houfe,  and  at  his  table,  I  found  a  young  French- 
man, of  an  interefting  appearance  and  uncommon 
modefty  of  deportment.  He  was  known  in  Hol- 
land by  no  other  name  than  that  of  Oliver. 

*'  In  vain  Odelman,  who  was  a  man  of  plain 
manners,  treated  him  like  a  friend,  and  almoft  as 
an  equal;  the  young  man,  with  a  certain  refpeft- 
ful  dignity,  always  kept  himfelf  at  a  proper  dif- 
tance;  you  would  have  faid,  at  that  of  a  fon  ever 
attentive  and  duteous  to  the  will  of  his  father, 
whom  he  was  ferving  for  love, 

*'  I  (hewed  him  an  attentionof  which  he  appear- 
ed very  fcnfibie,  and  which  he  returned  by  a 
certain  noblcnefs  of  deportment,  but  with  an  air 
of  humility  and  bafhfulnefs.  At  table  he  faid  lit- 
tle, but  with  a  manner,  a  decency,  a  choice  of 
expreflion,  that  befpoke  a  well-educated  man.— - 
After  dinner  he  accofled  me  in  the  moft  obliging 
manner,  and  made  mc  a  tender  of  his  fervices. — 

I  did 
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I  did  not  take  an  undue  advantage  of  it;  but  I 
begged  him  to  aflift  me  with  his  advice  relative  to 
the  management  of  my  expences,  and  to  fome 
purchafes  I  wiflied  to  make.  To  this  friendly 
office  he  joined  the  kindeft  attentions  to  the  mod 
affe&ionate  care. 

"  I  endeavoured  to  learn  what  had  induced  him 
to  live  in  Holland.  He  replied,  *  it  was  misfor- 
tune;' and  in  every  thing  that  related  to  himfelf, 
I  thought  I  perceived  he  did  not  wifli  to  come  to 
an  explanation. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  while  wepafTed-all  the  time 
he  could  fpare  together,  and  with  a  complaifance 
that  nay  curiofity  fometimes  fatigued,  but  never 
wore  out,  he  gave  me  every  information  relative 
to  whatever  was  interefting  in  Holland.  He  re- 
prefented  it  as  having  no  more  than  an  artificial 
exiftence  in  its  relations  with  all  ihe  nations  of  the 
univerfe,  and  continually  occupied  in  fupporting 
and  defending  its  dykes  and  its  liberties.  Im- 
prefled  with  gratitude  in  favour  of  his  new  coun- 
try* he  fpake  of  it  with  the  cxprefiion  of  a  fenti- 
Dient  to  which  his  melancholy  gave  greater  force, 
and  which,  though  full  of  elleem  for  that  country, 
was  neverthelefs  mingled  with  the  regret  and  rc- 
colleftion  of  his  own,     *  Ah !'  would  he  fay,    '  if 
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France  did  the  fourth  part  as  much  to  aflift  nature 

as  Holland  does  to  fubdue  it!' And  from  a 

view  of  the  manners  of  the  Dutch,  their  laws,  their 
laborious  and  painful  induftry,  he  led  me  to 
admire  the  prodigies  that  are  brought  about  by 
neceffity. 

"  You  may  be  fure  I  began  to  conceive  a  fin* 
gular  affeftion  for  him.  *  This  is  an  entertaining 
young  man,'  faid  I  to  Odelman,  *  and  I  have  the 
greatell  reafon  to  fpcak  in  his  favour.  It  was 
doubtlefs  you  that  recommended  him  to  (hew  n>e 
fuch  attention/  "  Not  at  all,"  replied  he,  "  but 
you  are  a  Frenchman,  and  he  idolizes  his  coun« 
try.  I -am  very  glad,  however,  to  profit  by  its 
lofs,  for  it  has  few  more  fuch  to  boaft  of.  He  is 
an  aflcmblage  of  every  eftimable  quality;  fidelity, 
intelligence,  indefatigable  application,  readinefs 
in  bufinefs,  an  extreme  quicknefs  and  nicenefs  of 
perception;  a  fpirit  of  order  which  nothing  can 
efcape;  and  above  all,  an  oeconomy — Ah!  he  is 
the  man,  indeed,  that  knows  the  value  of  money." 

*'  The  laft  article  of  his  eulogium  was  not  of  my 
tafle ;  and,  in  his  excufe,  I  obferved,  that  *  it  was 
allowable  in  the  unfortunate  to  be  avaricious/ 
•'  Avaricious!  he  is  not  fo,"  replied  tKe  Dutch- 
man, "  for  he  is  not  even  covetous.     Never,  I 

am 
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am  well  aflured,  did  he  defire  the  wealth  of  ano- 
ther; he  is  only  careful  of  his  own.  But  in  the 
management  of  it  he  exhibits  a  parfimony,  fo  in* 
genuous  and  fo  refined,  that  the  Dutch  themfelves 
are  aftonifhed  at  it."  *  And  yet  there  is  nothing/ 
obferved  I,  '  about  him,  that  betrays  an  interefted 
difpofition.  He  talked  to  me  about  your  wealth, 
and  the  wealth  of  Holland;  but  he  talked  of  them 
without  envy.' 

"Oh!  no;  I  told  you  he  was  not  envious.— • 
He  feems  to  want  even  that  defire  of  gain  which 
is  the  very  foul  of  our  commerce.     I  have  often 
propofed  to  him  to  adventure  the  profits  of  his 
labour  in  my  fhips," — *  No,'  he  would  fay,   *  1 
have  nothing  to  rifk.     The  little  I  poflefs,  I  can- 
not do  without.'     And  when  he  has  fometimes 
given  way  to  my  perfuafion,  and  cxpofed  fmall 
funis  to  the  dangers  of  the  fea,  I  have  feen  him 
lb  much  agitated,  till  the  fafe  return  of  the  veffel, 
that  he  has  loft  his  nightly  reft.     This  is  exaflly 
the  difpofition  of  the  ant.     Satisfied  with  what  he 
can  accumulate  by  labour,  he  never  regrets  his 
not  acquiring  more;  and,   preferving  in  his  oeco- 
nomy  an  air  of  eafy  circumftances,  and  of  dignity, 
he  appears,  in  refraining  from  every  thing,  to  be 
inwant  of  nothing.     For  inttance,  you  fee  he  is 
decently  dreffed.     Well,  that  blue   coat,  upon 
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which  was  never  feep  a  grain  of  duft,  is  the  fame 
he  has  worn  for  fix  years  together,  and  is  the  only 
cpat  he  pofTefles.     He  did  me  the  favour  to  dine 
with  me  to-day,  this  is  what  he  rarely  does;  and 
yet  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  does  not  make  my 
table  his  own;  but  he  chufes  rather  to  difpofe  of 
.that  article  of  his  expences  in  his  own  way,  in 
order  to  reduce  it  to  what  is  barely  necefTary ; 
and  in  every  want  of  life  his  frugality  ftill  finds 
out  means  of  oeconomy.     But  what  moft  furprizes 
me  is,  the  fecrccy  with  which  he  hides,  even  from 
me,  the  ufe  he  makes  of  his  money.     I  at  firft 
imagined  he  had  fome  miftrefs  that  faved  him  the 
trouble  of  hoarding  it  up;  but  the  propriety  of 
his  conduct  foon  removed  that  fufpicion.     I  can 
now  make  no  other  conclufion,  than,  that  being 
impatient  to  return  to  his  own  country,  he  remits 
his  little  fortune  thither  as  fad  as  he  makes  it,  and 
conceals  from  me  his  intention  of  going  and  en- 
joying it  there. 

"  As  nothing  was  more  natural,  or  more  likely, 
I  was  quite  of  the  fame  opinion,  but,  before  my 
departure,  I  became  better  acquainted  with  this 
uncommon  and  virtuous  young  man. 

*'  My  dear  countryman,"  faid  I,  the  day  I  was 
taking  my  leave  of  him,  "I  am  going  back  to  Paris. 
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Shall  I  be  unfortunate  enough  to  be  of  no  ufe  to 
you  there?  I  have  afforded  you  the  pleafure  of 
obliging  me  as  much  and  as  long  as  you  have 
pleafed;  do^'t  refufe  me  an  opportunity  of  re- 
turning the  obligation." — '  No,  Sir/  faid  he,  *  you 
Ihall  have  it;  and,  in  exchange  for  the  little  fer- 
vices  which  you  are  pleafed  to  over-value,  I  (hall 
come  this  evening,  and  requeft  one  from  you, 
vhich  is  of  the  moll  material  confequencc  to  me. 
I  mull  obferve  that  it  is  a  fecret  which  I  am  going 
to  communicate  to  you;  but  I  can  be  under  no 
apprehenfions. — ^Your  name  alone  is  a  fufficient 
guarantee.'  I  promifcd  to  keep  it  faithfully;  and 
on  that  very  evening  he  called  on  me  with  a  caf- 
ket  full  of  gold  in  his  hand. 

*  Here,'  fays  he,  *  are  five  hundred  louis  d'ors, 
ariGng  from  three  years  favings,  and  a  paper 
figned  with  my  hand  that  will  indicate  the  ufe  I 
wifli  them  to  be  put  to/  It  was  figned  Oliver 
Salvary.  How  great  was  my  furprize  to  find  it 
was  deftincd  for  nothing  but  objects  of  luxury! — 
a  thoufand  crowns  to  a  jeweller;  a  thoufand  to  a 
cabinet-maker;  a  hundred  louis  for  millinery;  as 
much  for  laces;  and  the  reft  to  a  perfumer. 

*  I  furprize  you/  faid  he,  '  yet  y«a  don't  fee  all. 
I  have  already  paid,  thank  Heaven,  three  hundred 
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louis  for  the  like  fooleries;  and  I  have  much  yet 
to  pay  before  every  thing  will  be  difcharged.— 
Mutt  I  tell  it  you,  Sir?  Alas!  I  am  a  diflionoured 
man  in  my  own  country,  and  I  am  labouring  here 
to  wipe  away  a  ftain  I  have  brought  upon  my 
name;  in  the  mean  while,  I  may  die,  and  die  in- 
folvent.  I  wifh  to  make  you  a  witnefs  of  my  good 
intentions,  and  the  efforts  I  am  making  to  repair 
my  misfortunes  and  my  fliame.  What  I  am  going 
to  relate  to  you  may  be  confidered  as  my  tefta- 
ment,  whicn  I  requeft  you  to  receive,  that  in  cafe 
of  my  death,  you  may  take  the  neceffary  pains  to 
reinllate  my  memory/  **  You  will  live  long 
enough,"  faid  I,  "  you  will  have  time  to  efface 
the  remembrance  of  the  misfortunes  of  your  youth. 
But  if.  in  order  to  make  you  eafy,  you  want  no- 
thing but  a  faithful  witnefs  of  your  fentiments  and 
conduQ,  I  am  better  informed  on  that  fubjcft 
than  you  imagine,  and  you  may  with  all  confi- 
dence lay  open  your  heart  to  me,'* 

*  I  begin  then/  faid  he,  fmiling,  *  by  confeflSng, 
that  my  misfortunes  are  entirely  owing  to  myfelf, 
and  that  my  errors  are  without  excufe.  My  pro- 
felTion  was  one  of  thofe  that  effentially  required 
the  ftrifteft  probity;  and  the  firft  law  of  that  pro- 
bity is  not  to  difpofe  of  any  thing  that  is  not  our 
own.     I  reckoned  with  myfelf,  but  reckoned  ilL 
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I  ought  to  have  reckoned  better,  and  my  foolifli 
imprudence  was  not  the  lefs  criminal.  Hear  in 
what  manner  I  was  led  into  it. 

*  A  reputable  extraflion,  a  fair  name,  theefteem 
of  tne  public,  tranfmitted  from  my  anceftors  to 
their  children,  my  youth,  fome  fucceffes  in  which 
I  had  been  much  favoured  by  circumflances;  all 
feemed  to  promife  that  I  fhould  make  a  rapid  and 
J)rilliant  fortune  by  my  profeffion.  This  was 
the  very  rock  on  which  I  fplit. 

•  Monfieur  d'Amene,  a  man  of  fortune,  and 
who  confidered  my  profpefts  as  infallible,  ventured 
to  ground  his  daughter's  happinefs  upon  thefe  dc- 
lufive  hopes.  He  offered  me  her  hand;  and  as 
foon  as  we  were  acquainted,  a  mutual  attachment 
rendered  our, union  equally  defirabic  to  both. — 
She  is  no  more!— If  (he  were  ftill  alive,  and  I 
were  again  to  chufe  a  wife,  it  fhould  be  her.— Yes, 
I  fwear  it  fhould  be  thee,  my  dcarefl  Adrienne, 
that  I  would  chufe  from  among  a  ihoufand.  They 
might  have  more  beauty,  perhaps;  but  who  will 
ever  poflefs  thy  worth,  thy  tendcrnefs,  thy  charm- 
ing temper,  thy  good  fenfe,  and  candour,  in  the 
fame  degree!" 
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**  In  this  addrefs,  his  eyes  upli&ed  to  Heaver] 
vhere  he  feemed  lobe  looking  for  her  fpirit^wer 
moiUened  with  a  tear.  '  Impute  not,'  added  he 
*  to  her  any  thing  that  I  have  done  on  her  ac 
count.  The  innocent  caufe  of  my  misfortune 
flie  never  even  fulpcQed  it.  And  in  the  mida  o 
the  illufions  with  \\hich  {he  was  furrounded,  Ih 
was  far  from  perceiving  the  abyfs  to  which  I  ws 
leading  her,  over  a  path  ftrewed  with  flowers.- 
Enamoured  of  her  before  I  married  her,  mor 
enamoured  after  poffeflion,  I  thought  I  cquI 
never  do  enough  to  make  her  happy ;  and  in  conr 
parifon  with  the  love  with  which  I  burned  for  he 
her  timid  tendernefs,  and  her  fcnfibility,  whic 
\vere  kept  within  bounds  by  her  modefly,  had  a 
appearance  of  coldnefs.  To  make  myfelf  belove 
as  much  as  I  loved  her, — fliall  I  declare  it? — 
wanted  to  intoxicate  her  with  happinefs.  Goo 
heavens!  what  paflion  ought  not  a  man  to  indulg 
with  diltruft,  if  it  be  dangerous  to  givehimfelf  u 
to  the  dcfirc  of  plcafing  his  wife. 

*  A  commodious  and  elegant  manfion,  expei 
five  and  ornamental  furniture,  whatever  fafliic 
and  tade  could  procure  in  the  article  of  drefs  t 
flatter  in  young  minds  the  propenfities  of  felf-lov 
by  affording  new  fplcndour  or  new  attraQions  t 
beaufy,  all  this  prevented  my  -wife's  defires,  ar 
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poured  in  upon  her,  as  it  were,  fpontaneoufly.— -> 
Achofen  focicty,  formed  by  her  own  inclination, 
Ihewed  her  the  moft  flattering  attentions,  and  no- 
thing that  could  render  home  agreeable  was  ever 
wanting. 

*  My  wife  was  too  young  to  confider  it  neceffary 
to  regulate  and  reduce  my  expences.  Ah!  had 
flic  known  how  much  I  rifked  to  pleafe  her,  with 
what  refolution  would  (be  not  have  oppofed  it? 
But  as  (he  brought  me  a  handfome  fortune,  it  was 
natural  for  her  to  conclude,  that  on  my  fide  I  was 
in  good  circumftances.  She  imagined  at  lead  tliat 
my  fituation  in  life  allowed  me  to  put  my  houfe 
npon  a  genteel  footing.  She  perceived  nothing 
in  it  that  was  unfui table  to  my  proft^fTion ;  and  on 
confulting  her  female  friends,  all  this  was  h'^hiy 
froper'^all  this  was  no  more  than  decent.  Alas!  1 
faid  fo  too,  and  Adrienne  alone,  wiiu  her  m.odcft 
andfweet  ingenuous  manners,  afkod  me  if  I  con- 
ceived it  neceffary  to  incur  fuch  expences  to  ren- 
der myfelf  amiable  in  her  eyes.  **  1  cannot  be 
infcnfible,"  faid  Ihe,  *'  to  the  pains  you  take  to 
render  me  happy;  but  I  fliould  be  fo  without  all 
that.  You  love  me,  and  that  is  enough  to  excite 
the  envy  of  thefe  young  women.  What  fativsfac- 
tion  can  you  find  in  increafing  it  by  your  wUhing 
me  to  ecUpfe  them?  Leave  them  their  advan- 
tages, 
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tages,  which  I  fhall  not  envy.  Let  the  frivolity 
of  taftc,  let  whim  and  vain  fuperfluity,  be  their 
love.     Love  and  happinefs  (hall  be  mine." 

*  Her  delicacy,  though  it  gave  her  new  charms, 
did  not  alter  my  conduQ,  and  I  anfwered,  that  it 
was  on  my  account  that  I  complied  with  cuftom  ; 
that  what  appeared  as  luxury  to  her,  was 
nothing  but  a  little  more  elegance  than  ordinary; 
that  good  tafte  was  never  expenfive,  and  that  what- 
ever I  might  do,  I  fhould  never  tranfgrefs  the 
bounds  of  propriety.  I  deceived  her.  I  deceived 
myfelf,  or  rather  I  baniflied  all  refleflion,  I  was 
aware  of  living  beyond  my  prefent  income,  but  in 
a  fliort  time  the  produce  of  my  labours  would 
make  good  the  deficiency,  and  in  the  mean  while 
my  wife  would  have  had  her  enjoyments.  Every 
one  approved  of  my  affeftionate  care  to  make 
her  happy.  Could  I  uo  Icfs  for  her?  Could  I 
even  do  enough  ?  This  was  the  public  voice. 
At  lead  It  was  the  fentimcnts  and  language  of  our 
friends.  My  faiher-in-Iaw  looked  with  concern 
upon  thofe  anticipated  expences,  upon  this  emu- 
lation of  luxury,  which  ruins,  faid  he,  the  greateft 
fortunes.  He  teftified  to  me  his  difapprobation 
of  it  with  fome  degree  of  fevcrity.  I  calmly  re- 
plied, that  this  emulation  fliould  never  lead  me 
iiito  any  indifcrction,  and  he  might  fafely  depend 
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upon  my  prudence.  I  have  fince  learnt  what  an 
impreflion  this  manner  of  refpeftfully  eluding  his 
advice,  made  upon  his  mind,  and  what  bitter 
refentment  he  nourilhed  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart. 

*  The  moment  of  my  becoming  a  father  drew 
nigh,  and  this  moment,  which  I  looked  for  with 
an  impatient  delight,  my  heart  had  hitherto  been 
a  ftranger  to;  this  day,  which  promifed  to  be 
the  happieft  I  had  ever  yet  experienced,  turned 
out  the  moll  fatal.  It  deprived  me  both  of  the 
mother  and  the  child.  This  ftroke  plunged  me 
into  an  abyfs  of  forrow.  I  will  not  tell  you  how 
keari-breaking  it  was;  it  was  that  kind  of  grief 
that  can  only  be  exprefled  by  the  cries  it  utters. 
None  but  thofe  who  experience  fuch  forrows  can 
imagine  what  they  are, 

*  It  was  ftiU  in  the  height  of  my  affli£lion,  when 
my  wife's  father  informed  me  by  his  notary,  ac- 
companied with  a  few  words  of  forrow  and  con- 
dolence, that  the  writings  were  drawn  up  to 
transfer  back  into  his  hands  the  fortune  I  had  re- 
ceived from  him.  Full  of  indignation  at  his  hafte, 
I  replied  that  I  was  quite  prepared ;  and  on  the 
morrow  the  fortune  was  returned.  But  the  jewels 
that  I  had  given  his  daughtcR,  and  the  other  ar- 
ticles 
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licles  of  value  for  her  own  particular  ufe,  became 
alfo  his  fpoils.  He  had  a  legal  right  to  them.  I 
reprefented  the  inhumanity  of  requiring  me,  at  the 
end  of  eighteen  months  marriage,  to  fubmit  to  fo 
fevere  a  law;  but  he  availed  himfelf  of  his  right 
with  all  the  impatience  and  avidity  of  a  greedy 
claimant.  I  fubmitted,  and  this  fevere  exaftion 
made  fome  noife  in  the  world.  Then  did  the 
envy  my  happinefs  had  excited,  haften  to  punifh 
me  for  my  ftiort-lived  felicity,  and  under  the  dif- 
guifeof  pity,  took  care  to  divulge  my  ruin,  which 
it  fecmed  to  deplore.  My  friends  were  lefs  zea- 
lous to  ferve  me,  than  were  my  enemies  to  do  me 
injury.  They  agreed  that  I  had  been  too  much 
in  halte  to  live  away.  They  were  very  right,  but 
they  were  fo  too  late.  It  was  at  my  entertain- 
ments that  they  fhould  have  made  fuch  obferva- 
tions.  But  you,  Sir,  who  know  the  world,  know 
with  what  indulgence  fpendthrifts  are  treated  un- 
til the  period  of  their  ruin.  Mine  was  now  made 
public,  and  my  creditors  being  alarmed,  came  in 
crouds  to  my  houfe.  1  was  determined  not  to 
deceive  them,  and  making  them  acquainted  with 
my  fituation,  I  offered  them  all  that  I  had  left,  and 
only  required  them  to  give  me  time  to  difcharge 
the  reft.  Some  were  accommodating,  but  others, 
alledging  the  wealthy  circumftances  of  my  father- 
in-law,  obfcrved,    that  he  was  the  perfon  who 

ought 
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Ought  to  have  given  me  indulgence,  and  that  in 
feizing  the  fpoils  of  his  daughter,  it  was  their  pro- 
perty he  had  plundered.  In  a  word,  I  was  re- 
duced to  the  neceflity  of  efcaping  from  their  pur- 
fuitsby  blowing  out  my  brains,  or  of  being  fhut 
up  in  a  prifon. 

*  'Twas  this,  Sir,  this  night,  which  I  pafTed  in 
the  agonies  of  ihame  and  defpair,  with  death  on 
one  hand,  and  ruin  on  the  other.  This  is  what 
ought  to  ferve  as  an  eternal  leflbn  and  example. 
Anhoneft  and  inoffenfive  man,  whofeonly  crime 
was  his  dependance  upon  flight  hopes;  this  man 
hitherto  efteemed  and  honoured,  in  an  eafy  and 
fure  way  to  fortune,  all  on  a  fudden  marked  with 
infamy,  configned  to  contempt,  condemned  either 
to  ceafe  to  live,  or  to  live  in  difgrace,  in  exile,  or 
in  prifon;  difcounienanced  by  4iis  father-in-law, 
abandoned  by  his  friends,  no  longer  daring  to 
appear  abroad,  no  longer  daring  to  name  himfelf, 
anddefirous  of  finding  fome  folitary  and  inacceffi- 
ble  retreat  that  could  conceal  him  from  purfuit. 
It  was  in  the  midft  of  thefe  horrible  refleftions, 
that  I  pafled  the  longeft  of  nights.  Ah!  the  re- 
membrance of  it  dill  makes  me  fliudder!  and 
i^eithcr  my  head  nor  my  heart  have  yet  recovered 
the  (hock  1  felt  at  this  dreadful  reverfe  of  fortune. 
I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  tell  you  that  during 
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thefe  agonizing  convulfions  I  even  fweated  bloodi; 
At  laft,  this  long  conflifi  having  overcome  my 
fpifits,  my  ivorn  out  force  gave  way  to  a  calm 
ftill  more  dreadful.  I  conGdered  the  depth  of  the 
abyfs  into  which  I  had  fallen,  and  it  was  then  that 
I  began  to  feel  the  cool  refolution  of  putting  an 
end  to  my  exiflence  take  its  birth  at  the  bottom 
of  my  heart, 

«  Let  me  weigh,*  faid  I  to  myfelf,  *  my  laft  de- 
termination. If  I  fubmtt  to  be  arrefted  and  drag- 
ged to  prifon,  I  mu(t  perifli  there  difhonouredy 
without  refource  and  without  hope.  It  is  doubt- 
lefs  a  thdufand  times  better  to  get  rid  of  a  hateful 
life,  and  to  throw  myfelf  upon  the  mercy  of  God, 
who  will  perhaps  pardon  me  for  not  being  able  ta 
furvive  misfortune  combined  with  difhonour.— * 
My  piflols  were  cocked,  they  lay  on  the  table, 
and  as  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  them,  nothing  ap-- 
peared  to  me  at  this  moment  more  eafy  than  to 
put  an  end  to  every  thing.  Aye,  but  how  many 
villains  have  done  the  fame;  how  many  bafe  and 
worthleft  minds  have  poflefled  like  me  this  def- 
perate  courage?  And  what  will  wafh  away  the 
blood  in  which  I  am  going  to  imbrue  my  hands? 
Will  my  infamy  be  the  lefs  infcribed  upon  my 
tomb?  if,  indeed,  a  tomb  be  allowed  me.  And 
will  my  namci  ftigmatized  by  the  laws^  be  buried 

with 
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wiilfiTne?     But  wbat  am  I  faying?  wretch  that  I 

tm!  I  am    thinking  of  the  (hame,  but  who  is  to 

expiate  the  guilt  ?  I  want  to  fteal  out  of  the  world  ; 

but  would  not  thajt  be  to  rob  myfeif,  and  to  fruf- 

trite  thofe  to  whom  I  am  indebted  over  again? 

When  I  fliall  ceafe  to  exift,  who  will  make  refti- 

totion  for  their  property,  which  I  have  carried  oflF? 

vho  will  juftify  fuch  ^bufe  of  their  confidence? 

who  will  a(k  forgivenefs  for  a  young  madman,  the 

fquanderer  of  wealth  that  was  not  his  own  ?     Ah ! 

let  me  die,  if  I  can  no  longer  hope  to  regain  that 

cfteem  which  I  have  loft  I     But  is  it  not  poflible, 

at  my  age,  with  labour  and  time  to  repair  the 

errors  of  my  youth,  and  to  obtain  pardon  for  my 

misfortunes?     Then  reflc6Kng  upon  the  refources 

that  were  left  me,  if  I  had  fortitude  to  contend 

with  my  ill  fate,  I  fancied  I  faw  at  a  diftance  my 

honour  emerging  from  behind  the  cloud  that  had 

obfcured  it.     I  fancied  I   faw  a  plank  placed  at 

ray  feet  to  fave  me  from  fliipwreck,  and  that  I 

beheld  a  friendly  port  at  hand  ready  to  receive 

me.    I  retired  into  Holland;  but  before  I  fct  off, 

1  wrote  to   my  creditors,    informed   them  that 

having  given  up  all  I  had.  left  in  the  world,  I  was 

ftill  going  to  devote  my  whole  life  to  labour  for 

iheir  benefit ;  and  entreated  them  to  have  patience, 

M  2  "I 
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«  I  landed  at  Amftcrdam.  On  my  arrival,  in 
firft  care  vras  to  learn  who  among  the  wealth 
merchants  of  that  city  was  the  man  of  the  mo 
honour  and  the  beft  reputation;  and  as  every  or 
agreed  in  naming  Odelman,  I  repaired  to  him. 

*  Sir/  faid  I,  *  a  ftranger  perfecuted  by  misfo 
tune  Hies  to  you  for  refuge,  and  to  afk  you  wh- 
ther  he  muft  fink  under  its  weight,  or  whether  1: 
dint  of  refolution  and  labour,  he  may  be  able 
overcome  and  furvive  it?  1  have  no  one  to  p 
tronize  or  be  anfwerable  for  me.  I  hope  in  tim 
however,  to  be  my  own  fecurity ;  and  in  the  mes 
while,  I  beg  you  will  make  ufe  of  a  man,  th 
has  been  educated  with  care,  is  well  enough  i 
formed,  and  of  a  willing  difpofition.  Odelma 
after  having  liftened  to,  and  furveyed  me  with  5 
attention,  aflvcd  me  who  had  recommended  me 
him?  **  The  public  opinion,"  faid  I.  *' On  n 
arrival,  I  enquired  for  the  wifefl.  and  beft  amon{ 
the  citizens  of  Amftcrdam,  and  every  one  nami 
you." 

•  He  appeared  much  ftruck  with  a  certain  e 
preffionof  Ipiritednefs,  of  franknefs,  and  refol 
tion  in  my  language  and  countenance,  whii 
misfortune  imparts  to  rcfolute  minds,  and  whi< 
nature  fccms  to  have  made  the  dignity  of  the  u 
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fonunate.  He  was  difcreet  in  his  queftions,  and 
I  was  finccrc,  but  rcferved  in  my  anfwers.  In  a 
word,  without  betraying  myfelf,  I  faid  enough  to 
icmove  his  diftruft;  and  prepofleffed  with  a  fenti- 
mcnt  of  elteem  in  my  favour,  he  confentedio  put 
me  to  a  trial,  but  witliout  any  fixed  engagement. 
He  foon  perceived  that  there  was  not  in  hiscount- 
ing-houfe  a  man  of  more  diligence,  more  alfiduity, 
more  application,  and  more  emulous  of  gaining 
iDformation,  than  m^felf. 

"  Oliver,"  faid  he  (for  that  was  the  only  name 
I  had  taken)  **  you  have  kept  your  word.  Go  on, 
I  fee  you  will  fuit  me;  we  are  made  to  live  with 
one  another.  There  is  three  months  of  your  firft 
year's  falary.  I  hope,  and  I  forefee,  that  it  will 
go  on  in  a  progredivc  increafe/' 

*  Ahf  Sir,  I,  who  had  never  in  my  life  known 
the  value  of  money,  with  what  joy  did  I  fee  my- 
felf  mafter  of  the  hundred  ducats  he  had  prcfentcd 
me  with  ?  with  what  cautious  care  did  I  lay  by  the 
greater  part  of  this  ium?  with  what  ardour  did  I 
give  myfelf  up  to  that  labour  of  which  it  was  the 
fruits,  and  with  what  impatierrce  did  1  wait  for 
the  other  three  quarters  of  my  falary  that  were  to 
increafe  this  treafure  ? 

'  One 
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*  One  of  the  happieft  days  in  my  life  was  that 
on  which  I  was  to  remit  to  Paris  the  firft  hundred 
louis  d'ors  of  my  favings.  When  the  receipt 
came  back,  I  kifled  the  paper  a  hundred  tim^s, 
and  watered  it  with  my  tears.  I  laid  it  upon  my 
heart,  and  I  felt  it  like  a  balm  applied  to  my 
wounds. 

•  Three  years  together  I  procured  myfelf  the 
like  gratification.  This  gratification  is  noir 
heightened;  for  my  perquifites  being  augmented 
and  joined  to  fome  gains  which  I  have  derived 
from  commerce,  double  the  amount  of  my  favings* 
If  this  remittance  has  been  tardy,  I  beg,  Sir,  you 
will  mention,  that  the  delay  has  been  occafioned 
by  the  deaih  of  the  only  trufty  correfpondent  I 
had  at  Paris,  and  that  henceforth  you  will  be  fo 
good  as  to  fupply  his  place.  Alas!  I  may  yet 
labour  fifteen  years  before  I  can  difcharge  all, 
but  I. am  only  five  and  thirty.  At  fifty  I  fliall  be 
free;  the  wound  in  my  heart  will  be  healed.  A 
multitude  of  voices  will  proclaim  my  honefty,  and 
I  fhall  be  able  to  return  to  my  country  with  an 
unblufliing  countenance.  Ah !  Sir,  how  fweet  and 
confoling  is  the  idea,  that  the  efteem  of  my  fellow* 
citizens  will  l^e  reftpred  to  grace  my  old  age,  an4 
to  crown  my  grey  hairs.* 

**He 
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•*  He  had  hardly  finifhed  fpeaking,"  rejoined 

Watelet,  *^  when  delighted  at  this  exemplary  pro*- 

bity,  I  embraced  him,  and  affured  him,  that  In 

all  the  world,  I  had  never  met  with  an  bonefter 

man  than   bimfelf.      This  mark  of  my   efteem 

affeded  him  deeply,  and  he  told  me  with  tears  in 

his  eyes,  that  he  fliould  never  forget  the  confo- 

lation  that  accompanied  my  farewell.     He  added^ 

befides,    *  that  I  was  well   acquainted  with   his 

heart,  and  that  my  teftimony  accorded  with  that 

of  his  confcience/ 

"  When  I  arrived  at  Paris,  I  made  his  pay- 
tnents.  His  creditors  were  denrous  of  knowing 
where  he  was,  what  he  was  doing,  and  what  his 
relburces  were.  Without  explaining  myfelf  in 
that  refpe6l,  I  imprelTed  them  with  the  fame  good 
opinion  of  his  honefty  as  I  entertained  myfelf, 
^nd  difmifled  them  all  well  fatisfied. 

"  Being  one  day  at  dinner  with  Monfieur  Ner- 
vio,  my  notary,  one  of  his  guefis,  on  hearing  me 
fpeak  of  my  journey  into  Holland,  afked  me  with 
feme  degree  of  ill-humour  and  contempt,  if  I  had 
never  happened  to  meet  with  one  Oliver  Salvary 
in  that  country*  As  it  was  eafy  to  recognize  in 
^is  looks  and  the  fcowl  of  his  eye-brows  a  fenti- 
^ent  of  malevolence^  I  flood  on  my  guard,  and 

replied, 
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replied,  *  that  my  tour  into  Holland  having  been 
a  mere  party  of  pleafure,  I  had  not  had  leifure  to 
acquire  information  refpccling  the  French  that  I 
might  have  feen  there,  hut  that  through  my  con- 
neflions.  it  would  be  very  poflible  to  get  feme 
account  of  the  perfon  he  had  named/  "  No,** 
faid  he,  **  it  is  not  worth  while.  He  has  given 
tne  too  much  vexation  for  me  to  take  any  concern 
about  him.  He  has  pofTibly  died  of  want  or 
ffiame,  as  it  ^^^as  but  fit  he  (hould.  He  would 
have  done  much  better  flill,  if  he  had  died  before 
he  married  my  daughter,  and  brought  himfelf  to 
ruin.  After  that,"  continued  he,  **  depend  upon 
the  fine  promifes  which  a  young  man  makes  you. 
In  eighteen  months  fifty  thoufand  crowns  in  debt; 
and,  to  complete  the  whole,  exile  and  difgracef 
Ah,  Sir!"  faid  he  to  the  notary,  **  when  you  marry 
your  daughter,  mind  and  be  upon  your  guard.— 
An  infolvent  and  difhonoured  fon-in-law  is  bit 
a  forry  piece  of  furniture* 

**  Monfieur  Nervin  afkcd  him  how  it  happened, 
that  fo  prudent  a  man  as  himfelf  had  not  forefeen 
and  prevented  thefe  misfortunes?"  '  I  did*  fore- 
fee  it,'  replied  d'Amene,  *  and  prevented  it  as  far 
as  I  could;  for  on  the  very  morrow  of  my  daugh- 
ter's death,  I  diligently  began  to  take  my  meafures, 
and,  thank.  Heaven,  I  have  bad  the  confolation 

of 
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of  recovering  her  portion  and  perfonal  property ; 
but  that  is  all  I  was  able  to  fave  from  the  wreck, 
and  I  left  nothing  but  the  Ihattered  remains  for 
the  reft  of  his  creditors/ 

**  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  could  con* 
tain  myfelf;  but  perceiving  after  he  was  gone  the 
impreffion  he  had  made  upon  the  minds  of  the 
notary,  and  his  daughter,  I  could  not  refill  giving 
way  to  my  defire  of  vindicating  the  honourable 
abfent  man;  but  without  mentioning  his  retreat, 
without  faying  where  he  was  concealed,^  (for  it 
was  on  that  head  it  behoved  me  to  keep  filence.) 
**  You  have  been  hearing,"  faid  I,  '*  this  unmer- 
ciful father-in-law  fpeak  of  his  fon  with  the  mod 
cruel  contempt.  Well,every  thing  he  has  faid  about 
him  is  true;  and  it  is  not  lefs  true  that  this  unfor- 
tunate man  is  innocence  and  probity  itfelf."  Thi3 
exordium  feemed  very  ftrange  to  them,  it  rivet- 
ed their  attention,  and  the  father  and  daughter 
remaining  (ilent,  I  began  to  relate  what  you  have 
heard. 

"  Nervin  is  one  of  thofe  uncommon  charafters, 
that  are  fo  difficult  to  be  comprehended.  Never 
was  there  a  cooler  head  or  a  warmer  heart.  It 
was  a  volcano  beneath  a  heap  of  fnow.  His 
daughter,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  girl  of  a  tender 
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and  placid  difpofition,  equally  partaking  of  ih 
ardour  of  her  father's  foul,  and  of  the  fedatenef 
of  reafon.  She  is  handfome.  You  have  feci 
her;  but  (he  is  fo  little  vain  of  her  beauty,  tha 
flie  hears  it  fpoken  of  without  bluftiing  or  embar 
raflment,  as  (he  would  the  beauty  of  another.— 
*  We  may  be  proud,'  faid  (he,  *  of  what  we  hav< 
acquired  ourfelves,  and  modefty  is  neceflfary  t< 
conceal  fuch  pride,  or  to  keep  it  within  du( 
bounds.  But  where  is  the  merit  or  the  glory  ii 
having  one's  eyes  or  mouth  made  in  fuch  and  fuel 
a  manner,  and  why  (hould  we  think  ourfelve 
obliged  to  blu{h  at  the  praife  of  what  the  caprio 
of  nature  has  conferred  upon  us,  and  without  an^ 
merit  of  our  own/  This  fingle  trait  may  giv< 
you  an  idea  of  the  difpo{ition  of  Juftina,  whicl 
though  more  ftrongly  charafterized  and  deter 
mined  than  that  of  Adrienne,  exhibited  the  fam^ 
candour  and  the  fame  charms. 

**  This  eftimable  girl  paid  as  much  attention  t< 
my  words  as  her  father,  and  at  each  trait  tha 
marked  the  good  faith  of  Salvary,  his  ftrong  fen 
(ibility,  hisfirmnefs  under  misfortune;  I  perceivec 
them  look  at  each  other,  and  thrill  with  that  fwee 
delight  which  virtue  ever  excites  in  the  breafts  o 
thofe  that  love  her.     But  the  father  became  im 
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.perceptibly  more  thoughtful,  and  the  daughter 
moreaffeded. 

**  When  I  came  to  thefe  wordsin  which  Oliver 
hadaddreffed  me : — '  Ah!  Sir,  how  fweet  and  con. 
foling  is  the  idea  that  the  eiteem  of  my  fellow- 
.ciiijens  will  be  reftored  to  grace  my  old  age,  and 
crown  my  grey  hairs/  I  faw  Nervin  lift  up  his 
head,  with  eyes  all  gliftening  with  tears,  of  which 
they  were  full.  **  No,  virtuous  man,"  exclaimed 
he,  in  the  efFufion  of  his  generofity,  '*  you  fliall 
not  wait  the  tedious  decline  of  life,  in  order  to  be 
free,  and  honoured  as  you  deferve.  Sir,"  added 
he  to  me,  "  you  are  in  the  right,  there  is  not  an 
honefter  man  in  the  world.  As  to  the  common 
and  ftrait-forward  duties  of  life,  any  one  may  dif- 
charge  them,  but  to  prcferve  this  refoiution  and 
probity,  while  hanging  over  the  precipices  of  mis- 
fortune and  ftiame,  without  once  lofing  fight  of 
.them  for  a  moment,  this  is  rare  indeed!  this  is 
vhat  I  call  poffeffing  a  well-tempered  mind.  He 
^ill  commit  no  more  follies.  I  will  be  anfwer- 
able  for  it.  He  will  be  kind,  but  he  will  be  pru- 
"Cnt;  he  knows  too  w^ell  what  weaknefs  and  im- 
PJ'udencre  have  coft  him,  and  with  d'Amene's  good 
'^^ve,  that  is  the  man  I  fhould  like  for  afon-in- 
law.*-And  you,  daughter,  what  think  you  of  it?" 
M,  Sir!'  replied  Juftina,    *I   confefs   that  fuch 

N  2  would 
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would  be  the  hulband  I  (hould  chufe/  "  You 
fliall  have  him,"  faid  her  father,  taking  his  refo* 
lution.  **  Write  to  him,  Sir,  and  deGre  him  to 
come  to  Paris,  tell  him  that  a  good  match  awaits 
him  there,  and  tell  him  nothing  more." 

**  I  wrote;  he  made  anfwer,  that  fituated  as  he 
was,  he  was  condemned  to  celibacy  and  folitudei 
tliat  he  would  involve  neither  a  wife  nor  children 
in  his  misfortunes,  nor  would  he  fet  his  foot  in  his 
own  country,  until  there  fhould  be  no  one  there 
before  whom  he  ftipuld  be  afhamed  to  appear.— 
This  anfwer  proved  a  farther  incitement  to  the 
impatient  inclinations  of  the  notary.  "  Afk  him/* 
fays  he,  '*  to  give  in  a  fpecific  account  of  his  debts, 
and  inform  him  that  a  perfon  who  interefts  himfelf 
in  his  welfare  will  undertake  the  care  of  adjufting 
every  thing." 

*'  Salvary  confented  to  intruft  me  with  the  ftate 
of  his  debtSj  but  as  to  the  accommodation  of  them, 
he  replied,  he  would  hear  of  no  fuch  thing;  that 
any  reduflion  of  his  creditors'  claims  would  be 
unjuft;  that  it  was  his  intention  to  difcharge  them 
fully,  and  to  the  laft  livre;  and  all  that  he  re- 
quired at  their  hands  was  time.  **  Time,  time," 
fays  the  notary,  *»  I  have  none  to  fpare  him.  My 
daughter  will  grow  old  before  he  pays  his  debts. 
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Leave  this  lift  of  them  with  me.    I  know  how  ip 

deal  for  an  honourable  man.     Every  body  (hall 

be  fatisBcd/*  ^'Two  days  after  he  came  to  fee  me. 

"  All  is  fettled,"  faid  he.     **  Look,  here  are  his 

bills,  with  receipts  to  them.     Send  them  to  him, 

and  give  him  the  choice  of  being  no  longer  in 

debt  to  any  one  by  marrying  my  daughter,  or  of 

having  me  for  fole  creditor,  if  herefufestoaccept 

me  for  a  father-in-law;  for  this  does  not  bind  hiin 

to  any  thing/* 

"  I  leave  you  to  imagine  the  furprize  and  gra- 
titude of  Salvary  at  feeing  all  the  traces  of  his 
ruin  done  away,  as  it  were,  by  a  (Iroke  of  a  pen; 
and  \^ith  what  eagernefs  he  came  to  return  thanks 
to  his  benefaflor.  He  was  neverthelefs  detained 
in  Holland  longer  than  he  wiflied,  and  the  im- 
petuous Nervin  began  to  complain,  that  this  man 
was  tardy,  and  very  hard  tp  work  upon.  At  lall 
ke  arrived  at  my  houfe,  not  yet  daring  toperfuade 
bimfelf  but  that  his  happinefs  w^s  only  a  dream« 
I  quickly  introduced  him  to  his  generous  pay- 
B)aftcr,  with  a  mind  imprefled  with  two  fenti- 
ments  equally  grateful,  deeply  fenfible  of  the 
father's  goodnefs,  and  every  day  flill  more  cap- 
^vated  with  the  charms  of  the  daughter;  for  find- 
^'^g  in  her  all  he  had  fo  much  loved,  and  fo  much 
l^cgretted  in  Adrienne,  his  mind  was,  as  it  were, 

raviftied 
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raviflied  with  gratitude  and  love.  He  was  no 
longer  able,  he  faid,  to  decide  which  was  the  more 
ineftimable  gift  of  heaven ;  a  friend  like  Nervin» 
or  a  wife  like  Juftina. 

**  One  regret,  however,  that  he  could  not  hide, 
ftill  hung  about  his  mind.  *  Pardon  me/  faid  he 
one  day,  when  Nervin  reproached  him  for  having 
rather  put  his  patience  to  the  teft;  •  pardon  me, 
Sir,  I  was  impatient  to  throw  myfelf  at  your  feet, 
but  befides  the  accounts  I  had  to  make  up,  I  have 
had  in  leaving  Holland  more  than  one  confliQto 
undergo.  The  worthy  Odelman,  my  refuge,  nay 
firft  benefaflor,  had  depended  upon  me  for  the 
eafe  andcomfortof  his  old  age.  He  is  a  widower^p 
has  no  children;  and  without  declaring  it,  he  had 
already  adopted  me  in  his  heart.  When  we  wer^ 
obliged  to  part,  when  in  revealing  to  him  my  pad 
misfortunes,  I  told  him  by  what  prodigy  of  good*- 
nefs  I  had  been  reflored  to  honour;  he  bitterly 
complained  of  my  diflimulation,  and  afked  me  if 
I  thought  I  had  a  better  friend  in  the  world  than 
Odelman.  He  prefled  me  to  confent  to  his  ac- 
quitting the  obligation  I  owed  you.  He  requefted 
it  wiih  tears,  and  I  quickly  began  to  feel  myfelf 
no  longer  able  to  refift  his  entreaties.  But  he 
read  the  letter  in  which  Mr.  Watelet  had  made 
the  eulogium  of  the  charming  and  amiable  Juftina, 

and 
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tnd  in  which  he  had  given  a  ftill  more  enchanting 
^rtrait  of  her  mind  than  her  perfon.  "Ah!** 
laid  that  good  man  to  me,  "  I  have  no  daughter 
to  offer  you ;  and  if  this  piSure  be  a  faithful  one, 
it  wiU  be  a  difficult  matter  to  find  her  equal.  I 
isill  detain  you  no  longer.  Go,  be  happy — think 
of  mc,  and  do  not  ceafe  to  love  me." 

"  Nervin,  as  he  liftened  to  this  Jiarrative,  flood 
wrapt  up  in  thoughtful  attention.  *  No,'  faid  he, 
*fud(ienly  breaking  filence,  *  I  will  not  defireyou 
to  be  ungrateful,  nor  will  I  fuffer  a  Dutchman  to 
boaft  that  he  is  more  generous  than  I.  You  have 
noprofeffion  here,  and  you  are  not  formed  to 
lead  an  idle  and  ufelefs  life.  It  would  be  a  very 
great  fatisfaQion  for  me,  as  you  muft  imagine,  to 
kave  my  children  about  me,  but  let  that  bleffing 
be  referved  for  my  old  age ;  and  as  my  bufinefs 
here  furnifhes  me  with  fufficient  occupation  to 
keep  away  ennui,  write  to  the  worthy  Odelman, 
and  tell  him,  that  I  give  you  up  to  him,  together 
with  my  daughter,  for  half  a  fcore  years;  after 
which  you  will  return,  I  hope,  with  a  little  colony 
of  children;  and  you  and  I,  in  the  mean  while, 
ihall  have  been  labouring  for  their  advantage." 

"  The   Dutchman,    overjoyed,    returned   for 
anfwer,  that  his  houfe,  his  arms,  his  heart,  were 

all 
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all  open  to  receive  the  new* married  pair, 
cxpefts  them,  they  are  going  to  fet  off,  and  Oli 
will  henceforth  be  in  partnerfhip  with  him.  1 
is  the  inftance  I  have  promifed  you,"  added  W 
let,  "  of  a  fpecies  of  courage  that  many  un 
tunate  people  are  in  want  of,  that  of  never 
feiiing  their  own  efteem,  and  that  of  never  dcfp 
ing  fo  long  as  confcious  of  their  own  integrit] 


ON 

ABSENCE. 

THERE  are  certain  cares  which  intrude  u 
the  mind  on  all  occafions  and  in  all  pla 
nor  can  we  prevent  them.  The  ftrong  influc 
which  they  exercife  over  us  will  not  fuflPer 
attention  to  be  long  beftowed  on  things  which  h 
no  relation  to  themfelves.  Have  we  aught  tc 
which  remains  undone,  or  have  ills  of  any  I 
befallen  thofe  whom  we  fincerely  regard;  our  < 
condition,  or  that  of  our  friends,  will  be  a  fuh 
from  which  our  thoughts  cannot,  for  a  long  ti 
be  wholly  ab(lra6led. 

We  are  not  to  be  furprized,  therefore, 
ought  we  to  be  offended,  if,  by  thofe  who  are 
dcr  thefe  or  firailar  circumltances,  a  becon 

obC 
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obfervance  of  time,   place,  and  perfon,  (hould, 
vrithout  intention,  be  often  negleQed. 

In  thefe  cafes  the  infcimtia  temporis  may  admit 
of  excufe:  but  the  wilful  difregard  of  that  parti- 
cular decorum  which  the  prefent  occafion  may 
demand,  furely  deferves  fevere  reprehenfion;  and 
efpecially  as  the  pradice  of  it  daily  becomes  more 
and  more  frequent. 

This  inattention  to  the  place  in  which,  and  to 
the  perfons  with  whom  we  are,  and  to  the  occafion 
on  which  we  are  met,  is  called,  whether  it  be  with 
or  without  caufe,  whether  with  or  without  inten- 
tion, Abfence;  the  chief  difcritnination  in  com- 
pany, as  it  is  now-a-days  thought,  between  men 
of  fuperior  intelle6lual  ftrength,  and  thofe  who 
poflefs  only  common  underftanding. 

No  doubt  they  who  have  the  taoft  knowledge 
have  the  groateft  employment  for  their  thoughts, 
M  certainly  do  think  the  rooft;  moreover,  in 
thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed,  during  the  whole 
of  their  lives,  to  fpend  much  of  their  time  in  the 
pcnfive  occupation  of  folitary  ftudy,  and  have  de- 
^^ghted  more  in  books  than  in  men,  the  habit  of 
bought  may  be  fo  powerful,  that  they  may  fcarcely 
^ver  be  long  and  thoroughly  free  from  it;  and, 

O  therefore, 
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therefore,  cannot  but  have  in  company  frequem,. 
though  inconfcious  relapfes  into  the  abfant  date* 

And,  becaufe  in  this  manner  fome  men  of 
learning  and  genius  have  been  obferved  to  behavey 
a  conclufion  has  been  made,  that  the  behaviour 
of  every  one  of  fuperior  parts  mud  be  the  fame ; 
and  therefore,  that  by  this  we  (hould  at  all  times 
be  enabled  to  diftinguifh  in  company  thofe  who 
have  knowledge  from  thofe  who  have  none.  The 
error,  however,  of  this  conclufion  will  fliortly 
appear;  for  now  there  is  hardly  a  man  who  wiflies 
to  be  confidered  in  any  wife  learned,  that  does 
not  affed  to  be  frequently  abfent. 

If  men  confefledly  great  have  ever,  and  it  is  to 
be  fufpeCled  that  they  fometimes  have,  been  guilty, 
of  the  affedation  of  abfence,  fuch  their  condu& 
could  only  proceed  from  a  notion,  which  muft 
excite  contempt  for  thofe  by  whom  it  is  held,  that 
common  converfation  has  nothing  in  it  worthy 
their  notice,  and,  therefore,  that  it  would  not 
become  them  to  be  attentive  to  it. 

Certainly  in  this  they  are  fadly  deceived;  and 
fuch  a  miftake  cannot  but  prove,  that  the  greateft 
wcaknefs  will  fometimes  be  (hewn  by  thofe  who 
are  cfteemed  the  wifeft  of  men. 

That 
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Thatphilofophy,  however,  which  is  of  a  more 
genuine  kind,  which  has  a  confideration  for  others 
as  well  as  for  felf,  thinks  and  a3s  in  a  different 
manner;  at  all  times  adapts  itfelf  to  the  fociety  in 
\9hich  it  may  be;  and  to  the  mereft  trifles,  pro- 
vided the  pleafure  of  others  can  be  promoted 
thereby!  readily  gives  the  mod  patient  attention. 

When  men,  in  genius  or  in  knowledge  greater 
tban  others,  are  inattentive  to  the  company  at 
which  they  are  prefent,  they  furely  forget  the  end 
of  their  vifit:  they  forget  that  we  retire  to  the 
clofet  for  meditation  and  ftudy,  but  that  we  come 
into  fociety  for  relaxation  and  amufement;  to  be 
abfent,  therefore,  on  thefe  occafions  is,  as  it  were, 
to  fall  into  (lumbers  when  we  fhould  keep  awake; 
itis  committing  a  rudenefs  which  (inks  us  at  once 
to  the  barbarian  level;  it  is  giving  an  offence 
which  cannot  but  fometimes  be  of  hurt  to  thofe 
from  whom  it  proceeds,  and  which  all  but  the 
dcfipicnt  or  infane  would  with  to  avoid. 


O  2  MORAL 
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MORAL  INSTRUCTION^ 
TO  THE  YOUNG 

rOR  MAKING  THE 

DANGEROUS  VOYAGE  of  LIFE. 

T  71 70ULD  you,  Eugenio!  covet  to  fecure 
^  ^     An  intereft  in  the  Majler  of  the  Storm? 
Invoke  proteftion  at  his  facred  flirine  ;— 
Would  you  the  fober  courfe  of  fafety  ilcer? 
Make  Virtue's  favourites  your  chofen  crew; 
The  wife,  the  good,  th'  experienc'd,  and  the  brav« 
Announced  hy  Jeers  **  the  excellent  of  the  earth;' 
Then  fteerwith  thefe  the  courfe  the  Matter  plannV 
Nor  deviating  from  his  facred  chart, 
And  fure  fuccefs  fliall  all  your  courfe  attend^ 
'Till,  fafely  anchor'd  in  the  port  of  peace. 
You  (hare  the  greetingsof  celeftial  joy. 
Mean  time  let  prudence  diftate  to  your  ear; 
Form  a  true  ellimate  of  human  life; 
Its  ebbs,  its  flows,  and  various  incidents, 
Prepare  againft  with  caution;  and  betimes 
Weigh  well  each  good,  each  ill  to  counterpoife 
As  in  Aftrea's  balance.     Meditate 
And  plan  the  courfe  of  wifdom.     Do  not  launch 
Life's  bay  untutor'd,  uninform'd  alike 
ladifcipline  and  good  oeconomy, 

Lik 
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Like  foine  high-flown  intoxicated  brain 

Afloat  on  reeds  in  hope  to  crofs  the  gulph* 

From  precedent  learn  prudence.     Keep  in  view 

The  num'rous  rocks,  fo  fata!  prov'd  by  all 

Who  (teer  the  courfe  of  bold  impiety, 

And  dare  to  Qiun  their  track.     Be  cautious,  mark 

Where  wtje  men  err'd.     That  courfe  avoid,  intent 

To  glean  advantage  from  the  worll  mifliap 

Of  eminence. — Such  wrecks  llrike  up  a  light 

Which,  like  a  Pharos,  fliines  full  many  a  league; 

A  caution  clear  to  Hiun  the  fatal  clifF! 

From  vice's  crews  bear  adverfe.     Seek  to  gain 

Inwifdom's  chart  fuperior  excellence^ 

The  heft  avidity  is  wifdom's  thrift: 

Herein  is  no  excefs.     Be  timely  wife: 

Cboofe  an  experienc'd  mate:  fuchwill  afford 

Good  ground  of  fafety  in  threat'ning  ftorm. 

Make  plain  Sincerity  your  bofom  friend; 

Hewillftand  by  when  dangers  iialk  behind, 

Or  threat'ning  terrors  meet,  to  Ihield  your  breaft« 

Let  meek-ey'd  Piety  your  fteps  attend. 

While  lovely  Charity  the  cabin  cheers, 

And  grave  Devotion  keeps  the  clofet-door. 

Pifmifs  all  wayward  paflions:  fuch  can  ferve 

Only  to  bear  you  adverfe  from  the  port. 

Let  Magnanimity  your  courfe  conduQ, 

For  Honour  waits  on  Magnanimity. 

Let  Reafon  too  your  every  fcheme  proje£l, 

And 
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And  diftate  to  your  car.     One  counfel  I 

Impart :  It  is  an  oracle!  attend; 

•*  Keep  old  blunt  Honefty  clofc  by  your  fide: 

**  A  trufty  TAR  in  every  rugged  blaft: 

**  So  fafely  fhall  each  various  ftorm  befriend^ 

'*  And  waft  you  bounding  o'er  the  deep  profound; 

•*  Oppofing  rocks  in  vain  obftriiQ  your  courfe, 

^*  To  lame  yoiirpaffage  to  the  realms  of  love/* 


I 


THE  WISE  CONPUCT  OF    - 

HASSAN,  KING  of  GOLCONDA. 

AN     EASTERN    TALE. 

T  is  the  peculiar  province  of  wifdom  to  examine 
with  the  grcateft  attention  whatever  offers  it- 
felf  as  fit  either  to  be  done,  or  to  be  avoided.—- 
Haflan,  king  of  Golconda,  followed  this  excellent 
maxim  in  the  mod  difficult  conjunSure  that  can 
employ  the  thoughts  of  lan  earthly  Monarchy 

This  king  was  fix-fcore  years  old,  was  defirous 
or  refigning  his  empire,  and  finifhing  his  glorious 
reign,  by  the  choice  of  a  worthy  fucqeffor.  He 
had  three  fons  by  three  different  women,  who  were ' 
all  living;  each  of  them  pleaded  in  behalf  of  her 
own  fon ;  fo  that  the  King,  who  w^s  equally  a  good 

hufband 
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hulband  and  a  good  father,  wavered  in  the  mod 
cruel  uncertainty.  *  What  fhall  I  refolve  on  ?'. 
faid  he  to  htmfelf ;  *  The  laws  declare  for  the 
cldeft;  my  favourite  fuitanefs  pleads  for  the 
fecond;  and  I  royfelf  incline  for  the  youngeft.— 
0  too  lovely  fuitanefs,  I  have  felt  the  efFefls  of 
your  fweet  and  alluring  looks!  O  thou  weak  na« 
ture,  that  yielded  to  roy  love!  But  neither  of  you 
ihall  triumph  over  the  laws;  I  will  die  on  the 
throne,  that,  after  my  death,  the  laws  may  de- 
cide the  controverfy.  But  what?  The  laws  will 
decide  nothing;  a  cruel  war  will  be  kindled  be- 
tween my  children;  my  people  will  be  the  viflim 
of  their  ambition,  and  I  owe  all  to  my  people. — 
0 beauteous  fuitanefs!  I  ought  to  facrifice  you, 
myfelf,  and  whatever  elfe  is  dear  to  me,  to  the 
good  of  my  fubjeQs;  I  will  therefore  leave  them 
at  liberty  to  chufe  themfelves  a  fovereign.' 

After  thefe  refleClions,  he  affembled  his  vifiers, 

the  nobles,  and  the  people :  '  I  have/  faid  he  to 

them,  *  one  foot  on  the  throne,  and  the  other  in 

the  grave;  but  1  would,  if  it  were  poflible,  not  go 

down  into  the  abyfs  of  eternity  with  the  crown  on 

my  head;    its  weight  opprefles  and  weighs  me 

down,  I  refign  it  to  you,  chufe  for  yourfelves  a 

Mailer/     At  thefe  words,  there  appeared  in  all 

their  looks  a  profound  fadnefs.     The  people  cried 

out 
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Out  with  one  voice,  "  Live,  long  live  the  King, 
our  father,  and  our  friend !"  *  Be  not  fo  much 
concerned,'  interrupted  the  king,  *  you  arc  my 
bowels ;  you  can  fuffer  nothing,  but  I  muft  feet 
fo  great  a  pain  as  would  (horten  my  days/  At 
this,  they  redoubled  their  cries,  and  the  aged 
monarch  himfelf  could  not  refrain  from  tears.~ 
*  Think  no  more,'  faid  he,  *  on  what  you  are  going 
to  lofe,  but  confider  what  you  have  ftill  left.— ^The 
princes,  my  children,  have  all  the  qualities  that 
make  men  great;  proclaim  which  of  them  you 
think  moil  worthy  to  poffefs  the  throne  1  rfefign/ 

A  profound  filence  fucceeded  their  fighs  and 
lamentations.  The  whole  aflembly  caft  their  eyes 
on  the  throne,  and  faw  the  three  princes  fitting  on 
the  fteps;  they  admired  each  of  them,  and,  not 
liking  one  more  than  another,  no  man  could  de- 
termine which  to  chufe.  Then  the  prime  vifier 
approached  the  throne,  and  fpoke  in  this  manner: 
•'  O  wife  and  valiant  king!  May  he  who  draws 
light  out  of  darknefs,  and  from  the  hbrrors  of  the 
night  produces  a  glorious  and  delightful  morning, 
keep  you  in  his  holy  care,  and  perpetuate  your 
polterity!  Receive  with  your  accuftomed  good*^ 
ncfs  the  adviCe  of  your  faithful  flave :  Let  each  of 
your  three  fons  reign  three  days  only,  and  we 
will  determine  afterwards,  fince  your  majefty  is 

pleafed 
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TP^eafcd  to  give  ns  leave.  Our  choice  then  will  be 
founded  on  judgment;  for  men  are  known,  when 
they  arc  in  high  fortune,  and  in  wine.  The  man 
is  truly  wife,  whom  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
"of  them  can  corrupt/* 

This  advice  of  the  grand  vifier  was  followed, 
and  prevailed  over  the  fubtle  infinuations  of  his 
three  wives,  who  faw  all  their  foiicitations  ren- 
dered vain,  and  their  projeQs  confounded^ 

Accordingly,  the  eldeft  prince  was  clothed  in 
purple,  and  took  the  fceptre  of  government  in 
4is  hand.  His  mother  counfelled  him  to  be  afFa- 
i)le  and  liberal,  not  to  alter  the  form  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  pardon  criminals.  "  By  this  means," 
feid  fce,  *'  you  will  have  all  the  empire  for  you, 
the  king,  the  nobles,  and  the  people/' 

Inftruftions  grounded  on  fuch  principles  feemcd 
topromife  a  happy  iffue.  The  prince  followed 
^fccm  exactly,  but  his  conduft  appeared  ftudied 
^^  affeded,  which  occafioned  fome  diftrull. 

The  three  days  of  his  reign  being  expired,  the 
f^^ond  prince  afcended  the  throne.  His  mother 
g^vehim  oppofite  inftruftions:  "  Depofe,"  faid 
*^;  "  the  vifiers;  banilh  the  doftors  of  thclaw; 

P  raife 
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raife  to  the  higheft  dignities  men  of  ambitiooi 
minds,  who,  to  keep  their  employments,  will  vote 
you  the  throne;  and,  when  you  are  well  fettled  io 
it,  we  will  recall  the  vificrs  and  the  doftors,  whofe 
fidelity  the  riches,  which  thy  ambitious  mintfiers 
fliall  have  amaffed,  will  ferve  to  regain,  and  to 
reanimate  their  zeal. 

This  model  was  followed;  but  the  pec^le 
dreaded  the  worft  that  could  happen,  from  a  pijnce 
who  pretended  to  the  crown,  and  gave  himfelf  fo 
little  trouble  to  deferve  h. 

The  King's  third  fon  took  upon  him,  in  his  turn, 
the  fovereign  authority.  He  would  have  no  ad- 
vice from  his  mother;  "  For  though/'  fai4  he,  ♦•  I 
have  an  infinite  refpefl  for  my  mother,  and  even 
believe,  that  (he  would  give  me  no  advice  but 
what  is  founded  on  reafon,  it  would  be,  at  beft, 
but  fuperfluous.  The  laws  are  what  I  will  obferve; 
and  what  is  dark  and  intricate  in  them,  our  wife 
vifiers  and  learned  doQors,  all  of  "whom  I  reftore 
to  their  employments,  will  help  me  to  interpret." 

After  he  had  fpent  the  firft  day,  and  part  of  the 
fecond,  in  appointing  good  judges  for  the  people, 
and  old  and  prudent  officers  over  the  foldiers,  the 
king,  his  father,  fcnt  fome^of  the  doflors  to  exa- 
mine 
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mine  and  put  queftions  to  him  in  public,  and  to 
know  if  he  underftood  the   laws  and  the  art  of 
reigning.     One  of  the  doftors  aflked  him,  *  What* 
perions  a  king  has  abfolute  need  of.  to  be  near 
his  perfon?'      "  He    has   need."    anfwered    the 
prince,  •*  of  eight  forts:  Of  a  prudent  vifier;  of 
a  general;  of  a  good  fecretary,  who  underftands 
and  can  write  perfeftly  well  the  languages  of  the 
caft;  of  a  phyfician  confummate  in  the  art  of  heal- 
ing, and  in  the  knowledge  of  remedies ;  of  learned 
dodors  to  inftruft  him  thoroughly  in  the  laws;  of 
icrvifes  capable  of  explaining  to  him  the  obfcure 
points  of  his  religion;  and  of  muficians,  who,  by 
thefweetnefs  of  their  voices,  and  the  harmony  of 
their  inftruments,  may  call  back  his  fpirits,  that 
fiiall  have  been  difBpated  by  the  application  he 
hath  given  to  affairs  of  date." — Another  do6tor 
faidtofainii  *  Prince,  to  what  do  you  compare  an 
tmperor,  bis  viceroys,   his  fubjefts,  his  empire, 
and  bis  enemies?'     **  An  empire,"  anfwered  the 
Prince,   "  refembles    a  pafture-ground;   an  em- 
peror a   (hepherd;   his   fubjefls  the   (heep;   his 
viceroys  the  (faepherd's  dogs;  and  his  enemies  the 
wolves/' 

At  thefe  anfwers  of  the  young  prince,  the  old 
king  of  Golconda  burft  into  tears  of  joy,  and  faid 
within  himfelf,  ^  My  third  fon  is  the  mod  learned 

P  2  and 
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and  moft  worthy  of  the  throne;  but,  before  Ldc* 
clare  my  thoughts,  I  will  know  the  fcntiments  of 
my  people/ 

He  publiftied  therefore'  an  order  for  all  the  ini^ 
habitants  of  the  city  to  appear  the  next  morning 
in  the  plain  without  the  walls.     He  himfelf  came 
thither,  mounted  on  a  ftately  iteed,  attended  by 
his  three  fonsand  all  his  courtiers;  and,  when  he 
was  in  the  midft  of  the  people,  he  fpoke  tbefo 
words:  *  O  my  fellow-citizens,  my  relations,  my 
faithful  fubjefls!  Regard  not  what  I  am  to-day; 
no  man  is  Icfs  than  me  in  the  fight  of  that  Being 
who  created  the  univerfe.     To-morrow,  that  ii^ 
at  the  day  of  judgment,  (which  we  all  believe  wiH 
come)  how  many  will  there  be  of  you,  who,  pof- 
fefling  high  dignities  in   paradife,  will   rend  my 
garments,  and   fay  to  me,  **Oh!    tyrant!    what 
ills  didft  thou  make  us  fuflPer  during  thy  hateful 
reign!"     *  Inftead  of  anfwering  your  reproaches, 
I  (hall  remain  in  a  iliameful  filence,  and  not  dare 
to  regard  your  irritated  looks/     At  thefc  words, 
the  good  old  monarch  hid  his  face,  while  Qoodsof 
tears  ran  trickling  down  the  furrows  of  his  aged 
cheeks.     His  fons  and  his  courtiers,  after  his  ex- 
ample, alfo  dropped  their  tears;  and  all  the  peo- 
ple were  tranfported  with  grief  and  lamentations^ 
At  length  the   hoary  monarch   wiped  away  hia 

tears, 
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tears,  and  proceeded :  *  O  my  friends !  I  am  going 

out  of  this  world,  to  enter  into  the  palace  of  eier- 

Bity.     I  conjure  you  tounburthen  my  confciencQ 

of  the  things  you  may  have  to  reproach  me  with, 

totheend  that  I  may  not  be  ill  treated  in  my 

tomb  by  the  evil  angels,  and  that,  at  their  drpaf'* 

turc,  ihey   may  leave  a  daughter  of  paradifc  to 

continue  with  me  till  the  day  of  judgm.ent;  and 

now  chufe  which  of  my  three  Ions  you  pleafe  to 

fuccced  me/ 

All  the  people  cried  out,  "  May  the  days  of 
the  king  laft  as  long  as  the  world  endures!  We 
have  nothing  to  reproach  him  with.  May  that 
Almighty  Being,  who  draws  the  fable  curtain  of 
the  night,  and  commands  the  purple  rays  of  the 
morning  to  paint  the  fummits  of  the  lofty  moun-> 
tains,  be  as  well  fatisfied  with  him,  as  we  are!  As 
to  the  princes  his  fons,  let  his  majelty  place  which 
of  them  he  pieafes^on  the  throne,  we  will  readily 
confcnt.  and  faithfully  obey  him.  But  if  he  abfo- 
laiely  commands  us  to  tell  him  which  of  the  three 
we  think  mod  worthy  to  fill  his  place,  we  confefa 
U  is  the  youngeft." 

After  this  declaration,  the  king  returned  to  the 
city,  and,  being  come  to  the  palace,  gave  orders 
for  the  coronation  of  the  youngeft  prince.     Every 

thing 
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ching  being  ready,  the  aged  king  took  the  young 
prince  by  the  hand,  and  made  him  afcend  the 
throne:  '  O  my  Ton/  faid  he,  *  take  pofleffion  of 
a  dignity,  which  I  gladly  reGgn  to  you,  and  wear 
the  crown  you  fo  well  deferve..  But  always  re- 
member that  you  are  accountable,  both  to  the  Lord 
of  nature  and  your  country,  for  every  adion  of 
your  life,  A  monarch  is  born  only  for  the  good 
of  his  people.  Beware  of  flattery,  it  is  a  rock  more 
fatal  to  princes,  than  thofe  hid  beneath  the  fur- 
face  of  the  waves  are  to  mariners.  Fear  nothing 
but  your  own  confcience,  and  aim  at  nothing  but 
the  profperity  of  the  empire.  Then  (hall  thy 
throne  be  eRablifhed  like  the  everlafting  moun- 
tains,  and  thy  virtues  applauded  in  the  utrooft 
regions  of  the  earth .  Kings  Ihall  feek  thy  friend- 
(hip,  and  fages  drink  inflru8ion  from  thy  mouth. 
The  merchant  (hall  flourifti  under  thy  protedion^ 
and  the  flranger  fojourn  fafely  under  the  fhadow 
of  the"  laws. — The  hearts  of  the  widow  and  or- 
phan  (hall  (ing  for  joy,  and  the  mouth  of  the  infant^ 
in  lifping  accents,  declare  thy  praife/  Imme- 
diately all  the  people  proclaimed  him  king,  and 
all  the  nobles  congratulated  him  on  his  afcenfion 
to  the  crown,  praying  the  Almighty  to  Ihower 
down  bleflings  on  his  reign. 

ANEC-^ 
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ANECDOT]^. 

AS  a  lame  country  fchoolmafter  was  hobbling 
one  morning  upon  his  two  flicks,  to  his 
noi^manfion,  he  was  met  by  a  certain  nobleman, 
who  wilhed  to  know  hts  name,  and  the  means  by 
vbich  he  procured  a  livelihood.  "  My  name," 
anfwered  he,  *'  is  R  T— — ,  and  I  am  mqflcr 

oi  this  par  ijh.'' 

This  anfwer  further  increafed  his  Lordfhip's 
curiofity,  and  he  defired  to  know  in  what  fenfe  he 
\izimajler  of  the  parifh  ?  "I  am,"  anfwered  he, 
'•  the  mafter  of  the  children  of  the  parifli ;  the 
children  are  mafters  of  the  mothers  i  the  mothers 
are  the  rulers  of  the  fathers  i  and  confequently  I 
am  the  mafler  of  the  whole  parijh." — His  lordOiip 
was  pleafed  with  this  logical  reply,  and  gave  the 
fchoolmafter  half-a-guinea,  to  buy  a  book'witb. 


ANECDOTE 

OF    THE    DUKE    OF    NIVERNOIS    AND    A 
POOR   CLERGYMAN. 

WHEN  the  Duke  of  Nivernois  was  ambaffa* 
dor  in  England,  he  was  going  down  to 
Iiord  Townfiiend's  ieat  in  Norfolk,  on  a  private 

vifit. 


vifit,  quite  en  dijhabille,  and  with  only  one  fervant, 
when  he  was  obliged,  from  a  very  heavy  Ihower* 
of  rain,  to  flop  at  a  farm  houfe  in  the  way.     Th^ 
jnafter  of  the  houfe  was  a  clergyman,  who,  to   ^ 
poor  curacy,  added  the  care  of  a  few  fcholars  ^Ti 
the  neighbourhood,    which,    in  all,  might  roaSce 
his  living  about  Sol.  a  year,  which  was  all  he  hi^a.<i 
"to  maintain  a  wife  and  fix  children.     When  tti^ 
Duke  alighted,  the  clergyman,  not  knowing  f^is 
rank,  begged  him  to  come  in  and  dry  himfclf* 
which  the  other  accepted,  by  borrowing  a  pair    ^>f 
old  worfted  (lockings  and  flippers  of  him,  a«^<l 
warming  himfclf  by  a  good  fire.     After  fome  Cf>  **• 
verfation,  the  Duke  obfcrvcd  an  old  chefs-boa  ^"^ 
hanging  up,  and  as  he  was  paflionately  fond     o^ 
that  game,  he  aflvcd  the  clergyman  whether  "K^^ 
could  play  ?     The  other  told  him  he  could,  prcC  *y 
tolerably;  but  found  it  very  difficult,  in  that  pS^rt 
of  the  country,  to  get  an  antagonift.     *  I  am  yor  «J^ 
man,'  fays  the  Duke.     **  With  all  my  heart,"  fat  y^ 
the  parfon,  **  and  if  you'll  fiay  and  eat  pot-lucr  ^t . 
I'll  try  if  I  can't  heat  you."     The  day  continui  ^^8 
rainy,    the    Duke  accepted  his  offer;    when  t^*^ 
parfon  played  To  much  better,  that  he  won  evc^  ^y 
game.     Tliis  was   fo  far  from  fretting  the  Dul^^» 
that  he  was  highly  pleafed  to  meet  a   man  wl^^ 
could  give  him  fuch  entertainment  at  his  favour?  ^^ 
{ame.     He  accordingly  enquired  into  the  flate  ^^ 
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his  family  affairs, — and  jaft  taking  a  memorandum 
ofhis  addrefs,  without  difcovering  his  title,  thanked 
liim,  and  departed.  Some  months  pafled  over, 
and  the  clergyman  never  thought  any  thing  of  the 
XBatter;  when,  one  evening,  a  footman  in  laced 
lively  rode  up  to  the  door,  and  prefented  him 
^nth  the  following  billet:  "  The  Duke  of  Niver- 

:Slois's  compliments  wait  on  the  Rev.   Mr.  — , 

auid,  as  a  remembrance  for  the  good  drubbing  he 

£pve  htm  at  chefs,  begs  that  he  would  accept  of 

cJie  living  of  ,  worth  400I.  per  annum,  and 

^liathe  will  wait  on  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  New- 

^aille  on  Friday  next,  to  thank  him  for  the  fame." 

^ffbe  good  parfon  was  fometime  before  he  could 

imagine  it  any  thing  more  than  a  jeft,  and  was  not 

£pr  going;  but  as  his  wife  infilled  on  his  "trying, 

lie  came  up  to  town,  and  found  the  contents  of 

the  billet  literally  true,  to  his  unfpeakable  fatis- 

ftdion. 


ANECDOTE 

^P  THE  LATE  SIR  WILLIAM  STANHOPE. 

npHlS  gentleman  coniing  out  of  Dniry-lane 

play-houfe,  with  a  lady  under  his  arm,  was 

met  by  a  couple  of  ^cli,  who  took  fome  liberties, 

^^  very  acceptable  to  the  lady,  or  her  proteftor. 

Q  Sir 


Sir  William,  whofe  'courage  was  equal  to  kis 
gallantry,  immediately  called  upon  the  gentiemeii 
to  anfwer  for  th^.ir  mifcondud. 

One  of  the  heroes  fteps  forward,  and  (aya, 
^  Sir,  the  lady,  wearing  anificial  colour  on  her 
cheeks,  we  looked  upon  as  fair  game.''  Sir  Wil^ 
liam's  reply,  and  his  fubfequent  condoft^  did 
honour  to  his  prowefs  and  plain  fincerily. 

"  Gentlemen,''  faid  he,  "  I  may  have  miftaken 
the  rofes  on  the  lady's  cheeks  for  the  ornaments 
of  pure  and  fimple  nature;  1  fliall  be  happy,  if^ 
by  your  means,  I  (hall  be  cured  of  my  illufion.— 
But  I  fwear,  by  God,  you  fliall  never  evade  me, 
until  I  (hall  have  fully  proved  the  truth  or  fallacy 
of  your  a(rertion* 

"  Retire  with  me,"  continues  Sir  William,  *•  to 
the  Rofe  Tavern;  there  the  experiment  fhall  be 
made."  • 

To  the  Rofe  they  repaired— cold  and  hot  wa-* 
ter  were  called  for,  and  applied  with  a  napkin^ 
fmeared  with  foap    and  pomatum.      Obftinat^ 
natdre  prevailed — the   rofes  did  not  fade,   biE^ 
bloomed  more  in  the  operation. 
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The  bucks  were  convinced— they  begged  par- 
don for  their  tranfgreifions,  and  wifhed  to  depart 
in  peace. 

*•  Not  To,**  fays  Sir  William,  "  You  have  been 
&tis6ed,  and  fo  will  !•  The  lady  has  undergone 
ibe  ordeal,  and  (he  has  come  from  it  pure  and 
unpolluted*  My  part  I  have  yet  to  a3 :  you  muft, 
CD  your  Itneej,  alk  the  lady's  pardon/'  They 
(Udfp/ 

"  Now,  gentlemen,**  faid  Sir  William,  *'  do  not 
i^Iulh  at  your  pad  eondu€i;  the  liberty  you  took 
was  not  only  juftifiable,  but  even  proper,  if,  at 
your  own  riCk,  you  ran  the  peril  of  the  proof.  If 
I  had  proved  her  a  fiS,  the  molt  odious  and  per- 
fidious of  all  impoftors,  I  (hould,  in  the  language 
of  Othello,  *have  whittled  her  off,  and  let  her 
down  the  wind,  a  prey  to  fortune;'  but  as  Ihe  is 
pure  from  that  w— — (h  contagion,  I  infift  on 
your  fupping,  and  drinking  a  bottle  of  Burgundy 
with  the  offended  innocent  and  her  proteQor." 
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REMARKABLE  ANECDOTE 

or 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

NOT  long  after  the  death  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  Margaret  Lambrum  (who  had  been 
one  of  her  attendants,  became  in  fome  meafure 
defperate,  on  account  of  the  lofs  of  a  hu(band| 
whom  fhe  dearly  loved;  a  lofs  which  had  been 
occafiontd  by  grief,  for  the  melancholy  fate  of 
t  ai  un  o.iunate  Ptincefs;  towhofe  retinuehebad 
alio  belonged)  formed  a  refolution  to  revenge  the 
death  of  both  upon  the  perfon  of  Queen  Elizabeth* 
To  accomplilh  her  purpofe,  (he  drefied  faerfelf  in 
the  habit  of  a  man,  alTumed  the  name  of  Anthony 
Spark,  and  attended  at  the  Court  of  Elizabeth 
wlih  a  pair  of  piftols  conftanily  concealed  about 
her,  one  to  kill  the  Queen  when  an  opportunity 
offered,  and  one  to  kill  herfelf  if  her  crime  (hould 
be  dilcovered.  One  day,  as  fhe  was  pufhing 
through  the  crowd  in  order  to  get  to  her  Majefty, 
who  was  then  walking  in  the  garden,  fhe  acciden- 
tally dropped  one  of  the  piftols.  This  circum* 
fiance  being  obferved  by  the  guards,  fhe  was  im- 
mediately feized,  in  order  to  be  fent  to  prifon.— • 
The  Queen,  however,  interfered,  and  defired  to 
examine  the  culprit  firfl.  She  accordingly  de- 
manded 
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maiided  her  iiame,  her  country)  and  her  quality; 
artd 'Margaret 9  with  a  relolution  itill  undaunted, 
rqplied,  **  Madam,  though  I   appear  before  you 
in  this  garb^  yet  I  am  a  woman.     My  name  is 
Margaret  Lambrum,  and  was  fcveral  years  in  the 
fcTviceof  Mary,  a  Queen  whom  you  have  unjuftly 
put  to  death,  and  thereby  deprived  me  ofihcbeft 
of  hulbands,  who  could  not  fuivive  that  bloody 
cataftrophe  of  his  innocent  miftrefs.     His  memory 
is  hardly  more  dear  to  me  than  is  that  of  my  in- 
jured Queen;  and,    regardlefs  of  confequences, 
I  determined  to  revenge  their  death  upon  you; 
Many,  but  fruulefs  were  the  efforts  I  made  to  di- 
vot me  from  my  purpofe.     I  found  myfelf  con- 
firaibed  to  prove  by  experience,  the  truth  of  the 
nixim,  that  neither  reafon  nor  force  can  hinder 
>  woman  from  vengeance,  when  fhe  is  impelled 
to  it  by  love." 

Highly  as  the  Queen  had  caufe'  to  refent  this 
fy^tch,  flie  beard  it  with  coolnefs  and  moderation. 
"You  arc  perfuaded  then,"  faid  her  Majefty, 
**  that  in  this  ftepyou  have  done  nothing  but  what 
your  duty  required: — What  think  you  is  my  duty 
to  do  to  you  ?"  *'  Is  that  queftion  put  in  the  cha- 
'aftcr  of  a  Queen,  or  that  of  a  Judge,"  replied 
Margaret.  With  the  fame  intrepid  firmnefs, 
Elizabeth  profcfled  to  her  it  was  that  of  a  Queen. 

•^  Then," 
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"  Then,*'  continued  Lambram,  **  itisyour  Ma« 
jefty's  duty  to  grant  roe  a  pardon."  ^^  But  what 
fecurity,"  demanded  the  Queen,  **  can  you  give 
0ie  that  you  will  not  make  the  like  attempt  upo9 
fome  future  occafion  ?"  **  A  favour  ceafet  to  be 
one,  Madam/'  replied  Margaret,  when  it  i« 
yielded  under  fuch  reftraints:  in  doing  fo,  your 
Majefty  would  ad  againlt  me  as  a  Judge." 

"  I  have  been  a  Queen  thirty  ycara,"  cried 
Elizabeth,  turning  to  the  courtiers  then  prefent» 
*'  and  had  never  fuch  a  leQyre  read  to  me  before.*' 
And  (he  immediately  granted  the  pardon  entire 
and  unconditional,  as  it  had  been  defired,  in  op* 
pofition  to  the  opi^uon  of  the  F^efidenjt  of  the 
Council,  who  told  her  Majefty  that  he  thought 
file  ought  to  have  punifhed  fo  daring  an  offen- 
der. The  fair  criminal,  however,  gave  an  ad« 
mirable  proof  of  her  prudence,  in  begging  the 
Queen  to  extend  her  generoGty  one  degree  fur- 
ther, by  granting  her  a  fafe  condud  out  of  the 
Icingdom;  with  which  favour  alfo  Elizabeth  com- 
plied. And  Margaret  Lambrum,from  thatperiod| 
liyed  a  peaceable  life  in  France. 


THE 
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THE  PASSING  YEAR- 

THOUGH  leaflefs  woods^  though  barren  fieldS| 
The  penfive  eye  delightful  meet; 
Though  few  the  charms  fair  nature  yields^ 
Where  winter  fteps  with  frozen  feet. 

Yet  now,  with  (low  but  certain  pace. 

Again  returns  the  circling  year, 
And  foon  renew 'd  with  fofter  gracCy 

The  genial  feafon  (hall  appear. 

While  yet,  with  angry  clouds  o'ercaft^ 

The  fullen  temped  frequent  roars. 
And  iffuing  oft  the  nit'rous  blaft» 

Clofe  binds  up  nature's  balmy  ftores{ 

While  yet,  to  fix'd,  unerring  laws, 

Obedient  lays  the  landfcape  wide. 
The  moral,  leflbn  wifdom  draws 

From  fcenes  which  folly  drives  to  hide* 

Man's  piAur'd  life  die  fees  in  each 

Succeflive  feafon,  as  it  dies; 
What  knowledge  can  the  fages  teach 

Like  that  the  passing  year  fupplies? 

Yet; 
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Vet,  blind  to  plainer  truths,  abroad 

Through  endlefe  labyrinths  we  roanij 
To  fcek,  in  learning's  devious  road, 
*  The  gem  we  always  have  at  home* 

In  nature's  page,  more  fully  feen, 
Life's  ufeful  leflbns  open  lie; 

No  fruiilefs  comments  intervene, 
To  lead  from  truth  th'  enquiring  eye# 

And,  fepi  Religion,  dropping  low 
The  chain  of  univerfal  love. 

For  virtue's  humble  toils  below, 
AflGgns  eternal  joys  above. 


HEROIC  VALOUR. 

THE  following  inftance  of  heroic  valour,  and 
inviolable  attachment,  occurred  in  the  year 
1769,  during  the  war  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Ruffians.  Caraman  Pacha,  who  had  a  command 
in  one  of  the  aftions  near  Choczim,  having gORC 
to  meet  the  Grand  Vifir  on  his  march,  that  Gene- 
ral (for  what  real  or  fuppofed  offence  is  unknown) 
{lew  into  a  m  )ft  violent  paffion,  and  immediately 
ardered  his  head  to  be  cut  off. 

The 


The  unfortunate  Pacha  endeavoured  to  retire, 
and,  at  the  fame  time  drawing  his  fword,  defended 
himfelf  bravely,  but,  being  foon  furrounded  and 
overborne  by  numbers,  was  cut  to  pieces. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  feliftar  or  fword-bearer, 
fired  with  rage  and  indignation  at  the  (ituation  of 
his  mafter,  fuddenly  drew  a  piflol,  with  which  he 
attempted  to  fhoot  the  ViGr.  It  happened  fortu- 
nately for  the  Vifir,  that  a  faithful  domeftic,  hav- 
ing feen  the  motion  of  the  feliftar's  arm,  ftepped 
fuddenly  between  his  matter  and  the  fhot,  which 
he  received  in  his  own  body,  and  fell  dead  at 
bis  feet. 


THE 

LADIES'  MISERY, 

IN    A 

SUMMER  RETIREMENT- 

THE  feafon  of  the  year  is  now  come,  in  which 
the  theatres  are  fhut,  and  the  card  tables 
fi»rfaken;  the  regions  of  luxury  are  for  a  while 
unpeopled,  and  pleafure  leads  out  her  votaries  to 
groves  and  gardens,  to  ftill  fccnes  and  erratic  gra- 
tifications.    Thofe  who  have  paffcd  many  months 
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in  a  continual  tumult  of  di verfion ;  who  have  nevef 
opened  their  eyes  in  the  morning,  but  upon  foHie 
new  appointments,  nor  flept  at  night  without  a 
dream  of  dances,  mufic  and  good  hands»  or  foft 
fighs  and  humble  fupplications;  muft  now  retire 
to  diftant  provinces,  where  the  fyrens  of  flattery 
are  fcarcely  to  be  heard,  where  beauty  fparkles 
without  praife  or  envy,  and  wit  is  repeated  only 
by  the  echo. 

As  I  think  it  one  of  the  mod  important  duties 
of  focial  benevolence  to  give  warning  of  the  ap- 
proach of  calamity,  when  by  timely  prevention  it 
may  be  turned  afidc,  or  by  preparatory  meafures 
be  more  eafily  endured,  I  cannot  feel  the  increaf« 
ing  warmth,  or  obferve  the  lengthening  days» 
without  confidering  the  condition  of  my  fair  read- 
ers, who  are  now  preparing  to  leave  all  that  has 
fo  long  filled  up  their  hours,  all  from  which  they 
have  been  accuftomed  to  hope  for  delight;  and 
who,  till  fafhion  proclaims  the  liberty  of  return- 
ing to  the  feats  of  mirth  and  elegance,  mufl;  en- 
dure the  rugged  Tquire,  the  fober  houfewife,  the 
loud  huntfman,  or  the  formal  parfon,  the  roair  of 
cbftreperous  jollity,  or  the  dulnefs  of  prudential 
inftrudion;  without  any  retreat,  but  to  the  gloom 
of  folitude,  where  they  will  yet  find  greater  incon- 
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leniences,  and  muft  learn,  however  unwillingly, 
to  endure  theDnfelves. 

In  winter,  the  life  of  the  polite  and  gay  may  be 
faid  to  roll  on  with  a  ftrong  and  rapid  current; 
they  float  along  from  pleafure  to  pleafure,  with- 
out the  trouble  of  regulating  their  own  motions, 
and  purfue  the  courfe  of  the  ftream  in  all  the 
felicity  of  inattention ;  content  that  they  find 
themfelvcs  in  progreffion,  and  carelefs  whither 
they  arc  going.  But  the  months  of  fummer  are  a 
kind  of  ileeping  fiagnation  without  wind  or  tide, 
where  they  are  left  to  force  themfelves  forward  by 
their  own  labour,  and  to  direft  their  paflage  by 
their  own  (kill ;  and  where,  if  they  have  not  forae 
internal  principle  of  aftivity,  they  muft  be  ftranded 
ipon  fliallows,  or  lie  torpid  in  a  perpetual  calm. 

There  are  indeed  fotne  to  whom  this  univerfal 
diffolution  of  gay  focieties  affords  a  welcome  op- 
portunity of  quitting,  without  difgrace,  the  poft 
which  they  have  found  themfelves  unable  to  main- 
tain, and  of  feeming  to  retreat,  only  at  the  call  of 
nature,  from  aflemblies  where,  after  a  Ihort 
friumph  of  uncontefted  fuperiority,  they  are  over- 
powered by  fome  intruder  of  fofter  elegance  or 
fprightlier  vivacity.  By  thefe,  hopelefs  of  viftory, 
Itfid  yet  alhamed  to  confefs  a  conqueft,  the  fum- 
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mcr  is  regarded  as  a  releafe  from  the  fatiguing 
fervice  of  celebrity,  a  difmiflion  to  more  certain 
joys  and  a  fafer  empire.  They  now  folace  ihem- 
felves  with  the  influence  which  they  (hall  obtain, 
where  they  have  no  rival  to  fear ;  and  with  the 
liiftre  which  they  fliall  efFufe,  when  nothing  can 
be  feen  of  brighter  fplendour.  They  imagine, 
while  they  arc  preparing  for  their  journey,  the 
admiration  with  which  the  rultics  will  croud  about 
them;  plan  the  laws  of  a  new  afiembly,  or  con- 
trive to  delude  provincial  ignorance  with  a  fidi« 
tious  mode.  A  thoufand  pleaGng  expedations 
fwarm  in  the  fancy,  and  all  the  approaching  weeks 
are  filled  with  diftinftions,  honours,  and  authority. 

But  others,  who  have  lately  entered  the  world, 
or  have  yet  had  no  proofs  of  its  inconftancy  and 
dcfertion,  are  cut  off,  by  this  cruel  interruption, 
from. the  enjoyment  of  their  prerogatives,  and 
doomed  to  lofe  four  months  in  inaQive  obfcurity. 
Many  complaints  do  vexation  and  defire  extort 
from  thofe  exiled  tyrants  of  the  town  againft  the 
inexorable  fun,  who  purfues  his  courfe  without 
any  regard  to  love  or  beauty,  and  vifiis  either 
tropic  at  the  dated  time,  whether  fliunned  or 
courted,  deprecated  or  implored. 
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To  them  who  leave  the  places  of  public  refort 
in  the  full  bloom  of  reputation,  and  withdraw  from 
admiration,  courtfhip,  fubmiffion,  and  applaufe; 
a  rural  triumph  can  give  nothing  equivalent.  The 
praife  of  ignorance,  and  the  fubjedion  of  weak-* 
Bcfs,  are  little  regarded  by  beauties  who  have  been 
accuftomed  to  more  important  conquefts,  and  more 
valuable  panegyrics.  Nor  indeed  (hould  the 
powers  which  have  made  havock  in  the  theatres, 
or  borne  down  rivalry  in  courts,  be  degraded  to 
a  mean  attack  upon  the  untravelled  heir,  or  ignobly 
Conteft  with  the  ruddy  milk-maid*. 

How  then  muft  four  long  months  be  worn  away  ? 
Four  months  in  which  there  will  be  no  routs,  no 
ihcws^  no  ridotios;  in  which  vifits  mult  be  regu- 
lated by  the  weather,  and  aifemblies  will  depend 
upon  the  moon!  The  Plaionijis  imagine,  that 
the  future  puniQiment  of  thofe  who  have  in  this 
life  debafed  their  reafon  by  fubjeftion  to  their 
fenfes,  and  have  preferred  the  grofs  gratifications 
of  lewdnefs  and  luxury,  to  the  pure  and  fublime 
felicity  of  virtue  and  contemplation,  will  arife 
from  the  predominance  and  folicitatioiis  of  the 
fame  >appetites,  in  a  date  which  can  furnifh  no 
means  of  appealing  them.  I  cannot  but  iuip«  Gt 
that  this  month,  bright  with  funfhine,  and  fragrant 
with  perfumes;    this  month,    which  covers  the 
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vieadows  with  verdure,  and  decks  the  gardens  with 
all  the  mixtures  of  colorific  radiance;  this  month, 
from  which  the  man  of  fancy  expefls  new  infu* 
fions  of  imagery,  and  the  naturalift  new  fcenes  of 
obfervation;  this  month^^will  chain  down  multi- 
tudes to  the  Platonic  penance  of  defire,  without 
enjoyment,  and  hurry  them  from  the  higheft 
fatisfaflions,  which  they  have  yet  learned  to  con- 
ceive, into  a  ftate  of  hopeiefs  wiflies  and  pining 
recolleftion,  where  the  eye  of  vanity  will  look 
round  for  admiration  to  no  purpofe,  and  the  hand 
of  avarice  fbuffle  cards  in  a  bower  with  inefiedual 
dexterity. 

From  the  tedioufnefs  of  this  melancholy  fufpenr 
fion  of  life,  I  would  willingly  preferve  thofe  who 
are  expofed  to  it  only  by  inexperience;  who  want 
not  inclination  to  wifdom  or  virtue,  though  they 
have  been  ditfipated  by  negligence,  or  mifled  by 
example ;  and  who  would  gladly  find  the  way  to 
rational  happinefs,  though  it  (hould  be  neceffary 
to  ftruggle  with  habit,  and  abandon  fafhion.  To 
thefe  many  arts  of  fpending  time  might  be  recom« 
mended,  which  would  neither  fadden  the  prefent 
hour  with  wearinefs,  nor  the  future  with  repen- 
tance. 


It 


It  would  feem  impoffible  to  a  folitary  fpeculai^ 
tift,  that  a  human  being  can  want  employment. 
To  be  born  in  ignorance  with  a  capacity  of  know- 
ledge, and  to  be  placed  in  the  midft  of  a  world 
filled  with  variety,  perpetually  prefEng  upon  the 
fenfes,  and  irritating  curiofity,  is  furely  a  fufiBcient 
fecurity  againft  the  languifhment  of  inattention. 
Novelty  is  indeed  neceffary  to  preferve  eagernefs 
and  alacrity ;  but  art  and  nature  have  ftores  inex« 
haullible  by  human  intelle£ls;  and  every  moment 
produces  fomething  new  to  him,  who  has  quick- 
ened his  faculties  by  diligent  obfervation. 

Some  ftudies,  for  which  the  country  and  the 
fuminer  afford  peculiar  opportunities,  I  (hall  per- 
haps endeavour  to  recommend  in  a  future  eflay; 
but  if  there  be  any  apprehenGon  not  apt  to  admit 
unaccuftomed  ideas,  or  any  attention  fo  ftubborn 
and  inflexible,  as  not  eafily  to  comply  with  nevf 
dire£tions,  even  thefe  obftru£lions  cannot  exclude 
the  pleafure  of  application;  for  there  is  a  higher 
and  nobler  employment,  to  which  all  faculties  are 
adapted  by  him  who  gave  them.  The  duties  of 
Religion,  (incerely  and  regularly  performed,  will 
always  be  fufficient  to  exalt  the  meaneft,  and  to 
exercife  the  higheft  underftanding.  That  mind 
will  never  be  vacant,  which  is  frequently  recalled 
by  flated  duties  to  meditations  on  eternal  interefts; 
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lior  can  any  hour  be  long,  which  is  fpent  in  ob- 
taining fome  new  qualifications  for  ceieftial  hap* 
pinefs. 


TO   THE  MEMORY  OF 

JOHN  HOWARD,  Esq^ 

IF  from  your  eye  companion's  lucid  tear 
E'er  fhed  its  fainted  gem  on  virtue's  bier; 
If  fad,  ye've  feen,  amid  the  church-yard  gloom. 
The  crawling  ivy  clafp  the  good  man's  tomb; 
And  if  ye  then  have  mourn'd,  O!  now  beftow 
A  figh  for  HIM,  who  was  the  friend  of  woe! 
By  mercy  led  from  childhood  to  the  grave. 
He  fought  to  comfort,  and  he  toil'd  to  fave; 
To  help  the  wretched  was  his  honeft  pride. 
For  them  alone  he  liv'd — for  them  he  died! 
Yes,  fuch  was  Howard,  who,  alas!  no  more 
Shall  with  his  influence  cheer  his  native  fliore; 
No  more  each  prifon's  dark  receffes  feek, 
To  wipe  the  fcalding  drop  from  forrow's  cheek; 
No  more  to  guilt  his  healing  hope  impart. 
Or  calm  the  workings  of  the  widow's  heart. 
In  a  far  diltant  land  he  fell,  remov'd 
From  thofe  who honour'd  him, and  thofe  who  lov'd ; 
Yet,  full  of  well-earn'd  fame,  he  funk  to  reft, 
By  all  his  country's  praife  and  wifhes  bleft: 

And 
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And  Aire,  as  long  as  time  itfelf  (hall  laft, 
The  mefnry  of  his  deeds  can  ne'er  be  paft; 
Though  England's  glory  fwell  from  age  to  age, 
And  fill  with  excellence  th'  hiftorian's  page- 
Still  'midft  her  heroes  and  her  kings  (hall  fliine. 
With  luftre  unimpair'd,  this  man  divine! 
Still  future  realms  (hall  to  his  worth  decree, 
Thy  matchlefs  meed,  benign  humanity ! 
For  not  alone  to  Albion's  ifle  confin'd — 
His  glowing  bofom  felt  for  all 'mankind. 
Patient  he  wander'd  on  from  coaft  to  coaft, 
The  world's  great  patriot,  and  fublimeft  boafti 
O'er  the  Turk's  barb'rous  plain  he  fcatter'd  light, 
To  pierce  th'  obfcurity  of  mental  night; 
'Mongft  plagues  and  famine  ev'ry  ill  fuftain'd. 
And  what  himfelf  might  undergo-^difdain'd. 
Composed,  yet  firm,  beneath  the  frozen  (kies. 
Where  ruthlefs  Russia's  wildeft  tempeft  flies. 
With  philanthropic  courfe  he  dar'd  to  roam, 
Till  HEAVEN,  approving,  call'd  its  angel  home! 

Britons,  by  this  rever'd  exariiple  taught, 
Shall  wider  fpread  the  tendernefs  of  thought; 
To  foothe  hisfpirit^  pour  the  fervent  vow,    '  * 
And  with  the  cyprefs  twine  the  laurel  bough* 
So  fliall  contemplation  round  diffufe 
Cejeftial  pity's  vivifying  dews; 

S  So 
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So  {hall  triumphant  fympathy  afluage 
The  throbs  of  anguilh,  and  the  threats  of  rage; 
With  withering  frown  each  felfifh  foul  appall^ 
And  make  benignant  Howards  of  us  alL 


A     REMARKABLE    INSTANCE 
OF 

FILIAL  AFFECTION- 

A  Veteran,  worn  out  in  the  fervicc  of  France, 
was  reduced  without  a  penfion;  by  con^- 
tinual  labour  he  procured  a  fcanty  pittance,  which 
fcarcely  kept  in  motion  the  pulfe  of  life.  He 
complained  not,  nor  did  he  repine  at  the  will  of 
Providence ;  having  never  deviated  from  the  paths 
of  honour,  he  knew  not  fhame,  whilft  the  idea  of 
confcious  merit  heightened  the  blufh  of  modefty. 

With  the  coarfeft  food  he  had  been  content, 
and  with  a  mind  refigned  to  heaven,  he  had  eaten 
the  blacked  bread  with  cheerful nefs,  were  it  not 
that  a  wife  and  three  fmall  children  ihared  hij( 
wretchednefs*  Is  this,  honour,  thy  recompence? 
Is  this  the  reward  for  toil|  for  danger,  for  fervice  ? 

Fortune 
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Fortune  once  led  him  by  the  hand,-T-fortujie 
was  fickle ;— yet  fiie  placed  his  fon,  a  youth,  in 
Ftcok  militaire — himfelf  had  folicited  a  penfion, 
but  not  having  the  means  to  continue  the  neic.eflaiy 
attendance  which  greatnefs  required,  be  aban- 
doned his  application,  and  retired  from  the  world 
to  content  and  poverty.  He  knew  mankind, 
therefore  he  was  not  furprized  that  his  mifery 
ihould  baniih  friendfliip. 

At  recoUmtliiaire.his  fon  might  command  every 
convenience  that  could  improve  the  comforts  of 
life,  and  the  moft  fumptuous  table  was  prepared 
for  his  repaft;  yet  amidft  all  this  noble  provifion 
a  vifible  inquietude  appeared  on  the  countenance 
of  the  youth,  and  the  ftrongeft  perfuafion  could 
not  prevail  on  him  to  tafte  of  any  thing,  except 
the  coarfeft  bread  and  a  draught  of  water.  An 
abftinence  of  this  kind,  amidft  all  the  allurements 
of  fo  many  temptations,  was  regarded  by  the  maf- 
lers  as  a  very  fingular  circumftance;  the  Duke  de 
Choifeul  was  informed  of  an  incident  fo  uncom- 
mon, he  ordered  the  youth  before  him,  and  aflced 
the  reafon  of  his  forbearance.  The  boy,  with  a 
manly  fortitude,  replied, — *  Sir,  when  1  had  the 
honour  of  being  admitted  to  the  prote8ion  of  this 
royal  foundation,  my  father  conduced  me  hithen 
*Wc  came  on  foot;  on  our  journey,  the  demands 
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of  nature  were  relieved  by  bread  and  water!  I 
was  received,  my  father  bleffed  me,  and  returned 
to  the  protedion  of  a  helplefs  wife  and  faintly;  a$ 
long  a«  I  can  remember,  bread  of  the  blackeft 
kind,  with  water,  has  been  their  daily  fubfiftence, 
and  even  that  is  earned  by  labour  of  every  kind 
which  honour  does  not  forbid.  To  this  fare.  Sir, 
my  father  is  returned;  therefore,  whilft  he,  my 
mother,  and  fiflers,  are  compelled  to  endure  fuch 
wretchednefs,  is  it  poffible  that  J  can  enjoy  the 
bounteous  plenty  of  my  gracious  king?'  The 
Duke  felt  his  tale  of  nature;  gave  the  boy  three 
louis  dors  for  pocket  [money,  and  promifed  that 
he  would  order  his  father  a  penfion.  The  youth, 
enraptured  at  this  benevolent  aflurance,  befeecbed 
the  Duke's  permiflion  to  go  immediately  to  his 
father  with  the  joyful  tidings.  The  Dukeaflured 
him  that  it  fhould  be  carried  by  an  exprefs.  The 
boy  then  took  the  three  louis  dors,  and  begged 
thcfe  might  be  fent,  for  they  would  be  ufeful  to 
his  deareft  relations;  and  whilft  they  were  in  want, 
he  could  have  no  enjoyment,  even  of  the  king's 
treafures. 

Such  is  the  fenfibility  that  harmonizes  the  foul, 
and  gives  it  the  niceft  tone  of  benevolence,  and 
univerfal  commiferation.  And,  Choifeul,  if  thy 
name  be  tranfmitted  to  poftcrity,  with  every  vir^ 

tue 
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tue  that  it  merits,  this  in(^ance  of  thy  juftice  and 
humanity  will  dignify  the  nobleft  aftion  of  thy  life, 
Happy  Louis,  who  had  a  minifter  fufceptible  of 
fuch  tender  fenfations.  Happy  Choifeul !  who  had 
a  virtuous  prince  to  encourage  the  indulgence  of 
ihcm.  The  minifter  failed  not  in  his  word.  Hf 
brought  forth  indigent  merit  from  diftrefs,  andth^ 
boy  is  now  grown  up  an  ornament  to  human  nar 
ture,  and  is  one  of  the  bcft  officers  in  the  fervice 
of  France. 


OLD  ENGLISH  ANECDOTES. 

TN  the  time  of  Nero,  when  we  could  no  longer 
'■'  bear  the  Roman  bondage,  Boadicea  animatedji 
the  Britons  to  (hake  it  off,  and  concluded  thus:-^ 
"  Let  the  Romans,  who  are  no  better  than  hares 
and  foxes,  underftand,  that  they  make  a  wrong 
natch  with  wolves  and  greyhounds."  As  (he  faid 
this,  (be  let  a  hare  out  from  her  lap  as  a  token  of 
the  feaifulnefsof  the  Romans.  The  fuccefs  of  the 
battle  however  proved  otherwife* 


DURING  the  reign  of  Severus,  no  lefs  thap 
three  thoufand  women  were  accufed  of  adul- 
tery at  Komc,  at  which  time  Julia  the  Empref^ 

in 
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in  a  converfation  mih  Argetocax,  a  Britlfii  lad/i 
condemned  the  females  of  Britain,  for  not  con- 
ducing themfelves  towards  our  fex  in  the  mannejr 
of  the  Roman  women.  The  reply  was,  'We 
indeed  live  with  the  beft  and  braved  men  openly, 
and  therefore  may  be  cenfured ;  but  how  much 
more  do  you  merit  cenfure,  who  are  familiar  witU 
tlie  mod  bafe  and  vile  companions  fecretly/ 


CONSTANTINE,  the  fon  of  Gonftantinui 
Clorus  the  Eipperjpr,  ip  endeavouring  to 
difluade  a  man  from  covetoufnefs,  drew  with  his 
Ujpce,  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  inan's  grav^t 
faying,  *  This  is  all  that  thou  Q)^lt  have,  when 
|hou  (lialt  be  dead,  if  happily  thou  canft  get  ay 
much/ 


EDWARD  the  Confeflbr,  one  afternoon  lying 
in  his  bed  with  his  curtains  drawn  round 
about  him,  a  poor  pilfering  courtier  entered  his 
chamber,  where  finding  the  king's  caflcet  open, 
^vhich  Hugoline  his  chamberlain  had  forgot  to 
fhut,  he  took  out  as  much  money  as  he  coul4  well 
carry,  and  went  away.  But  infatiable  avarice 
brought  him  a  fccond  time,  and  a  third,  on  which 

the 
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Aekihg,  who  lay  ftill,  and  pretended  not  to  fe^^ 
began  lO/lpe^k,  and  bade  him  retire  a5  quick  as 
poffible,  for,  "if  Hugoline  difcovered  him,  ht 
was  not  only  likely  to  lofe  what  he  had  gotten, 
but  alfo  to  ftretch  on  an  halter/'  The  fellow  was 
no  fooner  gone,  but  Hugoline  came  in,  and  fee- 
ing die  caiket  open,  and  almoft  empty,  was  much 
agitated.  The  king,  however,  endeavoured  to 
relieve  his  mind,  and  affured  him,  '*  that  he  who 
bad  it,  needed  it  more  than  they  did." 


C  EWARD,  the  brave  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
^  feeling,  in  his  ficknefs,  that  he  drew  near  his 
end,  quitted  his  bed,  and  put  on  his  armour,  fay« 
ing,  "  that  it  became  not  a  man  to  die  like  a 
bcaft:"  on  which  he  died  fianding*— an  a£l  as 
beroic  as  it  was  lingular. 


"iXf  HEN  the  fame  Seward  underftood  that  his 
.y  ^  fon,  whom  ht  had  fent  into  the  fervice 
againft  the  Scotch,  was  flain,  he  demanded  whe* 
fbier  his  wounds  were  in  the  fore  or  hind  parts  of 
iii  body;  and,  being  informed  in  the  forepart, 
replied,  **  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it,  and  wifh  no 
other  kind  of  death  to  befall  me  or  mine." 

SIN- 
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SINGULAR  ANECDOTE 

OF 

CHARLES  THE  TWELFTH  OF  SWEDEN. 

COURAGE  and  inflexible  conftancy  fonned 
the  bafis  of  this  monarch's  charader.  .  la 
his  tendered  ;^ears  he  gave  inftaoces  of  boib««-^ 
When  he  was  yet  fcarce  feven  years  old,  being  at 
dinner  wiih  the  Queen  his  mother,  intending  to 
give  a  bit  of  bread  to  a  great  dog  he  vas  fond  of, 
this  hungry  animal  fnap{ied  too -greedily  at  the 
morfel,  and  bit  his  hand  in  a  terrible  manner.-* 
The  wound  bled  copioufly;  but  oar  young  hero, 
without  offering  to  cry,  or  take  the  leaft  notice  of 
his  misfortune,  endeavoured  to  conceal  what  had 
happened,  left  his  dog  (hould  be  brought  into 
trouble,  and  wrapped  bis  bloody  hand  in  the  nap* 
kin.  The  Queen  perceiving  that  he  did  not  eat, 
afked  him  the  reafon;  he  contented  himfelf  with 
replying,  that  he  thanked  her,  he  was  not  hungry. 
They  thought  he  was  taken  ill,  and  repeated  their 
folicitations.  But  all  was  in  vain,  though  he  was 
already  grown  pale  with  the  lofs  of  blood.  An 
officer  who  attended  at  table,  at  laft. perceived  it; 
for  Charles  would  fooner  have  died  than  betrayed 
his  dog,  which^  be  knew,  intended  no  injury. 
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A  CHINESE  ANECDOTE- 

npHE  laft  Emperor  of  China  was  one  of  the 
-*■    greateft  monarcbs  of  his  age,  and  for  nothing 
nore  celebrated  than  the  rigour  and  ftridnefs  oi 
hisjuftice;  but  he  was  warm   in*  his  purfuits  of 
pleafurc,  and  impatient  of  interruption,  when  h|a 
mind  was  intent  upon  it.     The  viceroy  of  one  of 
the  provinces  of  that  vaft  empire  that  lay  mod  re- 
mote from  the  imperial  city,  had  wrongfully  con- 
fifcated  the  eftate  of  an  honeft  merchant,  and  re- 
duced his  family  to  the  extreraeft  mifery.     The 
poor  man  found  means  to  travel  as  far  as  to  the 
Emperor's  court,  and  carried  back  with  him  a  let- 
ter to  the  vicerdy,  commanding  him  to  reftore  the 
goods  which  he  had  taken  fo  illegally.     Far  from 
obeying  this  command,  the  viceroy  put  the  mer- 
chant in  prifon ;  but  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
cfcape,  and  went  once  more  to  the  capital,  where 
he  call  himfelf  at  the  Emperor's  feet,  who  treated 
him  with  much  humanity,  and  gav^  orders  that  he 
(hould  have  another  letter.     The  merchant  wept 
at  thisrefolution,  and  reprefented  how  inefFe£lual 
the  firft  had  proved,  and  the  reafon  he  had  to 
fear  that  the   fecond  would  be  as  little  regarded. 
The  Emperor,  who  had  been  (lopped  by  this  com- 
plaintj  as  he  was  going  with  much  hade  to  dine  '\i\ 
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the  apartments  of  a  favourite  lady,  grew  a  littld 
difcompoTed,  and  anfwered  with  foide  Amotion, 
^  I  can  do  no  more  than  fend  my  commands;  and 
if  he  refufes  to  obey  them,  put  thy  foot  upon  hig 
neck/  "  I  implore  your  Majeft/s  compaffion/' 
replied  the  merchant,  holding  faft  the  Emperor'ar 
robe,  "  his  power  is  too  mighty  for  my  weaknefs, 
and  your  juftice  prefcribes  a  remedy,  which  your 
wifdom  has  never  examined.'* 

The  Emperor  had.  By  this  time,  recolle6led 
himfelf,  and  raifing  the  merchant  from  the  ground, 
faid,  *  You  are  in  the  right;  to  complain  of  him- 
was  your  part,  but  it  is  mine  to  fee  him  punifhed. 
I  will  appoint  commiflioners  to  go  back  with  you^ 
and  make  fearch  into  the  grounds  of  his  proceed^ 
ing,  with  power,  if  they  find  him  guilty,  to  deliver 
him  into  your  hands,  and  leave  you  viceroy  in  hi» 
Head;  for  fince  you  have  taught  me  how  to  go- 
vern, you  mull  be  able  to  govern  for  me/ 


THE    FATAL    EFFECTS 
OF 

HATRED  AND  PASSION. 

rOHN  de  Medici,  when  young,  was  made  a 
I   cardinal  through  his  father's  intereft;  but  ne- 
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ntr  could  conciliate  to  himfelf  the  affedion  or 
friendfliip  of  tiis  brotlier  Garcias,  wlio  was  known 
to  be  of  a  furious,  vindidive  difpofition.     One 
day  the  two  brothers,   while  at  hunting,  found 
themFeLves  alone  in  following  the  chace,  far  re- 
moved from  all  their  attendants ;  and  Garcias  took 
that  opportunity  of  quarrelling  with  his  brother, 
whom  he  ftabbed  to  the  heart  with  his  dagger.— 
He  then  rejoined  his  company,  without  difcover- 
iog,  in  bis  countenance  or  manner,  the  fmalleft 
emotion,  as  if  any  thing  extraordinary  had  hap- 
pened.    The  cardinal'?  horfe,  however,  returning 
without  his  rider,  the  company,  by  tracing  back 
the  prints  of  his  hoofs,  difcovered  the  place  where 
John  lay  murdered*     His  body  being  carried  to 
Florence,  the  grand  duke,    hjs  father,  ordered 
that  the  circumftance  of  the  murder  fhould  be 
concealed;  and  gave  out  that  his  fon  died  of  an 
apoplectic  fit,,  while  he  was  bunting*     He  then 
ordcreil  the  jdcad  body  to  be  conveyed  into  an 
inner  apartment,    and  fending    fpr  Carpias,   to 
whofe  malignant  difpofition  he  was  no  Itranger,  he 
taxed  him  with  the  murder.     The  youth  denied  it 
at  firft  with  gre^t  warmth,  and  in  the  ftrongeft 
manner;    but  being  introduced  into  the  room 
where  the  body  lay,  it  is  faid  to  have  bled  (very 
jpoflibly  by  chance)  at  his  approach.     He  then 
threw  himfelf  at  his  father's  feet,  and  confeflfed 
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tlie  charge.  The  father,  who  had  refolved  on  the 
part  he  was  to  afl,  folemnly  defired  his  fon  to 
prepare  for  death;  adding)  that  he  ought  to  ac«* 
count  it  a  happinefs^  that  he  was  about  to  iofe  that 
life,  of  which  his  crime  had  rendered  him  unwor<- 
thy,  by  no  other  hand  than  that  of  him  who  gave 
it.  He  then  plucked  out  of  his  (heath  the  dagger 
with  which  Garcias  had  murdered  the  cardinal, 
and  which  ftili  hung  by  his  fide,  and  plunging  it 
into  his  bofom,  he  fell  dead  by  his  brother's  fide. 

This  dreadful  cataftrophe  happened  in  1569, 
when  the  cardinal  was  no  more  than  eighteen,  and 
Garcias  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  father  ordered 
the  fafts  to  be  concealed ;  and  all  but  they  from 
whom  it  could  not  be  concealed,  believed  the  two 
brothers  died  of  a  pt-ftilential  diftemper,  which 
then  raged  at  Florence.  To  give  this  report  au- 
thenticity, bolh  bodies  were  buried  with  great 
pomp,  and  a  funeral  oration  was  pronounced 
over  that  of  Garcias, 

This  tragedy,  however,  proved  fatal  to  the  mo- 
ther, who  was  fo  affefted  with  the  death  of  her 
two  fons,  that  (he  furvived  them  but  a  few  days. 


AH 
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AN    INSTANCE    OP 

TURKISH  JUSTICE. 

A^Grocer  of  the  city  of  Smyrna  had  a  fon,  wKp 
with  the  help  of  the  little  learning  the  coun« 
try  could  aflFord,  »rofe  to  the  poll  of  iiaib,  or  de- 
puty of  the  cadi,  or  tnayoY  of  the  city,  and  as 
fuch  vifited  the  markets,  and  infpeded  the  weights 
find  meafures  of  all  retail  dealers.     One  day,  a^ 
this  officer  was  going  his  rounds,  the  neighbours, 
>»ho  knew  enough  of  his  father's  charafter  to  fuf- 
p^  that  he  might  ftand  in  need  of  the  caution, 
advifed  him  to  move  his  weights,  for  fear  of  the 
^ortt;  but  the  old  cheat  depending  on  his  relation 
to  the  infpeftor,  and  fure,  as  he  thought,  that  his 
fon  would  n6t  expofe  him  to  a   public  affront, 
'aughed  at  their  advice,  and  flood  very  calmly 
5ft  his  fliop  door,  waiting  for  his  coming.     ThQ 
»aib,  however,  was  well  afTured  of  the  difhonefly 
and  unfair  dealing  of  his  father,  and  refolved  to 
deleft  his  villainy,  and  make  an  example  of  him. 
Accordingly  he   flopped  at  the  door,  and  faid 
coolly  to  him,  *  Good  man,  fetch  out  your  weights, 
that  we  may  examine  them.'     Inflead  of  obeying, 
the  grocer  would  fain  have  put  it  ofFwith  a  laugh, 
but  was  foon  convinced  his  fon  was  ferious,  by 
hearing  him  order  the  officers  to  fearch  bis  fhop, 

and 
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^d  feeing  them  produce  the  inftruments  of  faif 
fraud,  which,  after  an  impartial  examination, 
were  openly  condemned  and  brokep  to  pieces.*— 
His  fhame  and  confufion>  however,  he  hoped 
^ould  plead  with  a  fon  to  excufe  him  all  farmer 
punifhment  of  his  crime :  but  even  this,  though 
entirely  arbitrary,  the  naib  made  ^s  fevere  as  fqr 
the  mod  indifferent  offender,  for  he  feptenced 
him  to  a  fine  of  fifty  piaftres,  and  to  receive  a 
baftinado  of  as  many  blows  on  thp  foles  of  his  feef, 

J^W  this  was  executed  on  the  fpot,  after  which 
jthe  naib,  leaping  from  his  horfe,  threw  himfelf  at 
his  feet,  and  watering  them  with  his  tears,  a4* 
dreffed  him  thus :  *  Father,  J  have  difcharged  roy 
duty  to  my  God,  my  fovereign,  and  my  country, 
as  well  as  my  ftation;  permit  me  now,  by  my  re* 
fpe6i  and  fubmifCon,  to  acquit  the  debt  I  owe  a 
parent.  Juftice  i$  blind^— i(  is  the  power  of  God 
on  earth — it  has  no  regard  to  father  or  fon— God 
and  our  neighbours'  rights,  are  above  the  ties  of 
nature — you  had  offended  ^gainft  the  laws  of  juf- 
jice,  you  deferyed  this  punifhment — you  wouldt 
in  the  end,  have  received  it  from  fome  other.  I 
am  forry  it  was  your  fate  to  have  received  it  from 
me.  My  confcience  would  not  fuffer  me  to  a£l 
otherwife;  behave  better  for  the  future,  and  in- 

ftead 


ftead  of  blaming,  pity  my  being  reduced  to  fq 
cruel  a  neceflGty/ 

This  done,  he  ittounted  his  hdrfe  again,  and 
then  continued  bis  journey,  amidft  the  acclama- 
tions and  praifes  of  the  whole  city  for  fo  extraor- 
dinary a  piece  of  juftite;  report  of  which  beings 
nade  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  the  Sultan  advanced 
Urn  to  the  poft  of  cadi ;  from  whence,  by  degrees, 
be  rofe  to  the  dignity  of  mufti»  who  is  the  head 
^bodi  religion  and  law  among  the  Turks. 


ANECDOTE  OF  NELL  GWYN. 

AFTER  the  death  of  Charles  II.  Lord  W— , 
ftruck  with  the  charms  of  Mrs^  E.  Gwyn» 
niade  propofals  of  marriage  to  her;  at  firll  (he 
allied  him  about  it,  but  finding  him  not  only  very 
ferious,  but  very  prefling  in  the  bufinefs,  flie  re- 
plied, *  No,  my  lord,  it  is  not  fit  the  dog  (hould 
Uc  where  the  Km  flept/ 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

ADDISON,  STEELE,  andSIRROG] 
PE  COVERLEY. 

THE  charafter  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
the  SpeBator,  is  univerfally  known  to  h 
been  drawn  by  the  pen  of  Mr,  Addifon.  Wl 
in  one  of  the  papers,  he  had  brought  Sir  Re 
to  town,  he  left  him  for  a  day  in  the  hands  of 
Richard  Steele,  and  he,  not  quite  fo  fcrupul 
as  his  friend  Addifon,  made  the  good-humou 
knight  perambulate  Covent-garden  with  a  nyn 
of  the  compliant  kind.  This  angered  Addi 
exceedingly;  he  called  upon  Steele,  and  told  h 
*  that  he  had  deflroyed  that  confiftency  of  c 
rafter  which  he  had  been  fo  anxious  to  preferv 

Steele  fmiled  at  this,  alledging,  that  he  had 
lAade  the  knight  do  more  than  the  moft  rigid  r 
ralift  might  have   done.      This  did   not  fat: 
Addifon,  who  told  Steele,  *  he  would  put  it 
of  his  power  to  injure   Sir  Roger  in  future, 
killing  him  immediately/ 
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He  kept  his  word;  for,  making  the  knight  take 
his  leave  of  London,  the  next  paper  contained  an 
account  from  Coveriey-hali  of  his  death. 


DIVINE  JUEKJMENTS. 

I. 

VTOT  from  the  duft  my  forrows  fpring, 

^  ^  Nor  drop  my  comforts  from  the  lower  fkics; 

Let  all  the  baneful  planets  (hed 

Their  mingled  curfes  on  my  head. 

How  vain  their  curfes,  if  th'  Eternal  King 

I^k  through  the  clouds,  and  blefs  me  with  his 

eyes- 
Creatures  with  all  their  boafted  fway 

Are  but  bis  flaves,  and  muft  obey; 

They  wait  their  orders  from  above, 

And  execute  his  word,  the  vengeance,  or  the  love. 

II. 
Tis  by  a  warrant  from  his  hand 
The  gentler  gales  are  bound  to  deep; 
The  north  wind  blufters,  and  aflumes  command 
Over  the  defart  and  the  deep; 

U  Old 
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Old  Boreas  with  his  freezing  powVs 
Turns  the  earth  iron,  make  the  ocean  gla&^ 
Arrefts  the  dancing  rivlets  as  they  pafs. 
And  chains  them  movelefs  to  their  fliOres: 
The  grazing  ox  lows  to  the  gelid  ikies. 
Walks  o'er  the  marble  meads  with  withering  eyes. 
Walks  o'ef  the  foUd  lakes,  fnuffs  up  the  wind> 
afid  diesr 

III. 

Fly  to  the  polar  world,  myfong, 
And  mourn  the  pilgrims  there,    (a  wretched 
throng !) 

Seiz'd  and  bound  in  rigid  chaint, 
A  troop  of  ftatues  on  the  R  uffian  plains. 
And  life  (lands  frozen  in  the  purple  veins. 

Atheift,  forbear;  no  more  blafpheme: 

God  has  a  thoufand  terrors  in  his  namCj 

A  thoufand  armies  at  comniand, 

Wailing  the  fignal  of  his^hand. 
And  magazines  of  froft,  and  magazines  of  flame : 

Drefs  thee  in  fteel  to  meet  his  wrath; 

His  (harp  artillery  from  the  north 
Shall  pierce  thee  to  the  foul,  and  (hake  l3iy  mor- 
tal frame. 

Sublime  on  winter's  nigged  wings; 

He  rides  \Xi  arms  along  the  (ky, 
And  fcatters  fate  on  fwains  and  kings; 

And  flocks^  and  herds,  and  nations  die; 
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While  impious  lips  profanely  boId« 
/Crow  pale ;  and  quivering  at  his  dreadful  coldj 
Give  their  own  biafpheinies  the  Ue^ 

IV. 

The  milichiefs  that  infeft  the  earth, 
When  the  hot  dog- ftar  fires  the  realms  on  high^' 

Drought  and  difeafe,  and  cruel  dearth, 
^re  but  the  flaihes  of  a  wrathful  eye 
From  the  incens'd  divinity. 
|n  vain  our  parching  palates  thirft, 
For  vital  foojd  in  vain  we  Cfy, 
And  pant  for  vital  breath ; 
The  verdant  fields  are  burnt  to  dud. 
The  fun  has  drunk  the  channel  dry. 

And  all  the  air  is  death. 
Ye  fcourges  of  our  Maker's  rod, 
-Tis  at  his  dread  command,  at  his  imperial  nod, 
Yoi^  deal  your  various  plagues  abroad. 

y. 

Hail,  whirlwinds,  hurricanes,  and  floods, 
That  all  the  leafy  ftandards  ftrip. 
And  bear  down  with  a  mighty  fweep 
7he  riches  of  the  field,  and  honours  of  the  woods; 
Storms  that  ravage  o'er  the  deep, 
And  bury  millions  in  the  wayes; 

XJ  ^  Earth- 
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Eartliquakes,  that  in  midnight  fleep 
Turn  cities  into  heaps,  and  .make  our  beds  cfUT 
graves ; 
While  you  difpenfc  your  mortal  harms, 
•Tis  the  Creator's  voice  that  founds  your  loud 

alarm9f 
When  guilt  with  louder  cries  provokes  a  Go4  tq 
anns« 

VI. 

0  for  a  meflage  from  above 
To  bear  my  fpirits  up! 

Some  pledge  of  my  Creator's  love, 
To  calm  my  terrors  and  fupport  my  hope! 

Let  waves  and  thunders  mix  and  roar. 
Be  thou  n.y  God,  and  the  ^hole  world  is  mine; 

While  thou  art  fovereign,  I'm  fecure; 

1  fliali  be  rich  till  thou  art  poor; 

For  all  I  fear,  and  all  I  wiih,  heav'n,  earth,  an4 
hell|  are  thine. 


■w* 


Th5  citizen  of  ABBEVILLE. 

A  Rich  trader  of  Abbeville,  having  got  en* 
tangled  in  difputes  and  law-fuits  with  a  very 
pQwcfful  family,  formed  the  refolution,  in  order 
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to  prevent  his  utter  ruin,  of  emigrating  from  hU 

native  place,  and  fettled  with  his  wife  and  family 

at  Paris.     There  he  rendered  homage  to  the  king, 

and  became  his  fuhje6l.     The  knowledge  that  he 

bad  acquired  of  bufinefs.  of  which  he  took  the 

advantage  to  carry  on  a  little  traffic,  afforded  hiiqi 

the  means  of  adding  fomething  to  his  property  .-w 

He  was  much  beloved  in  the  neighbourhood  for 

Us  civility   and  plain  dealing.     How  eafy  is  it, 

vhen  one  wifhes  it,  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of 

the  world!  all  that  is  requifite  is  a  fincere  intea- 

tion:  in  general  it  does  not  cod  a  farthing. 

Thus  did  our  honeft  citizen  pafs  feven  years  in 

lis  new  refidence ;  at  the   expiration  of  which, 

God  was  pleafed  to   take  away  his  wife.      For 

thirty  years  they  had  been  united,  without  ever 

having  the  lead  difference.     The  fon  for  feveral 

years  was  fo  greatly  aSlided  at  the  lofs,  that  his 

father  was  obliged  to  tjy  all  in  his  power  to  con-^ 

wie  the  youth.     *  Your  mother  is  gone/  faid  he, 

'^  is  a  misfortune  that  cannot  be  remedied.     Let 

^*onIy  pray  to  God  to  have  mercy  on  her;  our 

lears  will  not  rcltore  her  to  us.    .  For  my  own  part, 

•    I  can  expeft,  is  very  foon  tq  go  and  join  her. 

Oiy  age  we  mull  not  look  far  forward.     It  is  in 

^^^»  my  fon,  that  all  niy  hopes  centre.     All  my 

'  ^tions  and  friends  arejeft  behind  me  in  Fon-. 

tbieu; 
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thieu;  and  I  Ihall  never  expeQ  to  fee  any  of  tbeii^ 
loore.  Strive  to  improve  yourfelf,  and  to  become 
an  accomplifhed  youth.  If  I  can  find  a  young 
lady  of  good  birth  and  charafteir,  ii^hofe  family, 
^ay  furniih  us  with  an  agreeable  fociety,  I  will 
give  her  whatever  portion  may  be  demandcdi  aitd 
will  end  my  old  days  with  her  and  you/ 

Now  in  the  fame  ftreet  with  pur  citizen^  ao^ 
almoft  dire8ly  oppofite,  lived  three  brotheil^ 
jcnights  and  gentlemen,  both  by  the  fiither  and 
mother's  fide,  and  all  three  efteemed  for  their  va^ 
lour.  The  eldell  was  a  widower,  and  had  a  daugh- 
ter. The  whole  family  was  poor;  not  that  they 
were  originally  without  fortune,  but  in  a  momenC 
pf  difficulty,  having  been  obliged  to  have  recourfid 
to  ufurers,  their  debt,  by  rapid  accumulation  of 
intereft,  had  ^n^ounted  to  three  thoufand  livrcs^ 
for  which  their  property  was  either  pledged  or 
taken  in  execution;  very  little  remaining  with 
the  father  befides  the  houfe  in  which  he  refided* 
This  was  To  good^  that  he  might  eafily  have  let !{( 
for  twenty  livres*  He  would  rather  have  fold  it, 
had  it  been  in  his  power ;  but  it  had  been  his  wife^ 
property,  ^nd  ficyerted  to  the  daughter* 

The  jciti^en  went  to  demand  the  girl  in  oiarr 
riage  of  the  three  brothers.     They,  before  they 

gave 
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fttve  bim  their  anfwer,  demanded  to  know  \vha€ 

vas  bis  fortune.     *  In  money  and  efie£ts/  faid 

lie,   *  I  ani   worth   fifteen   hundred    livresi   ^Vt 

ibich  I  have  hoheftly  acquired.     Half  of  it  I  will 

give  immediately  to  my  fon;  and  the  other  half 

vUl  go  to  hitt  after  my  death/    **  Honeft  friend," 

ttpUed  the  brothers^  **  thai  will  not  do.    You 

now  promife,  that  you  will  leave  half  your  pro- 

jcrty  to  your  fon  after  your  deceafe,  and  you 

promife  it  in  fo  ingenuous  a  manner,  that  we  have 

BO  doubt  of  your  fincerity.     But  before  that  may 

kappen^  you  may  take  it  into  your  head  to  be 

tede  a  monk  or  a  templar;  and  then  all  muft  go 

10  die  convent.    Your  grandchildren  will  not  have 

my  thing.^ 

The  three  brothers  then  required  that,  before 
the  contraft  was  concluded,  the  citizen  (hoult( 
«ake  a  grant  of  all  his  property;  otherwift  they 
iroukl  not  agree  to  the  marriage*  The  good  man 
did  not  at  firft  fdly  approve  thefc  conditions ;  but 
j^aternal  affedion  getting  the  better  at  length  of 
his  fcruples,  he  confented;  and  in  the  prcfcnce 
of  fome  witnefles,  who  were  convoked  on  the  oc- 
eafion,  he  relinquiflied  and  renounced  folemnly 
all  hi^effeds,  not  leaving  himfclf  wherewithal  tc^ 
purchafe  a  dinner.  Thus  did  he  pave  the  way  to 
bis  own  mifcry,  by  throwing  himfelf  into  an  en* 

tire 
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tirt  dependance  on  his  children.     Alas!  if  he  htA-. 
been  aware,  of  what  awaited  him,,  he  would  hav^  . 
been  careful  how  he  deVoted  .  himfdf  to  fuc|i 
wretchednefs. 

The  young  couple  fodn  after  .had  afon;.  ^ho^ 
as  he  grew  up,  gave  the  mod  flattering  teftimonict. . 
of  a  great  fund  of  good-fenfe,  and  many  ami» 
able  qualities.  In  the  mean  while,  the  old  maa 
lived,  fometimes  better  and  fometimes  worfe,  at 
his  fon's  houfe.  He  was  jufl  tolerated,  becaufe  he 
gained  lomething  by  his  induftry.  But  with  years, ' 
his  infirmities  increafed;  and  when  he  was  no  . 
longer  able  to  work,  they  found  him  an  incumr 
brance.  The  wife,  efpecialiy,  being  of  a  proud, 
haughty  difpofition,  could  not  bear  him.  Every 
day  (he  threatened  to  leave  the  houfe,  utilefs  he 
was  removed;  and  (he  became  fo  importunate 
with  her  hufband  upon  this  head,  that  he,  like  an 
ungrateful  monfter,  forgetting  the  debt  of  gratU 
tude  and  of  nature,  went  to  intimate  to  his  un- 
happy father,  that  it  was  neceflfary  for  him  to  feek 
an  afylum  in  fome  other  place. 

**  What  is  it  you  tell  me,  fon?**  cried  the  ol4 
man.  **  What!  have  I  given  you  the  produce  of 
fixty  years  labour,  and  e(labli(hed  you  in  afflu«^ 
ence^  to  be  turned  out  of  nay  houfe !  .  Will  you 

punilh 
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punifli  me  then  for  the  excels  of  idt  parental  love  ? 
In  the  name  of  Cod,  my  dear  Ton,  I  conjure  you 
not  to  let  me~  die  of  vant.  You  know  that  I  am 
unable  to  walk ;  grant  me,  at  leaft,  feme  urdefs 
comer  in  the  honfe.  I  afk  neither  for  a  bed,  nor 
for  the  provifions  of  the  table.  A  little  (Iravr 
thrown  under  a  (hed»  with  fome  bread  and  water, 
will  (atisfy  me.  At  my  age  life  requires  fo  liiile! 
mnd  befides,  with  all  my  infirmities  and  cares,  I 
cannot  poffibly  be  long  a  burden  to  you.  If  you 
are  difpofed  to  give  alms  in  expiation  of  your  (ins, 
let  it  be  to  your  father;  can  any  charily  be  more 
praife-worthy  ?  Recoiled,  my  dear  fori,  what 
bringing  you  up  in  the  courfc  of  thirty  years  coft 
roe:  think  of  the  bleflings  that  God  has  promifjd 
to  thofe.that  have  regard  to  their  parents  here  on 
earth;  and  dread  his  eternal  anger,  if  you  (hould 
venture  to  be  yourfelf  the  murderer  of  your 
father." 

This  pathetic  fpeech  caufed  an  emotion  in  the 
Ton;  he  neverthelcfs  allcdgcd  the  averfion  and 
difcontent  of  his  wife;  and  for  the  fake  of  fimily 
quiet,  required  theold  man's  departure.  *'  Whcvo 
vould  you  have  me  go?'*  replied  the  father. — 
•*  Will  ftrangers  receive  me,  when  my  own  Rm 
turns  me  out  of  doors?  Without  moneys  without 
refourcc,  I  muft  then  beg  the  bread  necefl'ary  for 
X  fublillcnce/' 
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fubfiftcnce/'  As  he  fpokc,  the  oM  man*3  face  ^ 
bathed  in  tears.  He  took,  however,  the  ftick  that 
helped  to  keep  himrelf  ered^  and,  rifing,  prayed 
to  God  to  forgive  his  fon.  But  before  he  went 
out,  he  afked  a  I  aft  favour.  "  The  winter,"  laid 
he,  ''  is  approaching,  and  if  1  am  condemned  Id 
exift  till  then,  I  fliall  have  nothing  to  defend  me 
from  the  cold.  My  coat  is  in  rags.  In  return 
for  the  nrany  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  provide 
you  with  during  your  life,  grant  me  one  of  yours* 
I  require  only  one  of  the  worft,— one  that  you 
have  entirely  caft  off."  This  flender  boon  was 
alfo  denied  him.  The  wife  anfwered,  that  there 
was  no  coat  in  the  houfe  that  would  fuit  hira.  He 
then  intreated  that  they  would  at  lead  give  hint 
one  of  the  horfes'  body-cloths;  when  the  foOi 
finding  that  he  could  objed  no  longer,  made  the 
young  boy  a  fignal  to  bring  one. 
* 
This  youth  could  not  fee,  without  being  deeply 
affeded,  the  diftrefs  of  his  grandfather^  He  was 
now  ten  years  old,  and  was  endowed,  as  was  faid 
before,  with  mjiny  amiable  qualities.  He  went 
and  took  out  of  the  ftable  the  beft  of  thehoufing^ 
which  he  cut  into  two  parts,  and  brought  one  of 
them  to  the  old  man.  **  All  then  are  confpired 
to  feek  my  death,"  faid  the  old  man,  fobbing;  "  I 
had  obtained  the  promife  of  that  poor  folace^  and 

yet 
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ftt  I  am  envied  the  whole  of  it  V  The  fon  could 
not  avoid  reprovifig  his  boy  for  going  beyond  the 
directions  he  had  received. — *  Pardon  me.  Sir/ 
laid  the  youih,  ^  but  I  thought  you  wanted  to  kill 
your  father  as  foon  as  poffible,  and  I  wiflied  to 
fecond  your  defign.  As  for  the  other  half  of  the 
korfe-cloth,  it  fhall  not  be  lolt:  I  intend  keeping 
it  to  give  to  you,  when  you  are  old/ 

So  well-contrived  a  rebuke  had  iu  effed  on  the 
ungrateful  Ion;  he  perceived  his  fault,  andafked 
pardon  of  his  father;-— led  him  once  more  into 
the  houfe,  put  him  in  pofleflion  of  his  former 
property,  and  thenceforward  behaved  towards 
Inm  with  the  refped  and  regard  due  to  hi$  age  and 
CQoditioiit 

Remember  this  ftory,  ye  fathers,  who  have  chiU 
dren  to  marry.  Be  wifer  than  this  old  man;  and 
do  not,  like  him,  precipitate  yourfelves  into  a 
gulph  from  which  you  may  find  it  impoifible  to  be 
extricated.  Your  children,  no  doubt,  will  have 
a  regard  for  you ;  and  you  ought  to  be  perfuaded 
of  it;  but  the  fureft  method  is  not  to  truft  to  it. 
Whoever  reduces  himfelf  to  a  dependance  on 
pther^i  expofes  himfelf  to  a  great  deal  of  forrow. 

X  9  CON- 


CONTEMPT    . 

OF 

THE  TRIFLES  OF  THIS  WORLD. 

IF  we  look  upward  to  heaven,  wc  Ihall  behold 
there  all  the  inhabitants  looking  down  with  a 
facred  contempt  upon  the  trifles,  amufementSt 
bufinefles  and  cares  of  this  prefent  life,  that  en- 
grofs  our  afFeftions,  awaken  our  defires.  fill  Our 
hearts  with  pleafure  or  pain,  and  our  flefh  with 
condant  labour.  With  what  holy  fcorti,  do  you 
think,  thofe  fouls,  who  are  difmiffed  from  flefh, 
look  down  upon  the  hurries  and  buftles^of  the  pre- 
fent ftjite  in  which  wc  are  engaged?  They  dwell 
in  the  fa'l  fight  of  thofe  glories  which  they  hope 
for  here  on  earth  ;  and  their  intimate  acquaintance 
wiih  ihe  plcafures  of  that  upper  world,  and  the 
divine  fenfations  that  are  raifed  in  them  there, 
make  them  contemn  all  the  plcafures  of  this  (late, 
and  every  thing  below  heaven.  This  is  a  part  of 
eternal  life;  this  belongs  in  feme  degree  to  every 
believer:,  for  he  rs  not  a  believer,  that  k  not  got 
above  tins  world  in  a  good  mcafure;  he  is  not  a 
Chriftian,  who  is  not  u  caned  in  fome  degree,  from 
this  world:  **  For  this  is  our  viflory,  whereby  we 
overcome  the  world,  even  our  faith."  i  John 
V.  4.     **  He  thai  is  born  of  God  overcomcth  the 

world; 
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world;  he  that  believes  in  Jefus,  is  born  of  God.'* 
Whence  the  argument  is  plain,  he  that  believes 
in  Jefus  the  Son  of  God,  overcomes  this  prefent 
world.  And  where  Chrrftianity  is  raifcdto  a  good 
degree  of  life  and  power  in  the  foul ;  where  we  fee 
the  Chriftian  got  near  to  heaven,  he  is.  as  it  were, 
a  fellow  for  angels,  a  (it  companion  for  jlhe  '  fpi- 
rits  of  the  jutt  made  perfe6]t.'  The  aflPairs  of  this 
life  s^re  beneath  his  bed  defires  and  his  hopes;  he 
engages  his  hand  in  them  lb  far  as  God  his  Father 
appoints  his  duty;  but  he  longs  for  the  upper 
world,  Avbere  his  hopes  are  gone  before.  When 
fliall  I  be  entirely  difmifled  from  this  labour  and 
toil?  The  gaudy  plealures  this  world  entertains 
me  with,  are  no  entertaiimients  to  me ;  I  am  weaned 
from  tbem^  I  am  born  fur  above* 

This  is  the  language  of  that  faith  that  over- 
cometh  the  world;  and  faith,  where  it  is  wrought 
in  the  foul,  hath,  in  fome  meafure,  this  effeQ; 
and  where  it  (hines  in  its  brightnefs,  it  hath,  in  a 
great  degree,  this  fublime  grace  accompanying  it; 
or  rather  (fliall  I  fay)  this  pieceof  heavenly  glory. 
Pain  and  ficknefs,  poverty  and  reproach,  forrow 
and  death  itfelf.  have  been  contemned  by  thofe 
that  have  "believed  in  Jefus  Chrift,  with  mucb 
more  honour  to  Chriftianity  than  ever  was  brought 
to  other  religions. 

THE 
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THE  UNION     . 

OF 

PIETY  AND  MORALITY^ 

THIS  forms  the  confident,  the  graceful,,  the 
refpe&able  charader  of  the  real  chrittian, 
the  man  of  true  worth.  Either  of  them  left  out» 
one  fide  of  the  chara£ter  is  only  fair;  the  other 
£de  will  always  be  open  to  much  reproach.  Hence 
we  di{honour  ourfelves,  and  do  great  injuftice  to 
religion ;  as  by  divifion  it  i$  expofed  to  the  cei|« 
fure  of  the  world. 

The  unbeliever  will  feoff  at  fuch  piety»  where 
he  fees  negled  of  moral  duties.  The  bigot  will 
decry  all  morality,  where  he  fees  a  pretence  of 
virtue,  though  a  contempt  of  God,  Whereas  he 
who  fears  God,  and  is  at  the  fame  time  juft  and 
beneficent  to  men,  exhibits  religion  ta  the  world 
with  full  propriety.  His  chara£ier  is  above  re- 
proach. It  is  at  once  amiable  and  venf^rable.-^^P 
Malice  iifelf  is  afraid  to  attack  him;  and  even  the 
word  men  refpefi  and  honour  him  in  their  hearts* 
He  who  fails  materially  either  in  piety  or  virtue, 
is  always  obnoxious  to  the  anguifli  of  remorfe* 

Th5 
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The  man  of  PLEASURE. 

TO  a  man  of  pleafure  every  moment  appears 
to  be  loft,  ivhich  partakes  not  of  the  vivacity 
of  amufement*  To  conned  one  plan  of  gaiety 
with  another  is  his  fole  ftudy,  till  in  a  very  fhort 
tiffl^  nothing  remains  but  to  beat  the  fame  round, 
to  enjoy  what  they  have  already  enjoyed,  and  to 
fee  what  they  have  often  feen. 

Pleafures  thus  drawn  to  the  dregs  become  vapid 
and  taftelefs.  What  might  have  pleafbd  long,  if 
enjoyed  with  temperance  and  mingled  with  retire« 
ment,  being  devoured  with  fuch  eager  hafte, 
fpeedily  furfeits  and  difgufts.  Hence  having  run 
through  a  rapid  courfe  of  pleafure,  after  having 
glittered  for  a  few  years  in  the  foremoft  line  of 
public  amufements,  fuch  men  are  the  moft  apt  to 
fly  at  laft  to  a  melancholy  retreat;  not  led  by  reli« 
gion  or  reafon,  but  driven  by  diPappointed  hopes 
and  exhaufted  fpirits  to  the  penfive  conclu&on^ 
that  all  is  vanity* 


A  PAR. 
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A  PARTICULAR  ACCOUNT 

OF    THE    LATE 

LORD  SACKVILLE^s  DEATH. 

WHEN  Lord  S^ckville  was  at  the  point  of 
dealk,  Sir  John  Elliot  was  called  in  and 
confulxM.  His  Lordfhip  afked  him  if  every  thing 
proper  had  been  done  ?  The  Doflor  anfwering  in 
the  affirmative,  his  Lordfhip  with  firmnefs  replied, 
*'  I  am  aware  of  my  fate,  and  am  perfeQly  refign- 
ed."  He  then  wifhed  to  know  if  there  might  be 
lime  to  fend  for  his  attorney  from  London,  for 
the  purpofe  of  making  a  codicil  to  his  will,  and 
expreffed  much  fatisfaflion,  on  being  told  there 
would.  After  which  he  called  his  family  about 
him,  and  defircd  to  fend  for  the  Clergyman  of 
his  parifli,  that  they  might  together  receive  the 
facrament.  He  could  have  wifhed,  he  faid,  to 
have  feen  his  fon  at  age,  but  acquicfced  in  his 
prefent  lot,  believing  it  to  be  for  the  befl.  The- 
laft  aft  of  his  life  manifcfled  a  magnanimity  rather 
uncommon,  and  afforded  a  circumftance,  that 
will  be  confidercd  by  fome  as  curious.  He  called 
to  the  bedfide  Mr.  Cumberland.  **  You  fee/* 
faid  his  Lordfliip,  **  the  ftate  I  am  in,  and  I 
charge  you  to  mind  what  I  now  fay  to  you.  I 
have  feen  much  of  life,  and  have  experienced  its 

vicif- 
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viciffitndes;  but  in  no  one  fituation  throughout  my 
life,  did  I  ever  feci  a  failure  in  my  fortitude,  any 
more  than  I  do  at  this  prefent  moment/'  Con« 
vulfions  foon  apprized  him  of  the  approach  of 
death,  when  he  calmly  ordered  his  family  to 
withdraw,  and  with  unfhaken  compofure  clofed 
the  awful  fcene. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

DOCTOR  JOHNSON. 

X^THEN  Dr.  Johnfon  was  in  Scotland, 
^  ^  amongft  other  cuiiofitiis  fhewn  him,  he 
was  taken  to  a  very  ancient  and  high  caflle,  which 
was  reckoned  to  command  the  mod  extenPive 
view  of  any  in  the  country:  "  Well,  Sir,  fays  the 
guide,  what  do  you  think  of  this  profpcft?"— 
'*  By  much  the  fined  in  all  Scotland,  fays  the  Doc- 
tor, for  I  can  here  fee  the  road  to  England." 


ANr:(% 
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ANECDOTE 

OF    AN 

IRISH  GENTLEMAN. 

AT  a  race  in  the  North,  Tome  time  ago,  among 
other  horfes,  one  called  Botheram  darted 
for  the  plate.  The  Iriftiman  taking  a  fancy  to  the 
name,  betted  large  odds  in  his  favour.  Towards 
the  conclufion  of  the  race,  his  favourite  was  un- 
luckily in  the  rear,  on  which  he  exclaimed — "  Ahl 
by  Jafus,  there  he  is,  fiotheram  for  ever!  Sec 
how  he  drives  them  all  before  him." 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

DOCTOR  JOHNSON. 

'TXR.  Johnfon  being  at  dinner  at  Mrs.  Macati* 
^^  ley's,  the  converfation  turned  on  the  equality 
of  mankind,  which  the  lady  of  the  houfe  contend- 
ed for  with  all  the  energy  of  a  republican.  John- 
fon  made  a  few  ftiort  anfwers,  in  hopes  to  change 
the  fubjeS,  but  finding  ftie  would  go  on,  he  finifhed 
his  dinner  with  as  much  hafte  as  poflfible,  and  thefi 
giving  the  plate  to  the  footman,  begged  he'd  take 

his 
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Ms  place:  "Good  God!  what  are  you  about » 
Da&arr'  faid  the  lady.— "  Oh!  nothing,  Madam, 
but  to  preferve  the  equality  of  mankind/' 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

FREDERIC  THE  SECOND. 

WHEN  Frederic  built  the  palace  of  Sans 
Souci,  there  happened  to  be  a  mill  which 
greatly  firaitened  him  in  the  execution  of  his  plan, 
and  he  defired  to  know  how  much  the  miller 
would  take  for  it.  The  miller  replied,  that,  for 
a  long  feries  of  years,  his  family  poflefled  the  mill 
from  father  to  fon,  and  that  he  would  not  fell  it. 
The  king  employed  folicitations,  offered  to  build 
him  a  mill  in  a  better  place,  befides  paying  any 
fum  which  he  might  demand.  The  obftinate  mil- 
ler perfifted  in  his  determinations  to  preferve  the 
inheritance  of  his  ancellors.  The  king,  irritated 
at  this  refiftance,  fent  for  him,  and  faid  to  him 
angrily,  "  Why  do  you  refufe  to  fell  your  mill, 
notwithftanding  all  the  advantages  which  I  have 
oflfered  to  you  ?"  The  miller  repeated  all  his  reafons. 
"  0o  you  know,"  continued  the  king,  "  that  I 
^uld  take  it  without  giving  you  a  farthing?" — 

Y  2  *•  Yes," 
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*'  YeC  replied  the  miller,  *•  if  it  was  not  for  the 
chamber  of  juttice  at  Berlin."  The  king  vas  ex- 
tremely flattered  with  this  anfwer,  w^iich  (hewed 
that  he  was  incapable  of  an  a£l  of  injuftice.  He 
acquicfced  in  the  miller's  refufal,  and  changed 
the  plan  of  his  gardens. 


An  anecdote. 


A  Very  young  man,  of  good  natural  under* 
(landing,    and  heir  to  an  affluent  fortune, 
would  needs  be  a  traveller.     In  the  courfeof  his 
advcmtures,  he  fell  into  company,  in  Naples,  with 
fome  welUiravelled,  well-informed  foreigners.^-* 
They  were  converdng  of  what  they  had  fcen  in 
England;  and  fome  little  difiPerence  in  opinion 
ariGng  about  the  architefture  of  Windfor-Caftle, 
they   naturally  referred  themfelves  to  the  young 
£ngli(hman  for  decifion.     With  much  confuGon 
and  hefitation  he  was  compelled  to  confefs,  heiiad 
never  feen  the  building  in  queftion.     The  com- 
pany,  with  true  foreign  politenefs,  only  teftified 
their  admiration  with  a  filent  fmile, — but  tbere<^ 
fleftion  inftantly  ftruck,  and  pained  the  youn^ 
gentleman.     The  refult  was,  that  he  returped  fcj^ 
England  within  two  days,  rationally  determir 
to  iniiruQ  himfelf  in  the  knowledge  of  his  ov 

countr^  :^ 
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country,  before  he  pried  into  thofe  afar  off.  Hii 
refledion  and  determination  did  equal  credit  to 
bis  underitanding. 


The  virtuous  VILLAGER. 

A    P.rORAL    TALE. 

'TpHEREiare  but  too  many  of  the  Fellows  of 
-*•  Fire  in  this  qay  metropolis  who,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  liceniious  education,  loofe  principles, 
and  fortunes  lutiicient  to  render  them  extremely 
infolent,  are  led  to  imagine  that  they  may  take 
the  moft  unwarrantable  liberties  with  the  fair  fex, 
^nd  feduce  as  many  women  as  they  poflibly  can. 
The  (uccefs  which  they  meet  with  in  the  female 
world,  gives  them,  it  muft  be  owned,  too  much 
encouragement  to  believe  that  their  powers  of 
fedudibn  are  irrefidible;  yet  they  often  find  them- 
felves  unable,  with  all  their  rhetoric  and  treachery 
into  the  bargain,  to  carry  their  iniquitous  defigns 
into  execution;  and  to  their  additional  mortifica« 
lioOf  fometimes  receive  noble  repulfes  from  thofe 
women  whoni  they  confidcr,  from  the  lownefs  of 
iheir  ftations,  as  created  entirely  for  their  plea- 
fure,  and  of  courfe  attack  them  with  far  lefs  cere- 
mony than  they  would  others  in  a  higher  fphere; 

not 
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not  thinking  any  delicacy  of  addrcfs  ncceflary 
with  fuch  poor  creatures,  they  proceed  at  once  to 
the  application  of  their  golden  arguments,  with^ 
out  having  the  lealt  doubt  concerning  the  efficacy 
of  them.  Such  arguments  have  too  much  force 
over  the  heft  educated  and  mod  accompliflied 
fair  ones,  as  well  as  over  the  inferior  part  of  the 
female  fex :  when  we  therefore  fee  them  rendered 
unavailing  by  a  virtuous  oppofition  among  the 
latter,  we  are  doubly  charmed  with  the  fpirit  by 
which  they  are  defeated. 

Sir  Charles  Spearman,  as  fine  a  young  fellow 
as  nature  ever  formed,  and  as  feducing  as  art 
could  make  him,  prefumed  fo  much  upon  his 
purfe,  his  perfon,  and  his  addrefs,  that  he  fancied 
every  woman  he  met  with  was  in  love  with  him; 
his  vanity  was  excefCve,  but  it  would  have  been 
a  venial  failing  if  it  had  not  prompted  him  to 
aftions  not  to  be  defended  in  a  court  of  honour, 
though  they  might  be  laughed  at  in  a  court  of 
juftice. 

Being  of  an  amorous  complexion,  and  agree- 
able in  the  moft  extenfive  fenfe  of  the  word,  Sir 
Charles  naturally  employed  his  talents  of  pleafing 
in  order  to  triumph  over  female  frailty,  and  his 
gallantries,  indeed  his  viftorics,  though  not  bril- 
liant 
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liant  in  the  eye  of  reafon,  gave  him  tio  fm^ll  ini'* 
portance  in  the  eye  of  the  world ;  and  every  new 
conqueft  of  the  fame  kind  increafed  it. 

In  an  excurfion  one  day  thro'  a  village  in  the 
Weft  of  England,  his  attention  was  fuddenly  en- 
gaged  by  the  appearance  of  a  very  pretty  girl  at 
work  with  feveral  fun-burnt  women,  who  were  ad- 
mirable foils  to  her,  though  fbe  had  evident  marks 
in  her  face  of  the  power  of  the  folar  rays  over  it. 
Her  complexion  was  certainly  brown,  but  her 
features  were  fo  elegantly  arranged,  and  fhe  had 
a  pair  of  fuch  bright  eyes  in  her  head,  that  Sir 
Charles  could  not  for  fome  moments  take  his  eyes 
from  her:  he  fat  upon  his  horfe  asif  he  was  glued 
to  his  faddle,  and  ftared  at  the  handfome  villager 
before  him  as  if  he  had  never  feen  a  female  figure 
till  then*  In  (hort,  her  face,  form,  and  tout  en- 
Jimile  had  fuch  an  e(Fe£t  upon  him — (though  he 
had  been  tm  fiommc  dc  bonnt  fortune  among  fome 
of  the  firft-rate  females  of  the  age)  that  he  deter- 
mined to  be  very  intimately  acquainted  with  her. 
Charmed  with  her  perfon,  he  iivas  fuHiciently  en- 
couraged by  the  humility  of  her  drefs  and  em- 
ployment to  believe  that  he  poflelFed,  what  would 
not  only  facilitate  the  completion  of  his  wifhes, 
but  exclude  difappointment. 

Animated 
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Animated  with  thefe  confiderations,  and  fpurred 
on  by  prefumption.  he  ordered  his  fervant  to  make 
all  the  enquiries  in  his  power,  about  the  girl  who 
had  occafioned  fuch  a  violent  commotion  in  his 
bofom,  and  r6de  towards  a  public  houfe,.  which 
was,  he  knew,  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  new 
objeQ  of  his  wifhes. 

Tom  having  been  long  accuftomed  to  any  em- 
ploy of  his  mailer,  as  well  as  to  the  other  duties  of 
a  domeftic,  very  readily  undertook  to  procure  all 
the  information  he  could,  and  accordingly,  upon 
his  mafter's  trotting  away,  had  recourfe  to  aftra- 
tagem,  in  order  to  force  the  attention  of  the  fe- 
males labouring  in  the  adjacent  field.  Throwing 
himfelf  from  his  horfe  with  a  great  deal  of  dex- 
terity, and  roaring  out  while  he  lay  upon  the 
ground,  as  if  much  hurt,  he  foon  brought  the 
very  perfon  to  his  aflirtance  whofe  notice  he  bad 
chiefly  wiflied  to  attraft,  the  ruftic  herfelf,  whofe 
beauty  had  fo  powerfully  operated  upon  his  maf- 
ter,  and  raifed  fuch  a  difturbance  in  his  bread. 

This  girl  being  much  nearer  the  road  than  any 
of  her  companions,  in  a  few  moments  appeared 
upon  the  fpot  where  the  pretended  accident  had 
happened;  and  as  fhewas  naturally  of  a  benevo- 
lent difpofition,  Ihe,  with  an  eagernefs  which  evi- 
dently 
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dcntly  proceeded  at  once  from  her  fears  and  her 
|;ood  nature,  afked  the  loudly  complaining  ftran« 
ger,  where  he  had  hurt  himfelf. 

Tom  told  her  the  truth  v^hen  he  faid  that  none 
of  his  bones  were  broken,  but  he  ftepped  over 
the  line  of  veracity,  when  he  added,  that  he  was 
bruifed  from  head  to  foot,  and  never  had  received 
fo  confounded  a  fall  in  his  life.  Upon  fome  oc- 
cafion,  a  lie  of  this  fort  might  have  been  honoured 
with  the  faihionable  appellation  of  a  white  one; 
but  as  Tom  uttered  it  with  a  wicked  defign,  it  was 
perhaps  rather  a  black  one.  However,  it  anfwered 
hit  purpofe  better  than  he  expefted,  for,  in  con- 
fluence of  his  difmal  groans  and  wry  faces,  Patty 
Fielding  (that  was  the  villager's  name)  prefled  him 
to  follow  her,  if  he  was  able,  to  her  uncle's  cot- 
^g^  afluring  him,  at  the  fame  time,  with  a  hear- 
rineis  which  he  little  merited,  that  both  her  uncle 
sod  aunt  would  do  the  beft  they  could  to  fet  him 
tipon  his  horfe  again. 

With  this  invitation  Tom  complied,  as  it  may 
be  eafily  imagined,  without  the  flighteft  demur- 
ring; and  to  the  care  of  his  innocent  conduftrefs 
we  (hall  leave  him  for  awhile,    and  give  fome 
account  of  the  Baronet's  proceedings. 


Sir 


Sir  Charles,  upon  his  arrival  at  the  houfe  af 
which  he  intended  to  put  up,  made  the  minuteft 
enquiries  after  the  poor  people  in  the  neighbour- 
ing cottages,  and  by  aflcing  mine  hoft  of  the  Red 
Lion,  if  there  were  any  pretty  girls  near  him, 
received  an  anfwer  very  much  to  his  fari&fa6lion« 
By  that  anfwer  he  difcovered  that  the  girl  who  had 
flung  him  into  a  fever  of  love,  was  the  niece  of 
an  iiiduftrious  old  couple,  who  made  a  Ihift  to  gain 
a  bare  fubfiftence,  and  who  were  then  particularly 
to  be  pitied,  as  their  landlord*  a  four,  fevere  man, 
had  threatened  to  turn  them  out  of  tbeir  dwelling, 
and  to  fcize  their  goods,  as  foroe  late  lofles  had 
prevented  them  from  paying  their  rent. 

As  a  man  not  deflitute  of  good  nature.  Sir 
Charles  felt  for  the  diftreffes  of  the  worthy  pair, 
firuggling  with  the  preffures  of  poverty  and  age; 
but  as  a  libertine,  he  rejoiced  at  the  tyrannic 
menace  of  their  ruthlefs  landlord,  concluding 
that  his  purfe,  properly  employed,  would  be  of 
fingular  fervrce  to  him.  He  waited  therefore  with 
the  utmoft  impatience  for  Tom's  intelligence  to 
confirm  the  information  he  had  himfelf  received. 

Id  a  few  hours  Tom  made  his  appearance.  In 
confequence  of  his  communications.  Sir  Charles 
hurried  to  Fanner  Fielding's,  fupplied  him  with 
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money  rfiore  than  fufficicnt  to  anf\^er  his  land- 
k>r'l  N  dc* 'Mfif's,  and  only  iefired,  in  r^.^urn,  to 
ocAi'^v  [  M-  d  icw  days,  the  loom  in  his  houfe 
vl.'ji  \\  is  chen  -km,  he  hac!  been  informed,  by 
liieajieiice  of  t'^c  ladv  who  h.red  it  for  the  fum« 
tncr.  as  he  had  lome  prwate  r  afons  for  Hving  in 
a  very  obfcMre  manner  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Fielding  was  ftruck  dumb  by  his  g^nerofity: 
^nd  hi'!  dame  was  not  able,  though  a  loquacious 
v'om^in-rto  articulate  a  fyllable.  When  they 
had  recovered  the  ufe  of  their  tongues,  they  ex- 
preffed  the  molt  grateful  acknowledgments  in 
language  which  wanted  no  tricks  of  oratory  to  fet 
^^off;  it  was  the  language  of  the  heart;  and  on 
^hat  account  more  valuable  than  the  richeft 
flowers  of  elocution. 

Sir  Charles's  gratitude  was  by  no  means  equal 
to  that  of  the  honeft  people  under  whofe  roof  iiC 
^as  entertained  in  an  homely,  indeed,  but  truly 
hofpitable  manner.  He  was,  it  is  true,  enter- 
tained, in  a  great  meafure,  at  his  own  expence; 
fcut  he  plainly  perceived  that  the  Fieldings,  if 
fortune  and  education  had  placed  thpm  in  an 
«ahed'  fphere  of  life,  would  have  exhibited 
princely  difpofitions. — In  return  for  all  the  civi- 
liiies  which  he  received  from  this  humble,  happy 

Z  z  pair 
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pair— ^civilities  which  no  money  could  buy,  be  at- 
tempted to  feduce  their  Patty,  whom  they  loved 
as  well  as  if  {he  had  been  their  own  daughter,  from 
the  paths  of  innocence.  His  every  attempt  was 
fruit lefs;  for  {he  was  neither  to  be  deceived  by 
his  promifes,  nor  dazzled  with  his  gold;  but 
nobly  rejeQed  all  his  dishonourable  offers,  and 
told  him,  when  he  made  his  laft  efforts  to  Itagger 
her  virtue,  "  that  {he  had  rather  work  from  morn- 
ing to  night  for  her  bread,  for  an  hone{l  liveli« 
hood,  than  be  the  mi{lrers  of  a  king:  while  I  am 
virtuous,"  added  {he,  "  if  I  am  ever  fo  poor,  I 
Ihall  not  envy  the  fined  lady  in  th^  land  wlio  ha; 
lo{l  her  honowr," 

Struck  with  the  conclu{ion  of  this  fpeech,  Sir 
Charles,  libertine  as  he  was,  found  himfelf  fo 
much  {haken  by  it,  that  he  refolved  (looking  upon 
her  ^s  a  jewel  ofconfiderable  value,  and  thinking 
that  {he  only  wanted  to  be  well  fet  to  appear  with 
a  luftre  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  the  fparklers  of 
a  court)  to  t?^Ik  to  her  in  a  diflFerent  ftyle.  To 
drop  the  metaphor,  Jie  made  honourable  ^ddreffes 
to  her,  provided  the  mod  eminent  mailers  of  all 
l^ipdsfor  her;  and  as£[ie  had  an  excellent  natural 
underllanding,  as  well  as  a  beautiful  perfon,  {he 
in  a  few  months  aftervyards  was,  in  the  chara^er 

9/ 
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of  Lady  Spearman,   diftinguiflied  even  in  the 
Circle. 


A  CHINESE  ANECDOTE. 

A  MANDARINE,  who  took  much  pride  in 
appearing  with  a  number  of  jewels  on  every 
part  of  his  robe,  was  once  accofted  by  an  old  fly 
Bonze,  who  following  him  through  feveral  ftreets, 
and  bowing  often  to  the  ground,  thanked  him  for 
his  jewels.  What  does  the  man  mean?  cried  the 
Mandarine,  Friend,  I  never  gave  thee  any  of  my 
jewels.  No,  replied  the  othrr,  but  you  have  let 
nselook  at  them,  and  that  is  all  the  ufe  you  can 
roake  of  them  yourfelf;  fo  there  is  no  difference 
l>etween  us,  except  that  you  have  the  trouble  of 
hatching  them,  and  that  is  an  employment  I 
don't  like. 


A  CHINESE  TALE. 

A  PAINTER  of  eminence  was  once  refolved 
to  finifti  a  piece  which,  fiiould  pleafe  the 
whole  world.  When,  therefore,  he  had  drawn  a 
picture,  in  which  his  utmoft  flcill  was  cxhaufted, 
it  was  expofed  in  the  public  market-place,  with 

direc- 
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diredions  at  the  bottom  for  every  fpcftator  to 
mark  with  a  brufh,  which  lay  by,  every  limb  an4 
every  feature  which  feemed  erroneous.  The 
fpeflators  came,  and  in  general  applauded;  but 
each  willing  to  (hew  his  talent  at  criticifm,  marked 
whatever  he  thought  proper.  At  evening,  when 
the  painter  came,  he  was  mortified  to  find  the 
whole  piQure  one  univerfal  blot;  not  a  fingle  part 
that  was  not  ftigmatized  with  marks  of  difappro- 
bation.  Not  fatisjfied  with  this  trial,  the  next  day 
he  was  refolved  to  try  theni  in  a  different  man- 
ner; and  expofing  his  piftqre  as  before,  defired 
that  every  fpeQator  wQuld  mark  thofe  beauties  he 
approved  or  admired.  They  complied,  and  the 
artift  returning,  found  his  pifture  replete  with  the 
.  marks  of  beauty;  every  ftroke  that  had  been  yef- 
terday  condemned,  now  received  the  charafterof 
approbation.  Well,  crjes  the  painter,  I  now  find 
that  the  beft  way  to  pleafe  one  half  of  the  world, 
is  not  to  mind  what  the  other  half  fays;  fince  what 
are  faults  in  the  eyes  of  thefe,  fhall  be  by  thofe 
regarded  as  beauties. 


The 
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tflE  VANITY  OF  WEALTH, 

AN    ODE. 

NO  more  thus  brooding  o'er  yon  heap. 
With  Avarice  painful  vigils  keep  j 
Still  unenjoy'd  the  prefent  (lore. 
Still  endlefs  fighs  are  breathed  for  more. 
O!  quit  the  (hadow,  catch  the  prize, 
Which  not  all  India's  treafure  buys! 
To  purchafe  heaven  has  gold  the  power? 
Can  gold  remove  the  mortal  hour? 
In  life  can  love  be  bought  with  gold? 
Are  friendfliip's  pleafures  to  be  fold  ? 
No— all  that's  worth  a  wi(h— a  thought. 
Fair  virtue  gives  unbrib'd,  unbought. 
Ceafe  then  on  trafh  thy  hopes  to  blind. 
Let  nobler  views  engage  thy  mind. 

With  fcience  tread  the  wond'rous  way. 
Or  learn  the  mufes'  moral  lay; 
In  focial  hours  indulge  thy  foul, 
Where  mirth  and  temperance  mix  the  bowl; 
To  virtuous  love  refign  thy  breaft, 
And  be  by  bleffing  beauty — bleft. 

Thus  tafte  the  feaft  by  nature  fpread. 
Ere  youth  and  all  its  joys  are  fled; 

Come 
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Come  tafte  with  me  the  balm  of  life, 
Secure  from  pomp,  and  wealth,  and  ftrife. 
I  boaft  whatever  for  man  was  meant, 
In  health,  and  Stella,  and  content; 
And  fcorn!  Oh!  let  that  fcorn  be  thine! 
Mere  things  of  clay,  that  dig  the  tnin^. 


OF 

CiESAR^s  SUCCESS,  his  TRIUMPHS, 
AND  HIS  DEATH. 

CiESAR  purfued  his  profperous  fortune  with 
great  rapidity.  Befides  his  conquefts  in 
Alexandria,  and  over  Pompey's  party  in  Africa, 
he  went  into  Spain,  and  marched  in  perfon  againft 
the  two  fons  of  Pompey,  who,  under  Labienus, 
had  raifed  a  powerful  army.  The  armies  came  to 
an  engagement  in  the  plains  of  Munda.  Caefar, 
after  great  hazard  of  being  entirely  routed,  ani- 
mated his  foldiers  with  the  greateft  refolution, 
and  gained  a  complete  viftory  over  the  enemy. 
Thirty  thoufand  were  killed  on  the  fpot,  the  ge- 
nerals were  difperfed,  and  all  Spain  fubmitted  to 
the  conqueror. 

When 
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When  Ca^ar  returned  to  Rome,  he  triumphed 

four  times  in  one  month.     He  rewarded  his  fol- 

diers  with  great  liberality,  and  exhibited  public 

fliowa  with  great  magtiificence,  for  the  diverfioa 

of  tbe  people;  and  to  remove  every  caufe  of  jea- 

kmfy,  he  beilowed  the  honours  of  the  (late  oa 

f  ompey's  friends  equally  with  his  own  adherents. 

Many  of  the  fenators,  however,  who  had  re* 
ccivcd  thefe  favours  at  tlie  hands  of  Caefar,  fecretly 
upbraided  themfelves  for  accepting  of  his  kind- 
■cfa,  at  the  expcnce  of  public  liberty.  Many 
vcrc  alfo  diflatisfied  with  the  change  of  govern- 
WDt,  and  the  ambitious  condufi  of  Ca&Tar,  whoi 
iK)w  attempted  to  aflume  the  regal  title.  Thefe; 
fought  to  accompliOb  his  ruin,  and  in  private 
^bals  it  was  agreed,  that  the  liberty  of  the  com- 
Jnon-wealth  could  not  be  longer  maintained  with- 
out tbe  death  of  the  dictator. 

Brutus  and  Caffius  were,  by  Caefar's  appoint- 

'Hnt,  praetors  for  that  year.     Thofe  men  were  at 

^•^c  head  of  that  party.     The  confpirators  carried 

^^  their   plot,  with  all   imaginable  caution  and 

'^Crecy ;  and  the  better  to  juftify  their  deftgns,  de-i 

ferrcd  it  till  the  Ides  of  March,  on  which  day 

^^farwas  to  be  declared  king.     A  famous  augur 

^^1<1  CadEar,  that  ipreat  dangers  threatened  him  on 

A  a  the 
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the  Ides  of  March;  and  thofe  writers,  who  would 
add  horror  to  the  defcripiion  of  this  day,  tell  ut 
that  the  world  wore  a  gloom/  and  heavy  prefage 
of  Caefar's  fate;  that  wild  hearts  came  into  the 
moft  frequented  parts  of  the  city ;  that  there  were- 
apparitions  in  the  (Ireets.  and  illuminations  in  the 
fries;  and  that  inaufpicious  facrifices  damped  the 
hearts  of  all  men,  except  the  affaffins,  who,  with 
an  incredible  ferenity  of  mind,  waited  the  ap- 
proaching opportunity  of  facrificing  the  ufurper.   ^ 

Caefar's  wife  having  had  frightful  and  ominous 
dreams  the  preceding  night,  perfuaded  him  not 
to  go  abroad  that  day;  but  Decimus  Brutus,  one 
of  the  confpirators,  calling  on  him  in  the  morning, 
and  laughing  at  thofe  filly  omens,  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  led  him  out  of  his  houfe. 

As  Caefar  was  going  into  the  fenate-houfe,  he* 
met  the  augur  who  had  forewarned  him  of  the 
dangers  of  that  day.  The  Ides  of  March  are 
come,  faid  Caefar.  *•  True,"  replied  the  augur^ 
"  but  they  are  not  yet  paft." 

Scarce  had  Caefar  taker>  his  feat,  biit  all  the' 
aflaffinspreffed  about  him,  and  fued  for  favours, 
which  they  knew  would  not  be  granted.  The  figr> 
was  given.     Immediately  one,  oppreffcd  with  the 

great- 
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greatnefs  of  the  attempt,  made  an  irrefoliue  pafs 
at  him.  Caefar  then  rufhed  upon  CaFca.  and  beat 
him  to  the  ground.  But  while  they  were  ltrug« 
gling,  another  of  the  confpirators  came  behind 
him,  and  plunged  his  dagger  into  his  bofom.  At 
the  fame  time  Caffius  wounded  him  in  the  face, 
and  Brutus  in  the  thigh.  Till  this  time  he  had 
made  a  very  vigorous  refiftance,  but  now  made 
no  more,  and  fubmitting  to  the  (Irokes  of  a  per- 
fon  who  owed  to  him  his  life,  he  only  uttered 
thefe  words:  **  And  thou  too,  my  fon  Brutus!" 
Caefar  ufed  to  call  him  by  this  tender  name,  fup- 
.po(in((  him  to  be  his  illegitimate  fon  by  an  intrigue 
with  Servilia.  Growing  now  faint  with  the  loft 
of  blood,  he  reeled  to  Pompey's  ftatue,  where, 
covering  his  face  with  his  robe,  and  drawing  his 
fkirtsto  bis  knees,  that  he  might  fall  decently,  he 
funk  down  and  expired,  having  received  twenty- 
three  wounds, 

Caefar  had  long  before  been  ad\ifed  by  his 
friends  to  be  more  cautious  of  the  fecurity  of  his 
perfon,  and  not  to  walk,,  as  was  his  common 
pradice,  among  the  people,  without  arms  or  any 
one  to  defend  him.  But  to  thefe  admonitions  he 
always  replied,  "  He  that  lives  in  fear,  qf  death, 
every  moment  feels  its  tortures:  I  will  die  but 
onc^*'*    At  laft,  thus  fell  in  the  fifty-fixth  year  of 

A  a  2  bis 
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hh  age,  the  conqireror  of  the  GhuIb,  of  Pomfwjr^ 
and  of  the  Senate,  the  mafter  of  the  Roman 
Republic  and  the  world,  who  died  without  utter- 
ing the  lead  complaint,  or  (hewing  any  mark  of 
grief  or  weafcnefs,  in  the  year  before  Chrift 
forty-three. 

It  is  not  to  be  omitted  here,  that  among  many 
•other  noble  fchemes  and  ordinances,  wiiich  tended 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  th^ 
enlargement  of  the  Roman  empire,  Ciefar  reform* 
ed  the  Calendar:  and  with  the  eiliftance  of  the 
tnoft  able  aftronomers,  regulated  the  year  accord* 
ing  to  the  courfe  of  the  fun.  Two  months  were 
added  to  the  Calendar,  and  the  whole  year  was 
divided  into  three  hundred  and  (ixiy-five  days.— 
He  alfo  added  one  day  to  every  fourth  year  in  the 
month  of  February,  and  that  year  was  named 
Biffextile  or  Leap  Year. 

This  reckoning  of  time  from  this  reguhitiony 
was  called  the  Julian  account  of  time;  and  fooie 
ages  after  the  Old  Style,  in  oppofition  to  the; 
New,  or  Gregorian  Style.  This  laft  is  now  geae^ 
rally  followed  in  moft  parts  of  Europe,  and 
reckons  eleven  days  forwarder. 

With 
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With  the  death  of  Cadar  ended  the  firf)  Trium* 
virate,  or  government  of  the  Roman  empire  by 
three  perfons^  Pompey,  Caefar,  and  Craflus.  ' 


HAPPINESS  NOT  INDEPENDENT. 

NO  individual  can  be  happy  unlefs  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  thofe  around  him  be  fo  ad* 
jufted  as  to  confpire  ^ith  his  intereft.  For  ii| 
human  fociety,  no  happinefsor  mifery  (lands  un« 
conneded  and  independent.  Our  fortunes  are 
interwoven  by  threads  innumerable :  one  man's 
fuccefs  or  misfortune,  his  wifdom  or  folly,  often, 
by  its  confequences,  reaches  through  multitudes. 

Such  a  fyftem  is  too  far  complicated  for  our 
arrangement. -^It  requires  adjuftments  beyond 
our  (kill  and  power. — It  is  a  chaos  of  events  into 
iifhich  our  *eye  cannot  pierce,  and  is  capable  of 
regulation  only  by  Him  who  perceives  at  one 
glance  the  relation  of  each  to  all.  We  are  igno« 
rant  of  the  influence  which  the  prefent  tranfac- 
tions  of  our  Ii£e  may  have  up.on  thofe  which  are 
future. 

The  important  queftion  is  not,  what  will  yield 
to  a  man  a  few  fcattered  pieafures,  but  what  will 

render 
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render  his  life  happy  on  the  whole  amount— « 
There  is  not  any  prefent  moment  that  is  uncon« 
De£led  with  fome  future  one.  The  life  of  every 
man  is  a  continued  chain  of  incidents,  each  link 
of  which  hangs  upon  the  former.  The  tranfition 
from  caufe  to  efFeft,  from  event  to  event,  is  often 
carried  on  by  fecret  fteps,  which  our  forefight 
cannot  divine,  and  our  fagacity  is  unable  to  trace. 
Evil  may  at  fome  future  period  bring  forth  good; 
and  good  may  bring  forth  evil,  both  equally  un<» 
expefted. 


FILIAL  DUTY. 

T^ARIUS,  the  Emperor  of  Perfia,  having  in<« 
^^  vaded  Scythia,  with  the  whole  force  of  his 
empire,  the  Scythians  retreated  by  degrees,  'till 
they  came  to  the  utmoll  deferts  of  AGa,  when 
Darius  fent  to  know  by  what  end  they  propofed 
flying  from  him,  and  where  it  was  they  would 
begin  to  fight.  They  returned  him  for  anfwer, 
that  thry  had  no  cities  or  cultivated  lands  for 
which  they  had  occafion  to  give  him  battle,  but 
when  once  he  was  come  to  the  place  of  their  fa- 
thers' moniiments,  he  fhould  then  underftand 
after  what  manner  the  Scythians  could  fight:— 
Thus  we  fee  what  public  teftimony  even  the  ipoft 

barbarous 
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barbarous  nations  have  given  of  their  affedion 
for  their  parents. 


The  value  of  TIME. 

TX^HE^J  wc  coniGder  what  we  were  created 
^  ^  for,  whither  we  are  haftening  to,  and  what 
ve  muft  'ere  long  be,  furely  we  cannot  but  ac- 
knowledge the  work  that  lies  before  us,  to  be 
truly  great,  interefting,  and  important.  No  lefs 
than  the  advancement  of  our  Maker's  glory,  the 
purfuit  of  thofe  objefts  which  belong  to  our  eter- 
nal peace,  and  the  preparation  for  death,  judg- 
ment, and  a  world  to  come;  thefe  are  matters  of 
the  higheft  moment,  and  equally  concern  every 
fon  and  daughter  of  Adam,  as  candidates  for  a 
Wifsful  immortality.  If  fo,  then  we  may  well 
•amcntthc  fliortnefs  of  our  time  for  fuqh  an  ardu- 
ous work,  and  impreffed  with  a  fenfe  of  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  completing  it  before  we  go  the  way  of 
*Jl  flcfli,  exclaiming  with  Dr.  Young, 

How  much  is  to  be  done ! 

Life,  like  a  winter's  day,  is  (hort.     Time,  like 
<he  ihadow  upon  a  dial,  is  fleeting  and  haftening 

to 
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to  be  gone)  and  an  awful  eternity  approachingp 
which  muft  be  either  a  ftate  of  bappinefs  or  mU 
fery,  according  to  the  waftc  or  redemption  of  the 
jprecious  NOW. 

From  thefc  conlideratiofts  we  may  learn  the 
ineftimable  value  of  our  palling  moments,  and  the 
danger  of  delaying  fuitably  to  improve  them,  while 
we  feel,  if  1  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  the  propriety 
of  the  Poet's  obfervation  and  excellent  advice»  ia 
the  following  lines: 

Time  wafted  is  exillence,  us'd  is  life; 
Part  with  it  as  with  money,  fparingly : 

Should  the  reader  wifh  for  direQions  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  time,  I  would  earneftly  recom- 
mend the  enfuing  couplet  from  Mr.  Pope's  Efiay 
on  Man,  as  a  daily  rule  for  practice : 

Make  every  day  a  critic  on  the  paft. 

And  live  each  hour. as  though  it  was  your  Iaft» 


ANEC 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

JOHN  ELWES,  Esq. 

T^^HEN  Mr.  Elwes was  at  Marcham, tvo very 
^  ^     ancient  maiden  ladies,  in  bis  neighbour- 
bood,   had,  for  fome  negled,  incurred  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  the  fpiritual  court,  and  were  threatened 
'with  immediate  "  exammunication/' — The  whole 
import  of  the  word  they  did  not  pcrfedly  under* 
ftand,  but  they  had  heard  romething  about  fiand* 
ing  in  a  church,  and  a  penance;  and  their  ideas 
immediately  ran  upon  a  whiUjhaC.     They  con- 
cluded, if  they  once  got  into  that,  it  was  all  over 
with  them;  and  as  the  excommunication  was  to 
take  place  the  next  day,  away  they  hurried  to 
Mr.   Elwes,  to  know  how  they  could  make  fub- 
miflGlon,  and  how  the  fentence  might  be  prevented. 
No  time  was  to  be  loft. — Mr.  Elwes  did  that  which, 
fairly  fpeaking,    not  one  man  in   five   thoufand 
would  have  done;  he  had  his  horfe  faddled,  and 
putting,  according  to  ufual  cuftom,  a  couple  of 
hard  eggs  in  his  pocket,  he  fet  out  for  London 
that  evening,    and  reached  it  early  enough  the 
next  morning  to  notify  the  fubmiifion  of  the  cul- 
prit damfels. 

B  b  Riding 
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Riding  fixty  miles  in  the  ni^ht,  to  confer  a  fa* 
vour  on  two  antiquated  Vtrgin»,  to  whom  he  had 
no  particular  obligation,  was  really  what  not  one 
man  in  five  ihoufand  would  have  done;  but  where 
perfonal  fatigue  could  lerve,  Mi.  Elwes  never 
fyared  it. 

The  ladies  were  fo  overjoyed— fo  thankful :— • 
So  much  trouble  and  expence! — What  returns 
could  they  make?  To  eafe  their  confciences  on 
this  head,  an  old  Iri(h  gentleman,  their  neigh* 
hour,  who  knew  Mr,  Elwes's  mode  of  travelling, 
wrote  thefe  words — **  My  dears,  is  it  exptnu  yon 
are  talking  of? — fend  \\\m  jix-ftMe^  and  he  gains 
two-fence  by  the  journey!" 


An  anecdote. 


A  Young  Italian  gentleman  being  led  by  curt- 
^  ^  ofity  into  Holland,  where  having  lived 
fometime  converfingwith  the  moft  ingenious,  was 
one  day  fet  upon  by  a  proteftant  minifter,  who 
would  needs  engage  htm  in  a  controverfy  about 
religion.  The  young  gentleman  knowing  himfelf 
too  weak  for  the  encounter,  begged  his  pardon, 
and  endeavoured  to  wave  the  difcourfe,  but  the 
more  he  avoided  h,ibe  more  hotly  he  wasprefled 

by 
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by  the  tninifter,  whereupon  the  young  Italian,  in 
m  very  great  paflfion,  conjured  him  by  all  that  was 
good»  to  let  him  alone  in  peace  with  his  religion. 
••  For/'  faid  he,  **  I  cannot  embrace  yours,  and 
if  you  make  me  lofe  my  own,  1  will  never  mal^e 
choice  of  any  other." 


OP 

BENEFITS  TO  CrrHERS. 

CATO  in  Tuily,  boafts  of  this  as  the  great 
comfort  and  joy  of  his  old  age,  that  nothing 
was  more  pleafant  to  him  than  the  confcioufnefs 
of  a  well-fpent  life,  and  the  remembrance  of 
inany  benefit^  and  kindnelfe^  done  to  others. 

Seneca  obferves,  that  he  who  preaches  grati- 
tude pleads  the  caufe  both  of  God  and  man; 
for  without  it  we  can  be  neither  fociable  nor 
religious. 


w 


PON  MOT. 

HEN  the  Duchefs  of  Bedford  was  laft  at 

Buxton,  and  then  in  her  eighty-fifth  year, 

Bb  a  it 
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it  was  the  medical  farce  of  the  day  for  the  faculty 
to  refolve  every  complaint  of  whim  and  caprice 
into  **  a  (hock  of  the  nervous  fyftem." — Her 
Grace,  after  enquiring  of  many  of  her  friends  in 
the  rooms,  what  brought  them  there,  and  being 
generally  anfwered,  for  a  nervous  complaint,  was 
afked  in  her  turn,  *'  What  brought  her  to  Buxton  ?" 
••  I  came  only  for  pleafure,"  anfwered  the  hale 
Duche(> — **  for,  thank  God,  I  was  born  before 
Nerves  came  into  faftiion." 


i" 

ANECDOTE 

Of 

DOCTOR  SMOLLETT. 

A  BEGGAR  aflcing  the  DoBor  for  alms,  he 
gave  him,  through  abfencc,  or  miflake  for  a 
lefs  valuable  piece,  a  guinea.  The  poor  fellow^ 
on  perceiving  it,  hobbled  after  him  and  told  him 
of  it.  Upon  which  Smollett  returned  it  to  him 
with  another  guinea,  as  a  reward  for  his  honefty, 
exclaiming,  at  the  fame  time,  *•  My  God,  what  a 
lodging  Honefty  has  taken  up  with!" 


ANEC. 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

DOCTOR  JOHNSON. 

AN  eminent  carcafe  butcher,  as  meagre  in  his 
perfon  as  he  was  in  his  underftanding.  being 
one  day  in  a  bookieller's  (hop,  took  up  a  volume 
of  ChurchilTs  Poems,  and  by  way  of  Ihewing  his 
fade,  repeated  wiih  great  afFedation  the  following 
line: 

••  Who  rules  o'er  freemen  (hould  himfelfbe  free." 

Then  turning  to  the  Doftor. — **  What  think 
you  of  that,  Sir,  faid  he?"  **  Rank  nonfenfe, 
replied  the  other!  it  is  an  aflertion  without  a 
proofy  and  you  might  with  as  much  propriety  fay, 

V  Who  flays  fat  oxen,  (houLd  himfelf  be  fat/' 


Thi 
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The  inhuman  MURDER 

or 

MISS  LLOYD. 

THE  murderer  was  a  labourer  by  profeflSbii, 
had  formerly  been  in  the  fervice  of  Mifa 
Lloyd,  and  lived  at  no  great  diftance  from  ber«. 
It  is  a  happinefs  to  reflet,  that  that  divine  inter—* 
vention,  which  feldom  allows  the  mind  of  man  t0^> 
fleep  long  in  fecurity,  after  the  pommiOion  of    ^B. 
deed  which  fo  forcibly  {lamps  its  depravity^  di  ^"di 
in  this  cafe  interpofe,  and  prompted  the  murder^=^^ 
to  a  candid  confellion  of  the  foul  crime. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  mu^C*^ 
der  was  committed,  he  went  to  Tregaron  fai  ^'9 
where  fome  of  his  neighbours  perceiving  that  1^* 
was  poflfelTed  of  money,   entertained  fufpiciom^^ 
which,    however,    were  only  momentary,  as  tt^^ 
circumflancesof  the  robbery  were  not  then  knowr»  # 
but  on  the  Sunday  following,  the  fubjeft  was  gene- 
rally talked  of»  and  in   going  to  an  adjoining 
meeting-houfe,  an  acquaintance,  who  had  givcO 
him   change   for   half-a-crown,  afked  him  if  ti^ 
knew  of  the  robbery  or  murder,  when  he  bluntly 
acknowledged  ibis  guilti    and  was   immediately 

takc^ 
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taken  into  prifon.  On  his  confeffion  he  faid,  that 
upon  going  to  Kilrhyg,  he  found  all  the  fervants 
were  frond  home,  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
the  parlour,  v^here  Mifs  Lloyd  was  fitting  alone; 
here  he  made  a  pretended  demand  ofmoney  which 
was  owing  to  him  for  hay-making.  Alarmed  at 
^\&  coining  to  her  in  that  part  of  the  houfe,  fhe 
nm  into  the  kitchen,  where  the  villain  followed 
W,  and  making  a  fpring,  caught  h^r  by  the 
^roat,  and  inftantly  choaked  her!  He  then 
dragged  the  body  into  the  parlour,  and  rifled  her 
|H>ckcts,  wherein  he  found  two  crown  pieces,  two 
^^oked  ihillings»  and  a  bunch  of  keys.  In  one 
^^  the  pockets  was  a  bag  of  money,  which  he  mif- 
^^H>k  for  a  pincufhioUi  and  left  it  behind. 

He  afterwards  proceeded  up  ftairs,  where  feeing 
^'^e  people  (from  a  front  window)  driving  the  cat- 
^^  into  the  yard,  he  effeded  his  efcape  through 
^*^e  back  part  of  the  houfe,  and  fled  into  an  ad- 
i^^ining  wood,  wtere  he  fecreted  two  bottles  of 
^ic^uor,  which  he  had  brought  out  with  him. 

From  thence  he  fet  out  to  the  fair  as  above 
^'^lated,  and  had  change  for  one  of  the  crowns, 
^liich  led  to  a  difcovery  of  the  whole. 


SPRING. 
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SPRING. 

THE  Spring  leads  on  the  pleafant  hours^ 
For  (hame,  ye  fleepers,  rife ! 
See.  how  the  ground  is  dreil  with  flowVs, 
How  bright  the  fmiling  (kies! 

The  pretty  birds  their  voices  raife, 
What  founds  can  be  more  fweet  ? 

in  yonder  fields  the  lambkin  plays; 
There,  fee  the  milk  maid  neat. 

The  glorious  fun  now  melts  the  dews^ 

That  gliiter'd  on  the  thorn : 
Then,  tell  me,  who  would  now  refufe 

To  rife  at  early  morn? 

I  knew,  indeed,  how  ThoughtUfs  flept, 
When  he  from  fchool  was  freed ; 

He  flept,  'till  floih  upon  him  crept. 
And  floth  produc'd  his  need. 

Poor  and  defpis'd,  by  all  forfook, 
Who  made  him  here  their  care  ; 

To  foreign  lands  his  way  he  took, 
And  fadly  perilh'd  there. 
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So  happy  let  our  moments  be» 
Nor  fiicb  engagements  ceafe^ 
'Xut  pafs  from  faults  and  troubles  free* 
In  innocence  and  peace. 


^ 


ON    THE 

NATIVITY  OF  CHRIST- 
WAKE  from  filence  every  voice» 
Each  cbearful  pipe,  and  founding  firing; 
et  every  grateful  heart  rejoice, 
And  every  longue  in  rapture  fing. 


On  this  diAinguifli'd  day  of  gracCi 
Th*  Eternal  Prince  of  Glory  came^ 

X^o  purge  the  guilt  of  human  race^ 
And  fave  them  by  his  pow'rful  name* 

ttow  down  your  heads,  ye  lofty  pines, 
Te  mountains  crown'd  with  cedars  taU; 

Be  ftilly  ye  rude  imperious  winds. 
Throughout  the  wide  terreftrial  ball.' 

Let  nought  but  harmony  and  love 
O'er  all  th'  expanded  furface  reigni 

Cc  And 
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And  let  the  faored  choir  above 

Approve,  and  join  the  heavenly  ftrain« 

When  we  in  bondage  were  exiKd, 
And  rebels  to  th'  eternal  God, 

Our  fouls,  with  blackeft  guilt  defird| 
Obnoxious  to  th'  impending  rod. 

That  from  his  feat  of  perfeft  bliCi 
The  fon  of  Glory  fliou'd  defcend, 

To  offer  man  the  terms  of  peace, 
And  his  unbounded  grace  extend; 

Such  goodnefs,  fuch  ftupendous  grate  f 
Nor  men,  nor  angels  can  explore; 

Then  let  us,  what  we  cannot  trace. 
With  awful  reverence  adore. 

Ye  wing'd  inhabitants  of  air, 

All  ye  that  graze  the  verdant  plain; 

Ye  herds,  that  to  the  wilds  repair. 
And  ye  that  (kim  the  forging  main. 

Some  figns  of  exultation  (how. 

While  grateful  minds  your  voices  raife, 
*Tis  all  that  mortals  can  below. 

To  hail  the  day  in  fongs  of  praife. 


\ 


While 
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While  (kilful  hands  the  chorus  join, 
And  tune  the  rapture-raifing  lyre, 

While  grateful  drains  of  love  divine, 
Serene,  exiatic  joys  infpire. 

Thus  facred  be  the  happy  day, 

While  fun    and  moon,  and  ftars  endure; 
'Till  nature  feeU  her  lall  decay, 

And  time  itfcif  (hail  be  no  more. 


ANECDOTES 

OF    THE  LATE 

SIR  HERVEY  ELWES. 

AS  he  had  no  acquaintance,  no  books,  and  no 
turn  for  reading,  the  hoarding  up  and 
counting  hi^  money  was  his  greatefl  joy.  The 
Bext  to  that  was  partridge  felting ;  at  which  he  was 
fb  great  an  adept,  and  game  was  fo  plentiful,  that 
he  has  been  known  to  take  Bve  hundred  brace  of 
birds  in  one  feafon.  But  he  lived  entirely  upon 
partridges,  he  ^nd  his  whole  houfhold,  confiding 
of  one  man  and  two  maids.  What  they  could  not 
eat  he  turned  out  again,  as  he  never  gave  away 
any  thing.  During  the  partridge  feafon,  Sir 
llervey  and  bis  man  never  miffed  a  day,  if  the 

C  c  2  weather 
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wetther  wis  tolerable,  and  his  breed  of  dbgs  being 
remarkably  good,  be  feldom  failed  in  taking  great 
quantities  of  game.  At  all  times  ht  wore  a  bla£k 
velvet  cap  much  over  his  face,  a  ^orn-out  full 
drefTed  fuit  of  cioaths,  and  an  old  great  coatt,  with 
worfted  Itockings  drawn  up  over  his  knees.  He 
rode  a  thin  thorough-bred  horfe,  and  tiit  horfe 
and  the  rider  both  looked  as  if  a  guft  of  wind 
would  have  blown  them  away  together. 

When  the  day  was  not  fo  fine  as  to  tempt  him 
abroad,  he  would  walk  backwards  and  forwards 
in  his  own  hall,  to  fave  the  expence  of  fire.  If  a 
farmer  in  his  neighbourhood  came  in,  he  would 
ftrike  a  light  in  a  tinder-box  that  he  kept  by  him, 
and  putting  a  (ingle  flick  in  the  grate,  would  not 
add  another  'till  the  firft  was  nearly  burnt  out.-^ 
As  he  had  but  little  connexion  with  London,  hi 
always  had  three  or  four  thoufand  pounds  at  a 
time  in  his  houfe.  A  fet  of  fellows,  who  were 
afterwards  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Tback- 
ftead  gang,  and  who  were  all  hanged,  formed  a 
plan  to  rob  him.  They  were  totally  unfufpeSed 
at  the  time,  as  each  had  feme  apparent  occupa- 
tion during  the  day,  and  went  out  only  at  nighty 
and  when  they  had  got  intelligence  of  any  great 
booty. 
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It  was  the  cuftom  of  Sir  Hcrvey  to  go  up  into 
his  bedchamber  about  eight  o'c|6ck  when,  after 
taking  a  bafon  of  water  gruel,  by  the  light  of  a 
final!  fire,  he  went  to  bed  to  fave  the  unneceffary 
extravagance  of  a  candle.  The  gang,  who  knew 
the  hour  when  hi$  fervant  went  to  the  (tables, 
Ifcaving  their  horfes  on  the  Eflex  fide  of  the  river, 
walked  acrofs  and  hid  themfelves  in  the  church- 
porch  till  they  faw  the  man  come  up  to  his  horfes. 
They  then  immediately  fell  upon  him,  and  after 
fome  little  Itruggle,  bound  and  gagged  him;  they 
then  ran  up  to  the  houfe,  tied  the  two  maids  to« 
gether,  and  going  up  to  Sir  Hervey,  prefented 
their  piftols,  and  demanded  his  money. 

Al  no  part  of  his  life  did  Sir  Hervey  behave 
To  well  as  in  this  tranladion..  When  they  aCked 
for  his  money,  he  would  give  them  no  anfwer 
till  they  had  atTured  him  that  his  fervant,  whowa« 
*  great  favourite^  was  (afe;  he  then  delivered  them 
the  key  of  a  drawer,  in  which  were  fifty  guineas; 
hut  they  knew  too  well  he  had  much  more  in  the 
boQre,  and  again  threatened  his  life  if  he  would 
^tdifcover  where  it -was  depofited.  At  length 
^  fliewed  them  the  place,  and  they  turned  out  a 
*rge  drawer,  in  which  there  were  two  tiioufand 
fcven  hundred  guineas;  this  they  packed  up  in 
two  large  balkets,  and  actually  carried  off. 

ANEC. 
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ANECDOTE. 

TWO  gentlemen  difputing  about  religion  in 
Burton's  coffee  houfe,  laid  one  of  them,  I 
wonder,  Sir,  you  (hould  talk  of  religion,  whea. 
ril  hold  you  five  guineas  you  can't  fay  the  hqrd*s 
Prayer:  Done,  faid  the  other,  and  Sir  Richard 
Steele  here  (hall  hold  Itakes.  The  money  being 
depofued,  the  gentleman  began  with,  I  believe  in 
God,  and  fo  went  cleverly  through  the  Creed  :— 
Well,  faid  the  other,  I  ov^n  I  have  loft;  I  did 
liot  think  he  could  have  done  iu 


The  marquis  de  la  SCALLAS, 
An  ITALIAN  NOBLEMAN, 

HAVING  invited  the  neighbouring  gentry  to  a 
grand  entertainment,  where  all  the  delica- 
cies of  the  feafon  were  provided,  feme  of  the 
company  arrived  very  early,  for  the  purpofe  of 
paying  their  refpeQs  to  his  Excellency.  Soon 
after  which  the  Major-Domo  entering  the  dining- 
room  in  a  great  hurry,  told  the  marquis  that  there 
was  a  mod  wonderful  fifherman  below,  who  had 
brought  one  of  the  finett  fifh  in  all  Italy,  for  which, 
however,  he  demanded  a  moft  extravagant  price. 

Regard 


Regard  not  his  price,  cried  the  marquis,*  pay  him 
the  money  direQly.  So  I  would,  pleafe  your 
.bighnefs,  but  he  refufes  to  take  any  money.— 
What  then  would  the  fellow  have? — An  huo<h*ed 
ftrokes  of  the  ftfappado  on  his  bare  ihoulders, 
my  lord;  he  fays  he  will  not  bate  a  Angle  blow. 

On  this  the  whole  company  ran  down  fiairs,  to 
fee  fo  lingular  a  man.  A  fine  fifh !  cried  the  mar- 
quis: What  is  your  demand,  my  friend? — Not  a 
quatrini,  my  lord,  anfwered  the  fifiierman.  I  will 
not  take  money.  If  your  lordfliip  wifhes  to  have 
the  fifh,  you  muft  order  me  an  hundred  lafhes  of 
the  ftrappado  on  my  naked  back;  otherwife  I 
Ihall  apply  elfewhere. 

Rather  than  lofe  the  fifh,  faid  the  marquis,  we 
muft  e'en  let  this  fellow  have  his  humour. — Here, 
cried  he  to  one  of  his  grooms,  difcharge  this 
honeft  man's  demands:  but  don't  lay  on  too  hard; 
don't  hurt  the  poor  devil  very  much ! 

The  fifherman  then  ftripped,  and  the  groom 
prepared  to  execute  his  lordfhip's  orders.  Now, 
my  friend,  faid  the  fifherman,  keep  an  exa£l  ac- 
count, I  befeech  you ;  for  I  don't  dcfire  a  fingle 
ftroke  more  than  my  due. 

The 


ii 


The  wfaole  coinpany   were  aftofiifliedl  itf  lie 

amazing  fortitude  with  which  the  man  fubmittcd 
to  the  operation,  till  he  had  received  the  fiftieth 
lafh;  when  addreffing  the  fervant-^-Hold,  mj 
friend,  cried  the  fifherman :  I  have  now  had  a  full 
fliare  of  the  price.  Your  fliare !  exclaimed  the 
marquis;  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?  My 
lord,  returned  the  fifherman,  I  have  a  partner, 
to  whom  my  honour  is  engaged  that  he  fhall  have 
his  full  halFof  whatever  I  receive  for  the  fifh;  and 
your  iordlhip,  I  dare  venture  to  fay,  will  by  and 
by  own  that  it  would  be  a  thoufand  pities  to  de* 
fraud  him  of  a  fingle  ftroke.  And  pray,  honeft 
friend,  faid  the  marquis,  who  is  this  partner  ?-«- 
Your  porter,  my  lord,  anfwered  the  fifliermaa, 
who  keeps  the  outer  gate,  and  refured  to  admit 
me,  unlels  I  would  promiTe  him  half  of  what  I 
Ihould  obtain  for  the  fi(h.— Ho!  ho!  exclaimed 
the  marquis,  laughing  very  heartily,  by  the  blef- 
fing  of  heaven,  he  (hall  have  double  his  demand 
in  full  tale. 

The  porter  was  accordingly  fcnt  for:  and  being 
ftripped  to  the  fkin,  two  grooms  were  direfted  to 
lay  on  with  all  their  might,  till  he  had  fairly  re- 
ceived what  he  was  fo  well  entitled  to.  The  mar- 
quis  then  ordered  his  Reward  to  pay  the  fifherman 
twenty  fequins;  deliring  him  to  call  annually  for 

the 


the  like  fum,  as  a  recompcnce  for  the  friendly 
Tervice  he  bad  done  him. 


mtmtm 


The  brother  and  SISTER. 

A  GENTLEMAN  had  two  children,  the  one 
a  daughter,  that  was  very  plain  in  her  per-  • 
fon;  the  other  a  boy  that  was  a  great  beauty.— 
As  they  were  at  play  together  one  day,  they  faw 
their  faces  in  a  looking-glafs  that  flood  in  their 
mother's  chair;  upon  which  the  boy  feeing  his 
beauty,  was  fo  charmed  with  it,  that  he  extolled 
it  mightily  to  his  fitter,  who  took  thefe  praifes'of 
his  beauty,  as  fo  many  refledlions  on  her  difagree* 
ablenefs.  She  went  to  her  father,  acquainted  him 
vrith  the  affair,  and  made  very  great  complaints 
of  her  brother's  rudenefs  to  her.  Upon  this,  the 
old  prudent  gentleman,  inftead  of  being  angry, 
took  them  upon  his  knees,  and  embracing  both 
with  the  greatelt  tendernefs,  gave  them  this  ex- 
cellent advice.  I  would  have  you  both  look  at 
yourfelves  in  the  glafs  every  day;  you  my  fon, 
that  you  may  be  reminded  never  to  difhonour  the 
beauty  of  your  face  by  the  deformity  of  your 
a6lions  ;  and  you,  my  daughter,  that  you  may 
take   care  to  hide  the  defeft  of  beauty  in  your 

D  d  perfon. 
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perron,  by  the  fuperior  luftre  of  a  virtuoUs  atlcf 

amiable  conduB. 


F 

r 

ANECDOTE  . 

la 


DOCTOR  FRANKLIN. 

THE  late  Doaor  Franklin,  in  the  early  p^^ 
of  his  life,  followed  the  bufinefs  of  a  prin*^^ 
and  had  occafion  to  travel  from  Philadelphia  ^^ 
Bofton.  In  his  journey  he  flopped  at  one  of  t1^^^ 
inns,  the  landlord  of  which  poffefred  the  true  ^"* 
pofition  of  his  countrymen,  which  is,  to  be  *^* 
quifiiive  even  to  impertinence  into  the  bufinefe  ^^ 
every  ftranger. — The  DoQor,  after  the  fatigue  ^* 
the  day's  travel,  had  fat  himfelf  down  to  fupp*'» 
when  his  landlord  began  to  torment  him  V^* 
queftions.  The  doQor  well  knew  the  difpofilic^'** 
of  thefe  people;  he  apprehended,  that,  af*^^^ 
having  anfwered  his  queftions,  others  would  cot^^ 
in  and  go  over  the  fame  ground,  fo  he  was  dcl^^* 
mined  to  ftop  him.  Have  you  a  wife,  landlord '^ 
Yes,  Sir. —  Pray  let  me  fee  her.  Madam  was  i^ 
troduced  with  much  form.  How  many  childr^* 
have  you?  Four,  Sir.  I  (hould  be  happy  to  C^* 
them. — The  children  were  fought,  and  introduce ^* 
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ilow  many  fervants  have  you  ?  Two,  Sir,  a  man 
^nd  a  woman. — Pray  fetch  them.  When  they 
Came,  the  doftor  afked  if  there  were  any  one  elfe 
in  the  houfe;  and  being  anfwered  in  the  negative, 
adlreffed  himfelf  to  them  with  much  folemnity. 
My  good  friends,  I  fent  for  you  here  to  '\  ve  you 
an  account  of  myfelf;    my   name  is  Benjamiq^ 

Franklin;   lama  printer,  of : years  of 

age;  reGde  at  Philadelphia,  and  am  now  going  on 
bulinefs  from  thence  to  Bofton.  I  fent  for  you 
all,  that,  if  you  wifti.for  any  further  particulars, 
you  may  a(k,  and  I  will  inform  you;  which  done, 
J  flatter  myfelf  you  wilF permit  me  to  eat  my  fup* 
per  in  peace. 


PLUTARCH. 

PLUTARCH  relates  a  (lory  of  one  Belfus,  who 
having  murdered  his  father,  was  fo  haunted 
by  a  guilty  confcience,  that  he  thought  the  fwal- 
lows,  when  they  shattered,  were  faying,  *'  Belfus 
has  killed  his  father;"  whereupon  being  unable  to 
bear  the  horror  of  mind  occafioned  by  his  guilt, 
he  confeffed  the  faft,  and  receiyed  condign 
tanifliqent. 

D  d  «  HENRY 


( 
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HENRY  OF  MONMOUTH. 

HENRY  of  Monmouth,  afterwards  Henry  V^ 
was  feduced  by  a  fet  of  minions,  who  en- 
deavoured to  eiidcar  themfelves  to  him,  by  ad« 
miniftering  to  his  pleafures;   they  fucceeded  fo 
far  as  to  lead  him  into  fome  exceffes,  and  to  be 
the  occafion  of  his  failing  in  the  duty  and  reve- 
rence he  owed  his  father ;  but  his  good  fenfe,  and 
natural  fweetnefs  of  difpofition,  brought  him  back 
into  the  paths  of  virtue  and  honour.     He  was 
heartily  afliamed  and  concerned  that  he  had  ever 
given  the  lealt  caufe  of  uneafinefs  to  his  father, 
who  had  fo  true  and  tender  an  affeftion  for  him ; 
and  never  rcfted,  till  he  had  proftrated  himfelf 
before  hhn,  and  obtained  pardon  and  forgivenefs. 
The  King  was  at  lad  reconciled  to  him,  and  im- 
mediately redored  him  to  his  favour.     This  prince 
afterwards  became  the  darling  of  the  people,  and 
the  terror  of  his  enemies, 


GECONOMY  AND  BENEVOLENCE. 

T^7HEN  a  colleftion  was  made  to  build  the 
^  ^     hofpital  of  Bedlam,  thofe  who  were  em- 
ployed  to  gather  the  money,  came  to  a  fmall 

-houfe, 
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houfe,  the  door  of  which  was  half  open;  and  from 
the  entry  they  overheard  an  old  man  Icolding  Je 
fervant  maid,  who,  having  made  ufe  of  a  mafch 
in  kindling  the  tire,  had  afterwards  indifcreetly 
thrown  it  away,  without  reflecting,  that  the  match 
having  ftill  the  other  extremity  uipped  mfulphur, 
might  have  becji  of  lunher  fervice.  After  divert- 
ing themfelves  awhile  with  the  dilpute,  they 
knocked,  and  prefented  themfelves  bt  fore  the  old 
gentleman.  As  (oon  as  they  had  told  him  the 
caufe  of  their  cc^ming,  he  went  into  a  clofel,  from 
whei  ce  he  brought  four  hundred  guineas,  and 
reckoning  the  money  in  their  prefence,  he  put  it 
into  their  bag.  The  coIleQors  being  aftonifhed 
at  this  generofity,  and  tedifying  their  furprize, 
told  the  old  fellow  what  they  had  heard.  Gen- 
tlemen, faid  he,  your  furprize  is  occafioned  by  a 
thing  of  little  confcqucnce. — I  keep  houfe,  and 
fave  and  fpcnd  money  my  own  way;  the  one  fur- 
nifhes  me  with  the  means  of  doing  the  other,  and 
both  equally  gratify  my  inclination.  With  regard 
to  donations,  always  expeft  moft  from  prudent 
people,  who  keep  their  own  accounts. 

When  he  had  thus  fpoken,  he  turned  them  out 
of  the  houfe  without  further  ceremony,  and  (hut 
the  door, 

ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

A  PHYSICIAN, 

A  PHYSICIAN,  who  lived  in  London,  vifitcd 
a  lady  who  lived  in  Chelfea.  After  con* 
tinuing  his  vifits  for  fome  time,  the  lady  exprefled 
an  apprehenfion,  that  it  might  be  inconvenient  for 
him  to  come  fo  far  on  her  account.  Oh!  madaroi 
replied  the  Do6lor,  I  have  another  patient  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  by  that  meanS|  you  know, 
/  kill  tmo  birds  with  onejlone. 


HYMN 

TO 

HUMANITY. 


PARENT  of  virtue,  if  thine  ear 
Attend  not  now  to  forrow's  cry; 
If  now  the  piiy-ftreaming  tear 

Should  haply  on  thy  cheek  be  dry; 
Indulge  my  votive  ftrain,  O  fweet  Humanity! 

Come,  ever  welcome  to  my  bread! 
A  tender,  but  a  chearful  gueft. 

Nor 


(Tor  always  in  the  gloomy  cetl 

Of  life-confuming  forrow  dwell; 

For  forrow/ long  indulged  and  (I0W5 

Is  to  Hufnanrty  a  fOe; 

And  grief,  that  makes  the  heart  a  prey. 

Wears  fenfibility  away. 

Then  comes,  fweet  nymph !  inllead  of  thee. 

The  gloomy  fiend,  Stupidity. 

O  may  that  fiend  be  banifh'd  far,' 
Though  paflions  hold  eternal  war! 
Nor  ever  let  me  ceafe  to  know 
The  pulfe  that  throbs  at  joy  or  woe: 
Not  let  my  vacant  cheeks  be  dry. 
When  forrow  fills  a  brother's  eye ; 
Nor  may  that  tear  that  frequent  flows 
From  private  or  from  focial  woes, 
E'er  make  this  pleafing  fenfe  depart.—* 
Ye  cares,  O  harden  not  my  heart! 

If  the  fair  ftar  of  Fortune  fmile. 
Let  not  its  flattering  power  beguile. 
Nor,  borne  along  the  fav'ring  tide. 
My  full  fails  fwell  with  bloating  pride* 
Let  me  from  wealth  but  hope  content. 
Remembering  (till  it  was  but  lent; 
To  modeft  merit  fpread  my  flore^ 
Unbar  my  hofpitable  door; 


Nor 
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Nor  feed,  for  pomp,  an  idle  tradt 
While  %iant  unpiiied  pines  in  vaifl* 

If  Heaven,  in  every  pucpofe  wife. 
The  envied  lot  of  wealth  denies; 
ir  doom'd  to  drag  life's  painful  load 
Thro*  Poverty's  uneven  road, 
And,  for  the  due  bread  of  the  day^ 
Deftin'd  to  toil  as  well  as  pray; 
To  thee.   Humanity,  ftill  true, 
1*11  wi(h  the  good  I  cannot  do; 
And  give  the  wretch  that  pafles  by, 
A  foothing  word — atear^-a  figh. 

Howe'er  exalted,  or  depreft. 
Be  ever  mine  the  feeling  bread. 
From  me  remove  the  ilagnant  mind 
Of  languid  indolence,  reclin'd; 
The  foul  that  one  long  fabbath  keeps. 
And  through  the  fun's  whole  circle  fleeps; 
Dull  peace,  that  dwells  in  Folly's  eye. 
And  felf-atlending  Vanity, 
Alike,  the  fooliQi,  and  the  vain, 
Are  ftrangers  to  the  fenfc  humane.^ 


O  for  that  fympathetic  glow 
Which  taught  the  holy  tear  to  flow, 


Whe 
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When  the  prophetic  eye  furvey'd 

Sion  in  future  aflies  laid! 

Or,  rais'd  to  heaven,  implor'd  the  bread 

That  thoufands  In  thedefart  fed! 

Or,  when  the  heart  o'er  friendfliip's  grave, 

Sigh'd,  and  forgot  its  power  to  favel 

O  for  that  fympaihciic  glow 

Which  taught  the  holy  tear  to  flow! 

It  comes;  it  fills  my  labouring  bread; 
I  feel  my  beating  heart  oppreft. 
Oh !  hear  that  lonely  widow's  wail !  | 
See  her  dim  eye !  her  afpeQ  pale ! 
To  heaven  fhe  turns  in  deep  defpair; 
Her  infants  wonder  at  her  prayer, 
And  mingling  tears  they  know  not  why^ 
X^ift  up  their  little  hands  and  cryj 
C3  God !  their  moving  forrow  fee  I 
Support  them,  fweet  Humanity! 

Life,  fill'd  with  Grief's  diftrefsful  train, 
F*or  ever  a(ks  the  tear  humane. 
3chold  in  yon  unconfcious  grove, 
rhe  vi^ims  of  ill-fated  love ! 
Hlcard  you  that  agonizing  throe  ?, 
SiJftre  this  is  not  romantic  woe! 
The  golden  day  of  joy  is  o'er; 
h.xid  now  they  part^-to  meet  no  more. 

Ee  Affift 
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Aflift  them,  hearts  from  anguilh  free! 
Aflift  them,  fweei  Humanity! 

Parent  of  virtue,  if  thine  ear 

Attend  not  now  to  forrow's  cry ; 
If  now  the  pity-ftreaming  tear 

Should  haply  on  thy  cheek  be  dry; 
Indulge  my  votive  ftrain,  O  fwect  Humanity! 


THE  HEROIC  PRINCE. 

AN   HISTORICAL  TALE. 

THE  glorious  achievements  of  that  renowiie 
Prince  and  warrior  Edward  III.  will  be  rc^— 
corded  with  wonder  and  admiration  to  the  latel^H 
pofterily.  The  fubjeft  of  the  prefent  hiftory  re  — 
lates  to  the  battle  of  Poiftiers,  in  which  Johr^  s 
King  of  France,  was  totally  defeated,  and  ukc«^ 
prifoner. 

At  the  inftant  King  John  was  going  to  bcg^^ 
the  battle,  Cardinal  Perigort,  the  Pope's  Nunci^^' 
who  was  appointed  mediator,  entreated  him  ^^ 
fpare  the  lives  of  fuch  af  number  of  his  nobili'^y 
and  gentry  as  would  unavoidably  fall  in  the  attach '^^ 
and  permit  him  to  wait  upon  the  Black  PnAC^^ 
and  advifc  him  to  furrcnder.     This  perm1f&i<^* 

beir^^ 


being  granted,  be  vaiied  cp'^s  tbe  T^iazjt  of 
Whales,  vbo,  cocfcioos  of  ids  criikaj  fxuairxjic. 
agreed  to  accept  of  foch  icr!as  as  vert  b:^^;^^?. 
able  for  hinifdf  and  bis  cooatiy. 

Upon  the  Cardinal's  rernra  vab  liis  anrVer, 
]ohn  fent  bis  uoops  bark  ir.to  csanen.  ar^d  the 
Kuncio  vas  explored  the  i^boie  diy  in  eriea^ 
voaring  to    adj.id  ibc    prcIIiziraneA. 

Edward  agreed  to  renore  ail  tbe  f  !zces  ard 

prironershe  had  taken  during  tbat  campaign,  and 

to  a  cefladoo  of  arms  for  feven  years,  on  being 

Permitted  to  redre.  '^iiboj:  icore&aiion,  to  Bojr- 

^cauz.     Tbu  ccr*i:t:oa  %ai  refa  ed  on  tne  pan  of 

John,  who  in^ftcd  upon  Ednard's  :'u:re!i<jering 

^imfelf  prifoner,  %hh  an  hurcrT'-i  HiV-z*^ *.$ ;  and 

^^e  remainder  of  the  En^Iii  army  Diouii.  on 

^^at  condition,  be  permuted  to  rtiite  unmoielied. 

*^lic  Prince  nobly  rejected  :he  LTOf>^ii-    f3\:rg, 

^hai  he  and  his  kn-^hti  (bouid  vtv^t  be  taken 

^^Kt  in  battle;  and  that  he  uouid  rather  lofc  hi^ 

lif^e  than  agree  to  fach  a  propolal." 

Here  the  negcxiation  terminated,  and  bnth 
^^nnies  now  prepared  for  battle.  Tbe  Princcr  had, 
uideed,  gained  fome  advantage  from  rhis  pro- 
t^fiiaatioD,    having  coiiGderabSy  defjr.i-H    ^:s 

Ec2  :      ? 
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camp  by    means  of   additional    ihtrcnchmenttt 
which  he  had  thrown  up  during  this  interval, 

On    Monday  morning,  (Sept.  19,    1356}  ^^^ 
French  army   appeared  in  order  of  battle,  an* 
Edward  drew  up  his  fmall  force  in  three  diviGon^t 
difpofed  in  a  clofe,    compaft  manner,  his  fro^A 
being  defended  with  hedges  and  ditches,  and  bi* 
flanks,  on  one  fide  by  a  morafs,  on  the  other  by 
a  mountain.     The  van,  under  the  command  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  potted  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill.     The  Earls  of  Salifbury  and  Sufiblfc 
headed  the  rear;  and  Edward's  Itation  was  at  tbc 
end  of  the  lane,   commanding  the  main  body.— 
Three  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  as  miiny  archer:9| 
were  deiached  under  John  de  Creille  Captal  dL€ 
Buchc,  to  lie  in  ambufh   at   the  bottom  of  ih^ 
mountain,  in  order  to  attack  the  enemy  in  rcari 
during  the  heat  of  the  aflion. 

The  enemy  began  the  a£lion  with  great  bravery  1 
but  met  with  fo  warm  a  reception  from  the  EngliO* 
archers,  who  lined  the  hedges,  that  about  on^ 
half  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces  by  Lord  Audlcy^* 
before  they  reached  the  front  of  the  main  body 
of  the  Englifh  army:  the  bodies  flain,  and  tb^ 
horfcs,  greatly  enibarraffed  the  French  Marlhal^^ 
Clermont  and    Andrehan.       Clermont,  in  ad--' 


Inn 
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vancing  towards  the  van  of  the  EngliQi  army,  wa$ 
killed'on  the  fpot^  and  Andrehan  taken  prifoner 
by  the  Lord  Audley. 

The  ill  ruccefs  of  thefe  Marfhals,  and  the  car- 
nage that  enfued,  fo  greatly  difcouraged  their 
followers,  that  they  fell  into  great  confufion,  and 
precipitately  fled. 

The  firft  corps  of  the  French  army  being  now 

routed,  the  Dauphin  advanced  to  the  charge,  not- 

wiihltanding   his   troops  v^ere  greatly  deje£led; 

but,,  at  the  firft  onfet,  John  de  Greille,  rufliing 

from  the  ambufli,  attacked  their  rear  fo  furioufly, 

that  they  were  feized  with  a  p^inic,  and  fled  la 

great  confufion.     The  Dauphin  cfcaped  under  a 

guard  of  eight  hundred  lances;  and  the  Duke  of 

Orleans  followed  his  example,  with  the  grcateft 

part  of  the  troops  under  his  command,    which 

bad  not  yet  engaged, 

Edward,  now  perceiving  thefe  two  bodies  routed 
Wl  difperfed,  mounted  his  horfe,  and  advanced, 
being  followed  by  his  men  at  arms,  in  order  to 
attack  the  third  divifion  of  the  French  army,  com- 
Dianded  by  the  King  in  perfon.  The  Prince 
began  the  charge  with  great  impetuofity :  nevcr- 
ibdc&,  the  event  was  for  a   confiderable  time 

doubtful^ 
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doubtful,  until  Gauchet  de  Brienc,  Duke  of 
Athenes,  and  Conftable  of  France,  fell;  upon 
which  his  brigade  gave  way,  and  viftory  enfued 
on  the  Englifli  tide. 

Edward  meeting  with  the  German  cavalry^ 
routed  them  at  the  firft  attack;  'in  which  aQion 
the  Count  of  Sarbruck  was  flain,  and  the  Count 
of  Naffau  ♦wounded, 

.  John,  accompanied  by  his  fon  Philip,  ftrc- 
nuoufly  endeavoured  to  rally  his  fcattered  forces, 
artd,  by  his  own  example,  animate  their  fpirits  ta 
return  to  their  charge.  He  difmounted,  and  per-* 
fonally  fought  with  great  bravery,  till  he  found 
himfclf  entirely  deferted ;  when  Dennis  de  Mothec, 
a  knight  of  Artois,  who  had  formerly  ferved  un« 
der  him,  perfuading  him  to  furrender,  without 
further  riiking  his  perfonal  fafety,  he  requefted 
to  fee  his  coufin  Edward;  but  the  Prince  being 
at  that  time  in  adiftant  part  of  the  field,  he  threw 
down  his  gauntlet,  to  fignify  his  furrender  to 
Mothec.  In  the  interim,  a  party  of  Englilh,  and 
one  of  Gafcons,  arriving,  deprived  Mothec  of  his 
yoyal  prifoner. 

To  terminate  a  difpute  which  enfued,  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  and  Reginald  Lord  Cobham,  inter- 

pofed. 
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p<bfcd,  and  condufted  John  to  the  Prince  of  Wale*^ 
who  had  retired  to  his  pavilion# 

Edward,  upon  this  occafion,  difplayed  gfeat 
heroirm  and  virtue;  he  received  John  in  a  moft 
tender  and  refpeflful  manner;  he  confolcd  him 
trpon  his  misfortunes,  claiming  little  merit  to  him« 
fclf  from  the  viftory,  and  afcribing   it  more   td 
chance  than  great  generalfhip.     He  told  the  king, 
that  his  condu£l  on  that  day,  though  unfortunate, 
would  hand  him  down  to  pofterity  as  a  great  gene- 
ral, and  an  intrepid  hero,  and  that  his  conquerors 
knew  how  to  eftimate  his  virtues,  and  pity  his 
misfortunes.      He   added,   that   his   efteem  and 
affcftion  for  the  Royal   Family  of  France,  was 
unbounded:  and  the  more  fo,  perhaps,  as  he  had 
tbe honour  of  being  related  to  them;  at  the  fame 
time  pledging  hinrfelf  to  exert  all  his  influence 
with  his  royal  father  to  procure  an  Jionourable  and 
advantageous  peace  for  both  kingdoms. 

Edward  carried  his  politenefs  fo  far  as  to  wait 

^n  John  to  fapper,  and  could  not  be  prevailed 

Qpon  to  be  feated,  notwithftanding  the  prefling 

importunities  of  King  John,  who  fupported  his 

jDisfortunes  with  true  heroifm  and  magnanimity 

of  foul,  declaring,  that  as  it  was  his  fate  to  be  a 

•     captive. 
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fcaptive,  it  was  his  good  fortune,  at  teait,  to  bedicS 
prifoner  of  the  moil  generous  and  amiable  princt^ 
in  the  world. 

Edward  s  noble  prifoners  were  fafcinated  at  thil 
god-like  behaviour  of  the  vidor,  and  Teemed  to 
confider  him  as  a  fuperior  clafs  of  beihgs  to  them* 
felves,  and  tven  to  their  prince. 


A    SINGULAR 

INSTANCE  OF  GENEROSITY. 

THE  late  Duke  of  Montague  was  remarkable 
for  thofe  achievements  of  wit  and  humour, 
which  he  condufted  with  a  dexterity  and  addrefs 
peculiar  to  himfelf.  The  following  well  authen« 
ticated  ftory,  will  ferve  to  (hew  the  manner  in 
which  this  great  man  exercifed  his  benevolent  dif- 
pofition,  and  at  the  fame  time  will,  I  hope,  alFord 
entertainment  to  every  reader. 

Soon  after  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  before 
lad,  the  Duke  had  obferved  that  a  middle-aged 
man,  in  fomething  like  a  military  drefs,  of  which 
the  lace  was  much  tarnifhed,  and  the  cloth  worn 
thread-bare,  appeared  at  a  certain  hour  in  the 
Park,  walking  to  and  fro  the  Mall  with  a  kind  of 

mournful 
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l&oumfiil  folemnity,  and  ruminating  by  himfelf 
on  one  of  the  benches,  without  taking  any  more 
notice  of  the  gay  crowd  that  was  moving  before 
Um,  than  of  To  many  emmets  on  an  ant-hill,  or 
stt^ms  dancing  in  the  fun.  This  man  the,  Duke 
finglcd  out  for  a  frolic.  He  began,  therefore,  by 
making  fome  enquiry  concerning  him,  and  foon 
learnt  that  he  was  an  unfortunate  creature,  who, 
leaving  laid  out  his  whole  itock  in  the  purchafe  of 
acommiflion,  had  behaved  with  great  bravery  in 
Ac  war,  in  hopes  of  preferment;  but  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  peace  had  been  reduced  to  Ilarve 
upon  half-pay. 

This  the  Duke  thought  a  favourable  circum^ 
&ioce  for  his  purpofe;  but  helearnt  upon  further 
enquiry,  that  the  Captain  having  a  wife  and  three 
children,  had  been  obliged  to  fend  them  down  into 
Yorkihire,  whither  he  regularly  tranfmitted  theih 
one  moiety  of  his  half* pay,  which  could  not  fub- 
£ft  them  nearer  the  metropolis,  and  referved  the 
other  moiety  to  keep  himfelf  upon  the  fpot,  where 
alone  he  could  hope  for  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
a  more  advantage9us  fitudtion. 

Thefe  particulars  afforded  a  new  fcope  for  the 
Duke's  genius,  and  be  immediately  began  his 
operations.    After  fome  time,  when  every  thing , 

F  f  "         had ' 
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^v';t_Vi  an  air  of  fccrrcy  and  inipovtancc,  told  hiiii, 

that  he  had  dclircd  the  favour  of  his  company  to 

dine,  chiefly  on  account  of  a  lady,  who  had  long 

had  a  particular  regard  for  him,  and  had  exprefTed 

aL   great  defire  to  be  in  his  company,  which  her 

Tituation  made  it  impoifible  for  her  to  accomplifli 

vrithout  the  affillancc   of   a  friend;   that  having 

learnt  thefe  particulars  by  accident,  he  had  taken 

the  liberty  to  bring  them  together,  and  added, 

that  he  thought  fuch  an  aQ  of  civility  would  be 

no  imputation  upon  his  honour. 

During  this  difcourfe,  the  Duke  enjoyed  the 
profound  aftonifhment,  and  various  changes  of 
confufion,  that  were  evident  in  the  Captain's  face, 
who,  after  he  had  a  little  recovered  hiinfelf,  began 
*  fpcechwith  great  folemnity,  in  which  the  Duke 
perceiving  he  was  labouring  to  infinuate,  in  the 
bed  manner  he  could,  that  he  doubted  whether 
he  was  not  impofed  upon,  and  whether  he  ought 
not  to  refent  it;  the  Duke  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
brcaft,  and  fwore  that  he  told  him  no  more  than 
What  he  had  good  evidence  to  believe  was  true. 

When  word  was  brougfit  that  dinner  was  ferved, 
^he  Captain  entered  the  dining-room  with  great 
^Uriofuy  and  wonder;  but  his  aftonifhment  was 
tinfpcakably  increafed,  when  he*  faw  at  the  table 

F  f  2  his 


))is  own  wife  and  children.  The  Duke  had  begm^s 
his  frolic  by  fending  for  them  out  of  Yorkfiiire^ 
and  had  as  much,  if  not  more,  aftonifiied  thfli 
lady,  than  he  had  her  hufband,  to  whom  be  tookS 
care  fhe  Ihould  have  no  opportunity  of  fendinf^ 
a  letter. 

It  is  much  more  eafy  to  conceive  than  defcriba 
a  meeting  fo  fudden,  unexpefted,  and  extrabr* 
dinary:  it  is  fufficient  to  fay.  it  gave  the  Duke  a 
heari.felt  fatisfaflion,  that  is  known  only  togene* 
Tous  minds.  He  at  length  got  his  gueft  quietly 
feated  at  the  table,  and  perfuaded  them  to  par* 
take,  without  thinking  of  yeiierday  or  tbf 
morrow. 

Soon  after  dinner,  a  lawyer  was  ufbered  into 
the  room,  who  pulled  out  a  deed  for  the  Duke  to 
fign,  which  he  read  aloud,  the  Duke  firft  apolo- 
gizing for  the  interruption. 

To  complete  the  adventure  and  aftonilhment 
of  the  Captain  and  his  wife,  the  deed  turned  out 
to  be  a  feiilcment,  which  the  Duke  had  made,  of 
a  genteel  fufficiency  for  them,  during  their  lives. 
The  Duke  having  gravely  heard  it  read,  without 
appearing  to  take  notice  of  the  emotion  of  his 
gueil,  figned  and  icalcd  the  inftrument,  and  de* 

livered 
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Ifveredit  to  the  Captain,  d.  firing  him  to  accept 
11,  Wkbout  compliments;  for,  fays  he,  "I  affure 
you,  it  is  the  lad  thing  I  would  have  done,  if  I 
bad  thought  I  could  have  employed  my  money, 
or  time,  more  to  my  fati.<fa8ion,  any  other  way/* 


GOOD  TEMPER, 

ITS    £FF£CTS    AND    UTILITY. 

AGOOD-natured  man,  whatever  faults  he 
may  have,  they  will,  for  the  moft  part,  be 
treated  with  lenity;  he  will  generally  find  an  ad- 
vocate  in  every  human  heart;— his  errors  will  be 
lamented,  rather  than  abhorred;  and  his  virtuc3 
\»ill  be  viewed  in  the  fairctt  point  of  light; — his 
good  humour,  without  the  help  of  great  talents  or 
acquirements,  will  make  his  company  preferable 
to  that  of  the  moft  brilliant  genius,  in  whom  this 
quality  is  wanting,— but  with  it,  fuch  a  brightncfs 
will  be  added  to  iheir  Iiiftre,  that  all  the  world 
will  envy  and  admire,  whiltt  his  aflbciaies  will 
almoft  adore,  and  labour  to  imitate  him. — In 
ihort,  it  is  almoft  impoffible  that  we  can  be  fin- 
ccrely  beloved  by  any  body,  without  this  engaging 
property,'  whatever  other  excellencies  we  may 
pofTefs; — but  with  it,  we  fliall  Icarcely  fail  of  find- 
ing fome  friends  and  favourers^  even  though  we 

Ihould 
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fliould  be  deftitute  of  almoflt  every  other  advs 
tage.  It  is  true,  we  are  not  at  all  equally  hap  j 
in  our  difpofition^;  but  human  virtue  confilts  ^ 
chetifhing  and  cuitivaiing  every  good  inclinatic^ 
and  in  checking  and  iubduing  every  propenfi 
to  evil. 

If  a  man  had  been  born  with  a  bad  temper, 
might  have  been  made  a  good  one,  at  lead  wic 
regard  to  its  outward  effeds,  by  education,  reafoc 
and  principle;  and  though  he  is  fo  happ.y  as  t 
have  a  good  one  while  young,  he  muft  not  fup 
poFe  it  will  always  continue  To,  if  he  negleds  u 
maintain  a  proper  command  over  it.  Powei 
ficknefs,  diLppointments,  or  worldly  ciares  ma; 
corrupt,  or  embitter  the  fined  difpofition,  if  the; 
are  not  counterafted  by  reafon  and  religion.— 
Hence  thefe  (hould  be  ever  exerted  in  the  exi 
gencies  of  life — they  will  teach  us  a  becomin 
lubmiffion  under  all  the  accidents  of  our  morta 
ftate,  with  which  it  is  fo  varioufly  chequered;— 
divelt  calamity  of  its  fevered  ding,— make  ou 
enemies  afhamed  of  their  perfecuting  fpirit, — am 
caufe  us  to  fmile  even  in  the  midd  of  misfortune. 

By  good  temper  is  not  meant  an  infenGble  in 
difference  to  injuries, — and  a  total  forbearanc 
from  manly  refentment.— There  is  a  noble  an< 

generou 
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generous  kind  of  anger,  a  proper  and  fteceflary 

part  of  our  nature,  which  has  nothing  in  it  finful 

or  degrading. — We  are  not  to  be  dead  to  this,— 

,  for  the  perfon  who  feels  not  an  injury,  mu(t  be 

tncapable  of  being  properly  afFefted  by  benefits. 

'W'ith  ihofe  who  treat  us  ill  without  provocation, 

^^e  ought  to  maintain  our  own  dignity — but  whilft 

'^'^e  {hew  a  fenfe  of  their  improper  behaviour,  we 

titjft  preferve  calmnefs,  and  even  good  breeding, 

^rid  thereby  convince  them  of  the  impotence,  as 

V^ell  is^injulUce  of  their  malice. 

Generous  anger  does  not  preclude  efteem  for 
'^^Hatevcr  is  really  eftimable,  nor  does  it  deftroy 
6ocd-will  to  the  perfon  of  its  objeft,  or  authorize 
^ny  impeachment  to  reft  on  the  goodnefs  of  our 
^iTpofitions:  It  even  infpires  the  defire  of  over- 
coming our  enemy  by  benefits,  and  wi^fhes  to 
^^flift  no  other  punifhment  than  the  regret  of 
*^siving  injured  one  who  deferved  his  kindnefs: 
^^  is  always  placable,  and  ready  to  be  reconciled, 
^«  foon  as  the  offender  is  convinced  of  his  error; 
'^or  can  any  fubfequem  injury  provoke  it  to  recur 
^^  paft  difobligationsy  which  had  been  once  for- 

The  confcioufnefs'of  injured  Innocence  natu- 
*"a.l  ly  produces  dignity,  and  ufually  prevents  anger; 

but 
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but  if  tempered  with  the  calmnefs  of  a  quiet  fpirm€| 
it  ever  rifes  fupcrior  to  the  oppreffive  band  ^ 
infolence  and  cruelty^ 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

The  duke  of  QSSUNA. 


THE  Duke  of  Oflbna,   Viceroy  of  Naplt^==^' 
pafling  by  Barcelona,  and  having  got  leav^'^ 
to  releafe  fome  (laves,  he  went  aboard  theCap^^ 
galley,  and,  pafling  through  the  crew  of  flaves, 
a(ked  divers  of  them  what  their  offences  were 
Every    one  excufed   htmfelf  upon  fcveral  pri 
tences;  one  faying  that  he  was  put  in  out  of  ma 
lice,  another  by  bribery  of  the  judge;  but  all  c::::^^ 
them   unjuftly.     Among  the  reft,  there  was  on 
fiurdy  little  black  man;  and  the  Duke  afking  hii 
what  he   was  in  for,  **  My  Lord,"  faid  he,  "  1. 
cannot  deny   but  I  am  juftly  put  in  here;  for  I^ 
wanted  money,  and  fo  took  a  purie  hard  by  Tar"^^  ^* 
ragona,  to  keep  me  from  ftarving/* 


The  Duke,  with  a  little  ftafFhe  had  in  his  han 
gave  him  two  or  three  blows  on  the  (boulder,  fay 
ing,  "  You  rogue,   what  do  you  do  amongft  ft 

man 
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tnany  honeft,  innocqnt  men?  Get  you  out  of 
their  company."  So  he  was  freed,  and  the  reft 
Remained  ftiil  to  tug  at  the  oar.   . 


ESSAY  ON  PRIDE. 


PRIDE  is  an  inordinate  felf-efte^ni,  which  ex- 
prefles  itfelf  in  an  infolent  and  fupercilious 
.reatment  of  others :  and  wherever  it  is  found, 
vliether  in  creatures  of  a  higher  or  lower  rank  in 
lie  fcalc  of  beings,  deferves,    and  always  meets 
Mfith,  neglefl  and  contempt.     In  man,  who  is  a 
ilependent,  a  frail,  and  an  ignorant  being,  it  is 
fuperlatively  ridiculous;  and  yet,  perhaps,  there 
is  fcarcely  a  man  in  the  world  who  is  wholly  free 
from  it.     It  fteals  infenfibly  upon  us,  and  grows 
ftronger  and  ftronger  continually  in  many  minds, 
without  being  perceived.     Its  difguifes  are  innu- 
merable,   and  infinitely  various,   and  wonderful 
^rc  the  ways  in  which  it  difcovers  itfelf. 

Modefty  and  humility  are  nearly  allied  to 
merit,  and  pride  and  infolence  indubitable  (igns 
^f  ignorance  and  folly.  The  knowledge  of  our- 
selves is  the  bcft  prefervative  againfl  this  mod  con- 
temptible paffion;  for  when  we  confidcr  our  en- 
^^^e  and  abfoliite  dependence  upon  our  Maker, 
G  g  and 
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and  our  littlenefs  and  infignificancy,  when  con 
pared  with  celeftial  and  ang<"lic  btfings.  we  mil 
acknowledge  that  we  have  abundant  caufe  fc 
humility,  but  none  for  pride. 

Newton,  I  ocke  and  Boyle.  wh(^  were,  perhap 
the  fublintft  ^eniules  the  world  ever  faw,  wer 
remarkable  for  an  uncommon  diffidence  and  hi 
mility.  The  great  Mr.  Addifon  alfo,  it  is  we 
known,  was  remarkable  for  humility,  and  an  ej 
ceffive  badifulnefs.  And  if  fuch  men  as  thefe 
who  raifed  the  human  nature  to  the  highefl  dignit 
and  perfection  to  which  it  was  ever  railed  by  anj 
except  the  Meffiah,  were  not  proud;  what  ca. 
peoplc  in  general,  who  pafs  through  life  unnoiicea 
except  by  a  few  of  their  relaii  :ns  and  neighbour 
and  without  doing  or  writing  any  thing  worthy^ 
being  handed  down  to  po^erity ;  who  are  frequer» 
ly  not  ufelefs,  but  pernicious  members  of  fociet^ 
have  to  be  proud  of. 

It  is  very  common  to  fee  perfons  in  the  low^ 
circumftances  indulging  pride  to  a  very  extrav 
gant  degree;  and  in  a  thoufand  little  circu^ 
ftances,  difcovering  a  confcioufnefs  of  an  imagin^ 
fuperiority  to  their  neighbours,  in  fimilar  fitU 
tions.  The  inordinate  defire  which  many  in  ih^ 
inferior  ftations  have  to  make  what  they  cal  J 
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fi^rt  in  the  world,  which  in  fuch  fituations  is  the 
very  height  of  abfurdity,  and  which  can  proceed 
from  nothing  but  pride,  is  too  remarkable  a  cha- 
raftcriftic  of  the  prefent  age  lo  be  overlooked. 

It  is  cafy  to  perceive,  that  an  almoft  univerfal 
emulation  has  taken  place  among  tradefmen  and 
mechanics,  of  imitating  their  fuperiors  in  rank 
and  fortune,  in  drefs,  in  their  manner  of  living, 
and  in  behaviour;  in  the  room  of  that  plainnefs 
and  fimplicity  for  which  they  were  iformerly 
remarkable.  How  many  do  we  fee  aQuated  by 
lo  imprudent  a  pride,  as  to  put  themfelves  to  the 
greateft  inconveniences,  for  the  fake  of  making 
an  appearance  which  their  circumftances  will  not 
fupport?  Inftead  of  taking  pleafure  in  bringing 
^p  their  families  in  a  decent  and  creditable  man- 
ner, their  children  are  educated  in  idlenefs  and 
luxury,  and  are  fcarcely  taught  any  thing  but 
how  to  (hineat  a  ball,  and  to  appear  with  eclat  at 
places  of  public  entertainment.  They  are  fre- 
quently incapable  of  doing  any  thing  towards  their 
<>wn  maintenance,  though  their  fortunes  are  in- 
Confiderable:  and  if  adverfe  fortune  brings  their 
parents  to  poverty,  they  are  rendered  miferable 
^nd  indigent  for  the  reft  of  their  lives,  in  confe- 
^uence  of  the  ill-dire6led  pride  of  their  parents. 
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How  abfurd  and  irrational  is  fuch  a  condu( 
How  imprudent  and  wicked  I  and  yet  this  is  r 
unfrcquently  the  cafe  with  thofc  who  are-abo 
being  thought  nothing  better  than  humble  trad 
men,  or  honeft  mechanics. 

Of  all  the  different  fpecies  of  pride,  this  fee 
big  with  the  mod  enormous  mifchief ;  and  its  c 
effeSs  have  been  abundantly  Teen  in  the  diftr 
and  mifery  to  which  it  often  brings  thofe  who  5 
aftuated  by  it.  It  is  ceruin,  that  by  far  \ 
greatell  part  of  our  numerous  bankruptcies  hj 
been  occafioned  by  fuch  a  condu6i. 

Beauty,  as  it  is  an  accidental,  fo  it  is  alfo  a  v< 
tranfient  advantage.  For  a  few  years  it  may  < 
gage  the  attention  and  regard  of  the  youthful  a 
inconfidcraie  part  of  mankind;  but  its  flutter  \ 
be  (hort,  and  its  reign  foon  over.  The  won 
who  is  admired  chiefly  for  her  perfonal  Iovelin< 
cannot  poflibly  be  long  the  fubjeft  of  admiraii" 
Age  will  come  quickly  upon  her;  and  (he  hav 
been  only  a  beautiful  woman,  \vill  be  miferabU 
confcqucnce  of  being  unnoticed  and  difregardc< 

To  be  proud  of  beauty,  is  to  difcover  a  c< 
fcioufncfs  of  the  want  of  more  durable  accompli 
ments;  and  the  woman  who  is  fo,  tacitly  o\ 
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tliat  fhe  is  only  like  a  fine  piQure,  all  fair  and 
pleafing  to  the  eye,  but  poffeffed  of  no  qualities 
calculated  to  pleafe  thofe  who  look  farther  than 
the  outiide. 

A  proud  woman  is  an  odious  fight :  even  beauty 
will  not  make  up  for  the  want  of  humility  and 
poliienefs.  Many  inftances  there  have  been  of 
women,  whofe  pride  has  prevented  their  beauty 
from  being  admired;  whofe  infolence  has  de- 
prived them  of  their  mod  obfequious  fervanis; 
while  other  women,  who,  though  not  handfome, 
were  more  agreeable,  and  lefs  haughty,  have,  in 
confequcnce  of  thefe  valuable  qualities,  become 
the  general  objefts  of  admiration. 

Wc  are  fo  much  inferior  to  many  of  the  brute 
creation  in  ftrength  and  agility  of  body,  that,  to 
be  proud  of  thefe  advantages,  is  a  proof  of  a  nar- 
row and  mean  foUl.  And,  indeed,  moft  of  thofe 
who  have  been  remarkable  for  thefe  qualities, 
cfj)ecially  the  former,  have  been  alfodiftinguilhed 
for  low  and  grovelling  fouls.  As  they  are  merely 
stnimal  qualifications,  it  is  beneath  a  rational  and 
inamonal  creature:  to  value  himfelf  upon  them,— 
A.fingle  fit  of  ficknefs  may  deprive  us  of  both, 
*njd  render  us  more  infirm  and  weak  than  any  of 
thofe  whp  at  prefent  are  not  equal  to  us  in  refpeft 

to 
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to  them ;  and  the  wife  Solomon  has  long  ago  toK^ 
us,  that  wifdom  is  better  than  ftrength. 

The  uncertain  and  tranfient  nature  of  all  thi 
we  poITefs,  is  an  unanfwerable  reafon  for  humilit 
Ought  he  to  be  proud,  who  may  be  deprived 
all  the  little  advantages  in  which  he  prides  hi 
feif,   in  a  moment,  by  ten  thoufand  accidents,  t 
which  he  is  continually  liable? 

The  utmoft  extent  of  man's  knowledge,  is  V 
know  that  he  knows  nothing.     Can  he  be  proud 
who  knows  that  the  higheft  degrees  of  fortune,  o 
anceftry,  of  perfonal    accomplifliments,    and    o 
knowledge  of  the  fciences,  of  which  he  can  bc^ 
cither  pofleffed,  or  to  which  he  can  attain,  are  aa^ 
nothing,  and  vanity  in  the  fight  of  the  Supreme:^ 
Being?      Even    knowledge,    which,    of  all   thcr- 
others,  we  can    with   the  greateft   propriety  call 
our  own,  is  a  qualification  which  we  ought  not  to 
be  proud  of;  becaufe  the  higheft  perfeftion  in  it, 
to  which  we   can    reach,  is   contemptible,  when 
compared   with   the    knowledge    of  Angels  and 
Seraphs;  and  appears  ftill  more  fo,  when  we  rc- 
fleft  on  the  amazing  and  infinite  knowledge  of  the 
parent  of  the  world.     When  we  refleft  alfo,  that 
none  of  thefe  accomplifliments  can  fecure  us  from 
being  laid  in  the  filent  grave,  and  there  flumber- 
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iriV^.    unnoticed,    and    updidin^iullicd;    nor   from 
fc><^ coming  food  for  the  worms. 

^^iew  then,  O  man!  the  narrow  boundaries  of 

tViy  faculties  and  powers,  and  be  humble !  Remem- 

V>€rr  that  thou  art  as  much  inferior  to  the  angels, 

as    thou  art  better  than  the  brutes.     Remember 

that  God,  and  not  thee,  made  the  difference. 

It  appears  very  plainly,  then,  to  be  equally  the 
duty  and  intereft  of  all  to  put  away  all  pride  and 
haughtinefs;  and  to  remember,  that  all  pride, 
whether  in  man  or  woman,  is  abfurd,  difgufting, 
^nd  cofitemptiblc. 

It  is  to  be  wifhed,  that  fuch  confiderations  as 
^^efe  might  effeflually  engage  us  to  extirpate 
^very  fecret  fpark  of  pride,  \ihichany  inconfider- 
^blc  advantages  which  nature  or  accident  may 
nave  given  us,  are  apt  to  excite  in  us;  and  to 
pcrfuade  us  to  make  pride  fubfervient  to  the  no- 
Weft  of  all  purpofes,  the  raifing  in  us  a  fervent 
^efire  of  being  wifer  and  better  than  our  neigh- 
■^urs:  of 'attaining  to  higher  degrees  of  moral 
^eftitude,  of  piety  and  devotion,  than  the  gene* 
''ality  of  our  fellow-creatures.  Always  to  be  too 
proud  to  do  either  a  mean,  a  foolifh,  or  a  wicked 
^ftion;  and  conftantly  to  endeavour  to  acquire 

true 


true  dignity,  by  being  as  lifeful  members  of  focictr^f 
as  poflibly  we  can,  and  ever  to  zQ,  with  propricf  ry 
and  virtue  in  every  relation  and  circumftacm^^ 
of  life. 

By  thefe  honourable  methods  wc  may  be  fim  TC 
of  gaining  the  friendfhip  and  efteem  of  all  c^lie 
worthy  and  the  virtuous  of  our  own  fpecies;  aMnd 
alfo  of  being  approved  and  rewarded  by  thegre^mt- 
cft  and  bed  of  all  Beings,  whofe  favour  isbctc^cr 
iban  life,  and  in  whofe  prefence  there  are  ev^^i^- 
lafting  and  unfpeakable  pleafures.  


GELALEDDIN  of  BASSORA* 

IN  the  time  when  Baflbra  was  conGdered  as  Or 
School  of  Afia,  and  flouriftied  by  the  repute  ^^" 
tion  of  its  profeflbrs  and  the  confluence  of  i  "^^' 
ftudents,  among  the  pupils  that  liftened  round  tkr^^ 
chair  of  Albumazor,  was  Gelaleddin,  a  native  c:^^^^^ 
Tauris  in  Perfia,  a  young  man  amiable  in  h^  '* 
manners  and  beautiful  in  his  form,  of  boundleic-  '* 
curiofity,  inceflant  diligence,  and  irrefittible  ge 
nius,  of  quick  apprehenfion  and  tenacious  memory 
accurate  without  narrownefs,  and  eager  for  novel-^ 
ty  without  inconltancy. 
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'  No  fooner  did  Gelaleddin  appear  at  Baffora,* 
than  his  virtues  and  abilities  raifed  him  to  diftinc- 
tion.  He  paffed  from  clafs  to  clafs,  rather  ad- 
mired than  envied  by  thofe  whom  the  rapidity  of 
his  progrcfs  left  behind;  he  was  confulted  by  his 
fellow-ftudents  as  an  oraculous  guide,  and  admit- 
ted as  a  competent  auditor  to  the  conferences  of 
the  Sages. 

After  a  few  years,  having  pafled  through  all 
the  excrcifes  of  probation,  Gelaleddin  was  invited 
to  a  Profeffor's  feat,  and  entreated  to  increafe  the 
fplendour  of  Baflbra.  Gelaleddin  afFe6ted  to  de- 
liberate on  the  propofal,  with  which,  before  he 
conGdered  it,  he  refolved  to  comply ;  and  next 
morning  retired  to  a  garden  planted  for  the  re- 
creation of  the  ftudents,  and,  entering  a  folitary 
walk,  began  to  meditate  on  his  future  life. 

If  I  am  thus  eminent,  faid  he,  in  the  regions 
of  literature,  I  (hall  be  yet  more  confpicuous  in 
any  other  place:  If  I  fhould  now  devote  myfelf 
to  ftudy  and  retirement,  I  muft  pafs  my  life  in 
filence,  unacquainted  with  the  delights  of  wealth, 
the  influence  of  power,  the  pomp  of  greatnefs, 
and  the  charms  of  el^ance,  with  all  that  man  en- 
Vies  and  defires,  with  all  that  keeps  the  world  in 
motion,  by  the  hope  of  gaining  or  the  fear  of  loling 

H  h  it. 
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it. — I  will  iherefpre  depart  to  Tjturis,  where  tfa^ 
Perfian  Monarch  refides  in  all  the  fplendour     ««* 
abfolute  dominiorr;  my  reputation  will  fly  befc^  '^^ 
ipe,  my  arrival  will  be  congratulated  by  my  kiia^*- 
ftien  and  my  friends:  I  fhall  fee  the  eyes  of  tbon^*^* 
who  predifted  my  greatnefs  fparkling  with  exxmf^  ^^* 


tation,  and  the  faces  of  thofe  that  once  defpifts-^^* 
me  clouded  with  envy,  or  counterfeiting  kini^  ^^ 
nefs  by  artificial  fmiles.     I  will  (hew  my  wifdo^  ^^ 
by  my    difcourfe,    and   my  moderation  by  to^'^^J 
filcnce  ;  I  will  inftruft  the  modeft  with  cafy  ger^-  *"^ 
tlencfs,  and  reprefs  the  ofteniatious  by  feafonabFX  ^^ 
fupercilioufnefs.     My  apartments  will  becrowde-  '^--*^ 
by  the  inquifiiive  and  ihe  vain,  by  thofe  that  hcc::^  ^ 
nour,  and  thofe  that  rival  me;  my  name  will  foo^  ^^ 
reach  the  Court;  1  fliall  (land  before  the  throne  ^^^ 
of  the  Emperor;  the  Judges  of  the  Law  will  con-^"^* 
fefs  my  wifdom;  and  the  Nobles  will  contend  t^^^ 
heap  gifts  upon  me.     If  I  (hall  find  that  my  merir:^  '^» 
like  that  of  others,  excites  malignity,  or  feel  my»  ^^^" 
felf  tottering  on  the  feat  of  elevation,  I  may  a^ 
laft  retire  to  academical  obfciuity,  and  become 
in  my  lowcft  Itate,  a  Profeifor  of  BaCTora. 


Having  thus  fettled  his  determination,  he  dc-^ 
dared  to  his  friends  his  defign  of  vifiting  Tauris^* 
,  and  faw,  with  more  pleafure  than  he  ventured  t( 
exprefs,  the  regret  with  which  he  was  difmiffed— 

Hcs: 
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He  could  not  bear  to  delay  the  honours  to  which 
he  was  dedined;  and  therefore  hafted  away,  and 
in  a  (hort  time  entered  the  capital  of  Perfia.  He 
was  immediately  immerfed  in  the  crowd,  and 
paiTed  unobferved  to  his  father's  houfe.  He  en- 
tered, and  was  received,  though  not  unkindly, 
yet  without  any  excefs  of  fondnefs  or  exclamations 
ef  rapture.  His  father  had,  in  his  abfence,  fuf- 
fered  many  loffes;  andGelaieddin  was  confidered 
as  an  additional  burthen  to  a  falling  family. 

When  he  recovered  from  his  furprizCr  he  be- 
gan to  difplay  his  acquifitions,  and  praclifed  all 
the  arts  of  narration  and  difquifition  ;  but  the  poor 
have  po  leifure  to  be  pleafed  with  eloquence  ;  they 
heard  his  arguments  without  refletlion,  and  his 
]pleafantries  without  a  fmile.  He  then  applied 
himfelf  fingly  to  his  brothers  and  fillers,  but  found 
them  all  chained  down  by  invariable  attention  to 
their  own  fortunes,  ajid  infenfible  of  any  other 
l^xcellence  than  that  which  could  bring  fome  reme- 
dy for  indigcncCf 

It  was  now  known  in  the  neighbourhood,  that 
Gelaleddin  was  returned,  and  be  fat  for  fome  days 
in  expectation  that  the  learned  would  vifit  him  for 
Cpnfiiltation,  or  the  great  for  entertainment.— 
Sut  who  will  be  pleafed  or  inftruded  in  the  man^ 

H  h  2  fions 
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fions  of  poverty  ?  He  then  freqaented  placet 
public  refort,  and  endeavoured  to  attradnodcej 
the  copiournefs  of  his  talk.  The  fprightly  we^c 
filenced,  and  went  away  to  cenfure  in  fome  oibn^^ 
place  his  arrogance  and  his  pedantry;  and  tlane 
dull  liflened  quietly  for  awhile,  and  then  wo  rm- 
dered  why  any  man  fhould  take  pains  to  obta — -i* 
fo  much  knowledge,  which  would  never  do  hi^S® 
good. 

He  next  folicited  the  Vifiers  for  cmploymeir^*^ 
not  doubting  but  his  fervice  would  be  eagerly  a-  — ac- 
cepted.    He  was  told  by  one,  that  there  was  J^^'W) 
vacancy  in  his  ofiice;  by  another,  that  his  mei^W^t 
was  above  any  patronage  but  that  of  the  Emperoirrrr; 
by  a  third,  that  he  would  not  forget  him;  and  l^^Y 
the  Chief  Vifier,  that  he  did  not  think  literatu^c^^ 
of  any   great  ufe  in  public  bufinefs.      He  w^^* 
fometimes  admitted  to  their  tables,  where  he  e?^* 
crted  his  wit  and  diffufed  his  knowledge;  but  Im  ^ 
obferved,  that  where,  by  endeavour  or  accidea  *» 
he  had  remarkably  excelled,  he  was  feldom  ir*^^ 
vited  a  fecond  time. 

He  now  returned  to  Ba0bra,  wearied  and  di  »^ 
gufted,  but  confident  of  refuminghis  former  ranlr^  ^ 
and  revelling  ?gain  in  fatiety  of  praife.  But  ha  ^ 
who  had  been  negleCled  at  Tauris  was  not  muc  '^^ 

regards  ^* 
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regarded  at  Baflbra ;  be  was^onfidered  as  a  fugi« 
dve,  who  returned  only  becaufe  he  could  live  in 
no  other  place;  his  companions  found  that  they 
had  formerly  over-rated  his  abilities;  and  he  lived 
long  without  notice  or  efteem. 


ORTOGRUL  OF  BASRA. 

AS  Ortogrul  of  Bafra  was  one  day  wandering 
along  the  ftreets  of  Bagdat,  mufing  on  the 
varieties  of  merchandize  which  the  (hops  offered 
lo  his  view,  and  obferving  the  different  occupa* 
tions  which  bufied  the  multitudes  on  every  fide, 
he  was  wakened  from  the  tranquillity  of  meditation 
by  a  crowd  that  obftru6led  his  paffage.  He  raifed 
his  eyes,  and  faw  the  chief  Vifier,  who,  having 
returned  from  the  Divan,  was  entering  his  palace. 

Ortogrul  mingled  with  the  attendants,  and  being 
Tuppofed  to  have  fome  petition  for  the  Vifier,  was 
permitted  to  enter.  He  furveyed  the  fpacioufnefs 
of  his  apartments,  admired  the  walls  hung  with 
golden  tapeftry,  and  the  floors  covered  with  filken 
ciarpets,  and  defpifed  the  fimple  neatnefs  of  his 
little  habitation. 

Surely, 
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Surely,  faid  be  to  himfelf,  this  paUce  is  lim 
feat  of  happinefs,  where  pleafure  fucceeds  to  pleai^ 
fure,  and  dilcontent  and  forrow  can  have  no  adi^ 
miffion.— Whatever  nature  has  provided  for  the 
delight  of  fenfe,  is  here  fpread  forth  to  be  enjoyr 
cd.  What  can  mortals  hope  or  imagine,  which 
the  matter  of  this  palace  has  not  obtained?  The 
dilhes  of  luxury  cov^r  his  table;  the  voice  of  har- 
mony lulls  him  in  his  bowers;  he  breathes  the 
fragraace  of  the  groves  of  Java,  and  fleeps  upoti 
the  down  of  the  cygnets  of  Ganges.  He  fpeaks, 
and  his  mandate  is  obeyed;  he  wifhes,  and  hi^ 
wi(h  is  gratified;  all  whom  he  fees  obey  him,  and 
all  whom  he  hears  flatter  him. — How  diflFerent^ 
Ortogrul,  is  thy  condition,  who  art  doomed  to 
the  perpetual  torments  of  unfatisfied  defire,  and 
who  haft  no  amufement  in  thy  power  that  can 
withhold  thee  from  thy  own  refleftions!  They 
tell  thee  that  thou  art  wife;  but  what  does  wifdom 
avail  with  poverty?  None  will  flatter  the  poor; 
and  the  wile  have  very  littIe,power  of  flattering 
themfelves.  The  man  is  furely  moft  wretched  of 
the  fons  of  wretchednefs,  who  lives  with  his  own 
faults  and  follies  always  before  him,  and  who  ha^ 
no  one  to  reconcile  him  to  himfelf  by  praife  an^ 
veneration.  I  have  long  fought  content,  an(| 
have  not  found  it:  1  will,  from  this  moment,  en* 
deavour  to  be  rich. 

Full 
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Full  of  this  new  refolution,  he  fhat  himfelf  in 
his  chamber  for  fix  months,  to  deliberate  how  he 
ihould  grow  rich ;  he  fometimes  purpofed  to  offer 
kimrelf  as  a  Counfellor  to  one  of  tbe  Kings  of 
India;   and  fometimes  refolved  to  dig  for  dia- 
monds in  tbe   mines  of  Golconda. — One  day, 
^    after  Tome  hours  pafled  in  violent  fluduation  of 
opinion,  Deep  infenfibly  feized  him  in  his  chair; 
^^  dreamed  that  he  vas  ranging  a  defart  country 
^n  fearch  of  fome  one  that   might   teach  him  to 
grow  rich ;  and  as  he  (tood  on  the  top  of  an  hill 
ftaded  with  cyprefs,  in  doubt  whither  to  direft 
'^^s  fieps,  his  father  appeared  on  a  fudden  ftand- 
^'^g  before  him.     **  Ortogrul,"  faid  the  old  man, 
**  I  know  thy  perplexity;  liften  to  thy  father;  turn 
^hine  eyes  on  the  oppofite  mountain."     Ortogrul 
*^^ked,  and  faw   a  torrent  tumbling   down    the 
^^cks,   roaring  with  the   noifc    of  thunder,  and 
^^ttering  its  foam    on  the  impending  woods. — 
*  Now,"  faid  his  father,   "behold  the  valley  that 
^^«   between  the  hills."     Ortogrul  Ipoked,    and 
^'pied  a  little  well,  out  of  which  iffued  a  fmall 
^^Vulet.     **  Tell  me  now,"  faid  his  father,  "  doR 
hou  wilh   for  fudden  affluence,  that  may  pour 
^Pon  thee  like  the  mountain  torrent,  or  for  a  flow 
^'^^  gradual  increafe,  refembling  the  rill  gliding 
^^m  the  well  ?"    "  Let  me  be  quickly  rich,"  faid 
^^togrul;.**  let  the  golden  dream  be  quick  and 

violent/' 


•violent/*  "  Look  round,"  faid  his  father,  **  catice 
again/'  Ortogrul  looked,  and  perceived  rfie 
channel  of  the  torrent  dry  and  dufty ;  but  follo^w- 
ing  the  rivulet  from  the  well,  he  traced  it  to  • 
wide  lake,  which  the  fupply,  flow  and  cdnftaYit) 
kept  always  full.  He  waked,  and  determined  to 
grow  rich  by  filent  profit,  and  perfevering  io- 
duftry. 

Having  fold  his  patrimony,  he  engaged  in  m^^' 
chandize,  and  in  twenty  years  purchafed  lands  <^^ 
which  he  raifed  a  houfe,  equal  in  fumptuoufti«w 
to  that  of  the  Vifier,  to  which  he  invited  all  tt^c 
minifters  of  pleafure,  expefting  to  enjoy  all  t*c 
felicity  which   he  had  imagined   riches  able      ^^ 
afford.     Leifure  foon  made  him  weary  of  hirafcr  Iff 
and  he  longed  to  be  perfuaded  that  he  was  grff  ^^ 
and  happy .-^He  was  courteous  and  liberal ;   J^^ 
gave  all  that  approached  him  hopes  of  pleafi  ^g 
him,  and  all  who  (hould  pleafchim,  hopes  of  bci  ^i 
rewarded. — Every  art  of  praife  was  tried,   a^» 
every  fource  of  adulatory  fiflion  was  exhauflcr«* 
Ortogrul  heard  his  flatterers  without  delight,  k^^* 
caufe  he  found  himfelf  unable  to  believe  them.-^ 
His  own  heart  told  him  its  fraihies;  his  own  if^" 
derftanding  reproached    him    with    his  faults.-— 
*'  How  long,"  faid  he,  with  a  deep  figh,  •*  have  I 
been  labouring  in  vain  to  alnafs  wealth,  which, 

at 
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ulaft,  Uufeleb!  Let  no  man  hereafter  wifli  to 
l>t  rich,  Yil^Q  h  already  too  wife  to  be  flattered/' 


MARQUIS  OF  ANNANDALE. 

^*\NE  of  his  Anceftors  being  at  the  Englifh 
•  ^^  Court,  a  plot  was  laid  to  take  his  life. — 
K^eceiving  a  pair  of  fpurs  from  an  unknown  hand, 
^  immediately  underftood  the  meaning  of  the 
prefent,  and  fled«  Jt  was  from  this  incident  the 
family  took  a  fpur  for  their  creft,  to^ which  they 
^dded  a  wing  as  a  mark  of  their  aQivity, 


FRATERNAL  AKFECTION. 

THE  Emperor  Auguftus  having  taken  Adiato- 
riges,  a  Prince  of  Cappadocia,  together  with 
hia  wife  and  children,  ia  war,  and  led  them  to 
)tome  in  triumph,  gave  orders  that  the  father  and 
the  elder  of  the  brothers  (hould  be  flain.  The 
defigned  minifters  of  this  execution  were  come  to 
the  place  of  confinement  to  this  unhappy  family, 
^nd  there  enquh-ing  which  of  the  brethren  was  the 
^Ideft,  there  arofe  a  vehement  and  earned  con- 
tention betwixt  the  two  young  princes,  each  of 
them  affirming  himfelf  to  be  the  elder,  that  by 

I  i  his 


his  death  he  might  preferve  the  life  of  the  othcT# 
When  they  b^d  long  continued  in  this  pious  eim^^J- 
lation,  the  mother,  at  lad,  not  without  difficulC^Yi 
prevailed  w  th  her  fon  Dytentus,  that  he  woi^kA^ 
permit  his  voimgor  brothe    to  flie  in  his  ftead;         ^* 
hoping  that  by  him  (lie  might  moft  probably         ^^ 
fuftaincd. 

Auguflus  was  at  length  certified  of  this  grc — -*^^ 
example  of  brotherly  love,  and  not  only  lament^^  ^^ 
that  aft  of  his  feverity,  but  gave  an  honourab^c=3le 
fupport  to  the  mother  and  her  furviving  fon,  l^B^y 
fome  called  Clitanus. 


TRUTH,  FALSHOOD,  and  FICTIOhT^- 

AN     ALLEGORY. 

TT  is  reported  of  the  Perfians,  by  an  ancierC^^^ 
-■■  writer,  that  the  fum  of  their  education  cor^^* 
fitted  in  teaching  youth  to  ride,  to  Jhoot  with  th^^^^ 
bow,  and  tofpeak  truth. 

The  bow  and  the  horfe  were  eafily  mattered'  ^' 
but  it  would  have  been  happy  if  we  had  been  in-^  * 
formed  by  what  arts  veracity  was  cultivated,  anc^^ 
by  ^hat  prefervatives  a  Perfian  mind  was  fecurec^^ 
againft  the  temptations  to  falihood. 

Therc^^ 
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Tbcrc  ar«,  indeed,  in  the  prefent  corruption 
^  mankind,  many  incitements  to  forfake  truth; 
:^e  need  of  palliating  our  own  faults,  and  the 
Convenience  of  impofing  on  the  ignoraiure  or  cre- 
^oUly  of  others,  fo  frequently  occur;  fo  many 
immediate  evils  are  to  be  avoided,  and  fo  many 
Jrefcnt  gratifications  obtained,  by  craft  and  delu- 
sion, that  very  few  of  thofe  who  are  much  en- 
tangled in  life,  have  fpirit  and  conftancy  fufficient 
to  lupport  them  in  the  fteady  pra6lice  of  open 
veracity. 

In  order  that  all  men  may  be  taught  to  fpeak 
truth,  it  is  neceffary  that  all  lik^wife  (hould  learn 
to  hear  it;  for  no  fpecies  of  falfliood  is  more  fre- 
quent than  flattery,  to  which  the  coward  is  betrayed 
by  fear,  the  dependant  by  intereft,  and  the  friend 
by  tendernefs:  Thofe  who  are  neither  fervile  nor 
timorous,  are  yet  defirous  to  bcftow  pleafure; 
and  while  unjuft  demands  of  praifc  continue  to  be 
made,  there  will  always  be  fome  whom  hope, 
fear,  or  kindnefs,  will  difpofe  to  pay  them. 

The  giailt  of  falfliood  is  very  widely  extended, 
and  many  whom  their  confcience  can  fcarcely 
charge  with  (looping  to  a  lie,  have  vitiated  the 
morals  of  others  by  their  vanity,  and  patronized' 
the  vice  which  they  believe  themfelve;s  to  abhor^ 
I  i  2  Truth 
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Truth  is,  indeed,  not  often  wdcome  for  its  6wil 
fake;  it  h  generally  unpleafing,  becaufe  contrarT' 
to  our  wiQieis,  and  oppofit^  to  our  pra8ice ;  anil 
ali  our  attention  naturally  follows  our  intereft,  tat 
hear  unwillingly  that  we  are  afraid  to  know,  a.**** 
foon  forget  what  we  have  no  inclination  to  impr*^* 
upon  our  memories. 

For  this  reafon  rtiany  arts  of  inftru6li6n  ha^i*^^ 
been  invented,  by  which  the  reluftance  agai — "^^ 

truth  may  be  overcome ;  and  as  phyfic  is  giv ^^* 

to  children  in  confeftions,  precepts  have  be  -^^^ 
hidden  under  a  thoufand  appearances,  H^'^^^ 
mankind  may  be  bribed  by  pleafure  to  efca^^JP^ 
tleftrudion. 

While  the  world  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  Tru^  ^" 
came  among  mortals  from  above,  and  Falftioc^^^^ 
from  below.  Truth  was  the  daughter  of  Jupiu^^^ 
and  Wifdom;  Falfliood  was  the  progeny  of  Foil  ^^f 
impregnated  by  the  wind.  They  advanced  wit-^^^° 
equal  confidence  to  feizethe  dominion  of  the  ne^^^  ^ 
creation,  and  as  their  enmity  and  their  force  wer-^ — '^ 
well  known  to  the  celeflials,  all  the  eyes  of  hea-^^" 
ven  were  turned  upon  the  conteft. 

Truth  feemed  confcious  of  fuperior  power  ntfC::^ 
jufter  claim,  and  therefore  cime  On  towering  ant:^ 

majefticT  -^ 
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aajeftic^  UMffifted  and  alone;  Reafon  indeed 
^waya  attended  her,  but  appeared  her  follower, 
Either  than  companion. — tier  march  was  flow  and 
fittely,  but  her  motion  was  perpetually  progreffive, 
moA  when  once  (he  had  grounded  her  foot,  neither 
gods  nor  men  could  force  her  to  retire. 

FalQiood  always  endeavoured  to  copy  the  mien 
and  attitudes  of  Truth,  and  was  very  fuccefsful  in 
thearts  of  mimickry.  She  was  furrounded,  ani- 
nated,  and  fupportt^d  by  innumerable  legions  of 
appetites  and  paiTions;  but»  like  other  feeble  com* 
manders.  was  obliged  often  to  receive  law  from 
her  allies.-^Her  motions  were  fudden,  irregular, 
and  violent;  for  (he  had  no  fteadinefs  nor  con* 
Rancy. — She  often  gained  conquefts  by  hafty  in* 
curfions,  which  fhe  never  hoped  to  keep  by  her 
own  ftrength,  but  maintained  by  the  help  of  the 
paffions,  whom  (he  generally  found  refolute  and 
faithful. 

It  fometimes  happened  that  the  antagonifts  met 
in  full  oppolrtion. — In  thefe  encounters,  Falfbood 
always  inverted  her  head  with  clouds,  and  com- 
manded Fraud  to  place  ambufhes  about  her. — In 
hfer  left  hand  (he  bore  the  ftiield  of  Impudence, 
and  the  xjuiver  of  Sophittry  rattled  on  her  (houl- 
^r.     All  the  jpaffion6  attended  at  her  call ;  Vanity 

clapped 
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clapped  her  wings  before,  and  Obftinacy  fiip4 
ported  her  behind.  Thus  guarded  and  affifted^ 
{he  fometimes  advanced  againft  Truth,  and  fornix 
times  waited  the  attack;  but  always  endeavoured 
to  {kirmifh  at  a  diftance,  perpetually  (hifted  her 
ground,  and  let  fly  her  arrows  in  different  direc« 
tions;  for  (he  certainly  found  that  her  ftrength 
failed,  whenever  the  eye  of  Truth  darted  full 
upon  hen 

Truth  had  the  awful  afped:,  though  not  the 
thunder,  of  her  father;  and  when  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  cpnteft  brought  them  near  to  one 
another,  Falfhood  let  the  arms  of  Sophiftry  faH 
from  her  grafp,  and  holding  up  the  (hield  of  Ini«» 
pudence  with  both  her  hands,  flieltered  herfelf 
amongft  the  palfions* 

Truth,  though  fhe  was  often  wounded,  always 
recovered  in  a  (hort  time;  but  it  was  common  for 
the  flightell  hurt,  received  of  Falfhood,  tofpread 
Its  malignity  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  to 
burfl  open  again  when  it  feemed  to  have  beeo 
cured. 

Falfhood,  in  a  fhort  time,  found  by  experience 
that  her  fuperiority  cc  nfifted  only  in  the  celerity 
of  her  courfe,  and  the  changes  of  her  pofture.-^ 

She 
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She  therefore  ordered  Sufpicion  to  beat  the  ground 

before  her,  and  avoided  with  great  care  to  crofs 

the  way  of  Tfuth,  who,  as  fhe  never  varied  her 

point,  but  moved  conftantly  upon  the  fame  line^ 

wa<  ea&ly  efcaped  by  the  oblique  and  defultory 

movements,  the  quick  retreats  and  a3ive  doubles, 

which  Falfhood  always  praQifed,  when  the  enemy 

began  to  raife  terror  by  her  approach. 

By  this  procedure  Falfhood  every  hour  incroach- 
ed  upon  the  world,  and  extended  her  empire 
through  all  climes  and  regions.  Wherever  (he 
carried  her  viQories,  fhe  left  the  Paflions  in  full 
authority  behind  her;  who  were  fo  well  pleafed 
with  command,  that  they  held  out  with  great  ob- 
ftinacy  when  Truth  came  to  feize  their  ports,  and 
never  failed  to  retard  her  progrefs,  though  they 
could  not  always  (top  it:  They  yielded  at  laft 
with  great  reluctance,  frequent  rallies,  and  fullen 
fubmiflion;  and  always  inclined  to  revolt  when 
Truth  ceafed  to  awe  them  by  her  immediate 
prefence. 

Truth,  who,  when  fhe  firft  defcended  from  the 
heavenly  palaces,  expefted  to  have  been  received 
by  univerfal  acclamation,  cherifhed  with  kindnefs, 
heard  with  obedience,  and  invited  to  fpread  her 
influence  from  province  to  province,  now  found, 

that 
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that  wlierever  (he  came,  ihe  muft  force  her  pi(t* 
fage.**— Every  intelled  was  precluded  by  Preju^ 
dice,  and  every  heart  pre-occupied  by  PaflBoa*, 
3be  indeed  advanced,  but  ihe  advanced  flowly; 
afid  often  loii  the  conquefts  which  ihe  left  behind 
her,  by  fudden  infurreflions  of  the  Appetites^ 
that  (hook  off  their  allegiance,  and  ranged  them* 
felves  again  under  the  banner  of  her  enemy. 

Truih,  however,  did  not  grow  weaker  by  the 
firuggle,  for  her  vigour  was  unconquerable;  y«t 
(he  was  provoked  to  fee  herfelf  thus  baffled  and 
impeded  by  an  enemy,  whom  (he  looked  on  with 
contempt,  and  who  bad  no  advantage  but  fuch  a» 
ihe  owed  to  inconftancy,  weaknefs,  and  s^Ftifice* 
She  therefore,  in  the  anger  of  difappointment^ 
called  upon  her  father  Jupiter  to  re-e(tabli(b  her 
in^the  fkies,  and  leave  mankind  to  the  diforder 
and  mifery  which  they  deferved,  by  fubmitting 
willingly  to  the  ufurpation  of  Fallhood. 

Jupiter  compaflionated  the  world  too  much  to 
grant  her  requeft,  yet  was  willing  to  eafe  her 
labours,  and  mitigate  her  vexation.  He  com- 
manded her  to  confult  the  Mufes  by  what  me- 
thods (he  might  obtain  an  eafier  reception,  and 
reign  without  the  toil  of  incefTant  war. — It  was 
then  difcovered,  that  ihe  obftruSed  her  own  pro- 

grefs 
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S^fs  by  the  feverity  of  her  afped,  and  the  (blem* 

ftityof  her  didates;  and  that  men  would  never 

wilHngly  admit  her,  till  they  ceafed  to  fear  her^ 

fince  by  giving  themfelves  up  to  FaUhood  they 

feldom  made  any  facrifice  of  their  eafe  or  plea* 

Aire,  becaufe  flie  took  the  (hape  that  was  moft 

engaging,  and  always  fuflfered  herfelf  to  be  dreft 

and  painted  by  Defire. 

The  Mufes  wove,  in  the  loom  of  Pallas,  a  loofe 
and  changeable  robe,  like  that  in  which  Fallhood 
captivated  her  admirers;  with  this  they  invefted 
Truth,  and  named  her  FiQion. — She  now  went 
cot  again  to  conquer  with  more  fuccefs;  for  when 
fhe  demanded  entrance  of  the  Paflions,  they  often 
miftook  her  for  Fallhood,  and  delivered  up  their 
charge ;  but  when  fhe  had  once  taken  pofleflion, 
Ihe  was  foon  difrobed  by  Reafon,  and  flione  oic,* 
in  her  original  form,  with  native  eflPulgence  and 
refiftlefs  dignity. 


A  SUSPICIOUS  MAN  JUSTLY 
SUSPECTED. 

SUSPICION,  however  neceffary  it  may  be  to 
'  our  fafe  paflage  through  ways  befet  on  all 
fides  by  fraud  and  malice,  has  been  always  con- 

K  k  fidered. 
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fidered,  wfiere  h  exceeds  the  comntofi  iheafitfii^ 
as  a  token  of  depravity  and  corraptionr;  and  t 
Greek  writer  of  fentences  has  laid  down  as  a  ftand* 
ing  maxim,  that  he  who  believes  not  another  ot^kis 
cathf  knows  him/elf  to  be  perjured. 

We  can  form  our  opinions  of  that  which 'we 
know  not,  only  by  placing  it  in  coiftpartfon  with 
fomething  that  we  know:  whoever  therefore  is 
ovenrun  with  fufpicion,  and  dete£ls  artifice  smd 
ftratagem  in  every  propofal,  muft  either  h^vc 
learned  by  experience  or  obfervation  the  wicked- 
nefs  of  mankind,  and  been  taught  to  aivoid  fraud 
by  having  often  fuffered  or  feen  treachery,  or  he 
muft  derive  his  judgment  from  the  confcioufnefs 
of  his  own  difpofition,  and  impute  to  others  the 
fame  inclinations,  which  he  feels  predominant  in 
himfelf. 

To  learn  caution  by  turning  our  eyes  upon  life, 
and  obferving  the  arts  by  which  negligence  is  fur- 
prized,  timidity  overborne,  and  credulity  amufed, 
requires  either  great  latitude  of  converfc,  and 
long  acquaintance  with  bufinefs,  or  uncommon 
aflivity  of  vigilance^  and  acutenefs  of  penetra- 
tion. When  therefore  a  young  man,  not  diftin- 
guifhed  by  vigour  of  intelleft,  cojnes  into  the 
world  full  of  fcriiples  and  diffidence ;  makes  a  bar« 

gain 
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ewer;  Ins  ^  kmg  rodi  is  detefikig  die  profcfb 
id  his  aoq^intaoce  ;  coofidcrs  every  carck  as  an 
aft  of  hjFpocrify,  and  fceb  neidier  gratitade  nor 
|iffic£kkMi  froii  die  teaderneb  of  his  friends,  be- 
male  he  bcUevcs  no  one  to  have  any  real  tender* 
pels  but  for  himfelf;  whatevo-  expefiations  this 
mrly  filgacity  may  raife  of  his  future  eminence  or 
fidKSy  I  can  fekiom  forbear  to  confider  him  as  a 
wictdi  incapable  of  generoGty  or  benevolence,  as 
a  villain  early  completed,  beyond  the  need  of 
common  opportnnitics,  and  gradual  temputions« 

Upon  men  of  this  clafs  indrudion  and  admo- 
nition are  generally  thrown  away,  becaufe  they 
confider  artifice  and  deceit  as  proofs  of  under- 
(landing;  they  are  mifljedat  the  fame  time  by  the 
iwo  great  fieducers  of  the  world,  vanity  and  in- 
lereft^  and  not  only  look  upon  thofe  who  ad  with 
ppennefs  and  confidence,  as  condemned  by  their 
principles  tq  obfcurity  and  want,  but  as  contempt 
tible  for  nafrownefs  of  comprehenfion,  (hortncfs 
pf  views,  and  flownefs  of  contrivance. 

-  .  The  world  has  been  long  amufed  with  the  men- 

(iai|  pf  policy  in  public  tranfa^ions,  and  of  art  in 

K  k  2  private 
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private  affiur^i  they  have  been  conBitrtd  aa  tb 
effeds  of  great  qualities,  and  as  unattainable  b] 
men  of  the  common  level;  yet  I  have  not  foum 
many  performances  either  of  art  or  policy,  thai 
required  fuch  ftupendous  efforts  of  intelled,  O] 
might  not  have  been  effeSed  by  falfliood  and  \m 
pudence,  without  the  afliftance  of  any  othei 
powers.  To  profefs  what  he  does  not  mean,  K 
promife  what  he  cannot  perform,  to  flatter  anibi^ 
tion  with  profpeds  of  promotion,  and  mifery  with 
hopes  of  relief,  to  foothe  pride  with  appearanca 
of  fubmiflion,  and  appeafe  enmity  by  blandiihi 
ments  and  bribes,  can  furely  imply  nothing  more 
or  greater  than  a  mind  devoted  wholly  to  its  own 
purpofes,  a  face  that  cannot  blufli,  and  a  hearl 
that  cannot  feel. 

Thele  pra6lires  are  fo  mean  and  bafe,  that  he 
who  finds  in  himfelf  ho  tendency  to  ufe  them, 
cannot  eafily  believe  that  they  are  confidered  by 
others  with  lefs  deteftation ;  he  therefore  fuffers 
himfelf  to  flumber  in  falfe  fecurity,  and  becomes 
a  prey  to  thofe  who  applaud  their  own.  fubtilty 
becaufe  they  know  how  to  fteal  upon  hisfleep,  and 
exult  in  the  fuccefs  which  they  could  never  have 
obtained,  had  they  not  attempted  a  man  better 
than  themfelves,  who  was  hindered  from  obviating 
their  ftratagems,  not  by  folly,  but  by  innqcence. 

Sufpicion 
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'  "Sulliiekm  ii»  indeed,  a  temper  fo  aneafy  and 

^eftleft,  that  it  is  very  juftly  appointed  the  com- 

cbmitant  of  guilt.     It  is  faid,  that  no  torture  is 

A^ual  to  the  inhibition  of  fleep  long  continued;  a 

pitin,.  to  which  the  date  of  that  man  bears  a  very 

cxaft  analogy,  who  dares  never  give  reft  to  hii 

vigilance  and  circumfpedion,  but  conliders  him^ 

felf  as  furroundcd  by  fecret  foes,  and  fears  to  en- 

truft  his  children  or  his  friend  with  the  fecret 

that  throbs  in  his  breaft,  and  the  anxiety  that 

breaks  into  his  face. — To  avoid,  at  this  expence^ 

diofe  evils  to  which  eafinefs  and  friendfhip  might 

h^v-e  expofed  him,  is  furely  to  buy  fafety  at  too 

^^str  a  rate,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  Roman 

«^irift,  to  fave  life  by  lofing  all  for  which  a  wife 

n^^ii  would  live, 

AVhen  in  the  diet  of  the  German  empire,  as 
Caxnerarius  relates,  the  princes  were  once  dilplay- 
^^S  their  felicity,  and  each  boalting  the  advan- 
t^S^s  of  his  own  dominions,  one  who  poflefled  a 
^^vantry  not  remarkable  for  the  grandeur  of  its 
ci^i^s,  or  the  fertility  of  its  foil,  rofe  to  fpeak» 
*^<1  the  reft  liftened  between  pity  and  contempt; 
ti'l  he  declared,  in  honour  of  hi$  territories,  that 
^c  could  travel  through  them  without  a  guard,  and 
^' He  was  weary,  fleep  in  fafety  upon  the  lap  of  thd 
firEt  num  whoin  he  fliould  meet;  a  commendation 

vhich 
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iwhich  would  have  been  ill  exchanged  fort!ieb&4 
of  palaces,  paftures,  or  ftreams.  .   r 

Sufpicion  \s  not  lefs  an  enemy  to  virtue  than  to  I 
happijiers;  he  that  is  already  corrupt  is  haturtlly  ; 
fufpicious,  and  he  that  becomes  fufpicious  will 
quickly  be  corrupt.— >It  is  too  common  for  usW 
learn  the  frauds  by  which  ourfelves  have  fuflferedt 
incien  who  are  once  perfuaded  that  deceit  will  be 
employed  againft  them,  fometimes  thipk  the  faw 
^rts  juftified  by  the  neceffity  of  defence..  £«e| 
(hey  whofe  virtue  is  too  well  eftabliflied  (ogiv^ 
way  to  example,  or  be  (haken  by  fopfaiflr)r»  idqI 
yet  feel  their  love  of  mankind  diminiOied  witk 
(heir  efteem,  and  grow  lefs  zealous  for  thebap* 
pinefs  of  thofe  by  whom  they  imagine  their  OW 
bappinefs  endangered* 

Thus  we  find  old  age,  upon  which  fufpicioa 
has  been  ftrongly  imprefled  by  long  intercourfe 
with  the  world,  inflexible  and  fevere,  not  eafily 
foftened  by  fubmiflipn,  melted  by  complaint,  or 
fubdued  by  fupplication.— Frequent  experience  of 
fcounterfeited  miferies  and  di(remble4  virtue,,  in 
time  overcomes  that  difpofition  to  tendernefs  and 
fympathy,  which  is  fo  powerful  in  our  younger 
years,  and  they  that  happen  to  petition,  the  old 
for  compaflion  or  afliftancei  are  doomed  to  Ian* 

guilh 
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||iiifh^rid»itf€giid,  and  fbffier  for  die  crimes  of 
men  who  Yolvc  fmrnieily  been  famd  udeferviiig 

.*  '      ^  '     '       ' 

.  Hiftoiiau  are  certaiiilycliaigedile  with  the  de« 
^vatkm  of  mankind^  whea  they  relate  without 
cenfure  thofe  ftratagems  of  war  by  which  the  yir« 
toea  of  ao  enemy  are  engaged  to  hit  deftmdion. 
A  ftip  comes  before  a  port,  weather  beaten  and 
tttttceredy  and  the  crew  implore  the  liberty  of 
Repairing  their  breaches,  fupplying  themrelves 
With  neo^EtfieSy  or  burying  their  dead.—- The 
hanmnifiy  of  the  inhabitants  inclines  them  to  con* 
fiiHt,  tbi^ftrangers  enter  the  town  with  weapons 
conceded,  fall  fuddenly  Upon  their  benefaftors, 
deftroy  thofe  that  make  refiftance,  and  become 
matters  of  the  place;  they  return  home  rich  with 
plunder,  and  their  fuccefs  is  recorded  to  encou* 
rage  imitation. 

But  furely  war  has  its  laws,  and  ought  to  be  con- 
duced with  fome  regard  to  the  univerfal  intereft 
of  man.  Thofe  may  juftiy  be  purfued  as  enemies 
to  the  community  of  nature,  who  faffcr  hollility 
to  vacate  the  unalterable  laws  of  right,  and  purfue 
their  private  advantage  by  means  which,  if  once 
eftabliflied,  muO:  deftroy  kindnefs,  cut  off  from 

cwery 
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every  taan  all  hoi>e8  of  affiftance  fimn  aaocter; 
and  fill  the  world  with  perpemal  fufpioion,  amd 
implacable  malevolence.  Whatever  is  thusgtta^ 
ed  ought  to  be  reftored,  and  thofe  who  have  cchi« 
quered  by  fuch  treathery  may  be  juftiy  denied 
the  protedion  of  their  native  country. 

Whoever  commits  a  fraud  is  guilty  not  only  of 
the  particular  injury  to  him  whom  be  deceivei^ 
but  of  the  diminution  of  that  confidence- which 
conftitutes  not  only  the  eafe  but  the  exiftence  d 
fij>ciety.— He  that  fuffers  by  impofture  bastoo 
often  his  virtues  more  impaired  than  his  IbrtiiBe.; 
But  as  it  is  neceffary  not  to  invite  robbery  bf 
fupinenefs,  fo  it  is  our  duty  not  to  fupprefs  ten- 
dernefs  by  fufpicion ;  it  is  better  to  fuflPer  wrong 
than  to  do  it,  and  happier  to  befometimes  cheated 
than  not  to  truft. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

JOHN  ELWES,  EsQ^ 

A  Son  of  Mr.  Elwes  having  paid  his  addrefles 
•^^  to  a  niece  of  Dn  Noel,  of  Oxford,  who,  of 
courfe,  thought  it  proper  to  wait  upon  old  Mr. 

Elwes^ 
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£lwes^  to  'apprize  him  of  the  circumftance,  and 
to  aik  his  confent. — Old  Mr.  Elwes  had  not  the 
lead  objeftion. — Doftor  Noel  was  very  happy  to 
iiear  it,  as  a  marriage  betwixt  the  young  people 
might  be  productive  of  happinefs  to  both.  Old 
Mr.  Elwes  had  not  the  ieaft  objedion  to  any  body 
marrying  whatever.  "  This  ready  acquiefcence 
isfo  obliging!"  faidthe  Doftor—"  but,  doubtlefs, 
you  feel  for  the  mutual  wifhes  of  the  parties." — 
•  I  dare  fay  I  do,'  replied  the  old  gentleman.-— 
f*  Then,  Sir,"  faid  DoBor  Noel,  •'  you  have  no 
objeftion  to  an  immediate  union?  you  fee  I  talk 
freely  OB  the  fubjeft."  Old  Mr.  Elwes  had  no 
abjedion  to  any  thing.  "  Now  then.  Sir/'  ob^ 
fcrved  Doftor  Noel,  **  we  have  only  one  thing  to 
fettle;  and  you  are  fo  kind,  there  can  be  no  difr 
iiculty  about  the  matter;  as  I  (hall  behave  liberally 
to  my  niece — What  do  you  mean  to  give  your 
{our— *' Give r  faid  old  Elwes,  ''  furc  I  did  not 
.fay  any  thing  about  giving;  but  if  you  wi(h  it  fo 
much,  I  will  give  my  confcni'* 

The  word  give  having  ftuck  in  the  throat  of  the 
Elwes  family  for  two  generations, — the  tranfaftion 
ended  altogether. 

That  the  above  anecdote  is  literally  a  faft, 
Doftor  Noel  can  teftify,  who  that  day  difcovered 

L 1  there 
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there  was  more  than  one/hort  tvord  in  the  Eogli^ta 
language,  to  which  there  is  no  reply* 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

A  COUNTRY  CURATE. 

A  Clergyman  being  one    Friday  in  Lent  to^ 
examine  his  young  Catechumens,  and  the=^ 
bell  tolling  for  prayers,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  ^ 
a  game  of  ^//-Jcmrs  unfinifhed,  in  which  he  had-^ 
the  advantage;  but  told  his  antagonvft,  he  would  ^ 
foon  difpatch  his  audience,  and  fee   him  out.— ^ 
Now  for  fear  any  tricks  (hould  be  played  with  his 
cards  in  his  abfence,  he  put  them  in  his  caflbck; 
and  afking  one  of  the  children  how  many  com- 
mandments there  were,  which  the  boy  not  readily 
anfwering,  by  accident  one  of  the  cards  dropped 
out  of  his  fleeve. — He  had  the  prefence  of  mind 
to  bid  the  boy  take  it  up,  and  tell  him  what  card 
it  was,  which  he  readily   did:  When  turning  to 
the  parents  of  the   child,   laid,  .*'  Are  you   not 
afhamed  to  pay  fuch  little  regard  to  the  eternal 
welfare  of  your  children,  as  not  to  teach  them 
their  commandments?  I  fufpeSed  your  negJe6l, 
and  brought  this  card  with  me,  to  dete£l  your 

immo- 
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immorality,  in  teaching  your  children  to  know 
tjieir  cards  before  their  xrommandments/* 


TITUS  ANTONIUS, 

npiTUS  ANTONIUS,  a  citizen  of  Rome,  was 
-i-  fo  well  beloved  by  his  fellow-citizens,  as 
veil  as  his  relations,  on  account  of  his  many  vir- 
tuous a^ioQs,  that  they  ftrove  who  fhould  give 
the  greateft  proof  of  their  afFeftion  for  him,  and 
numbers  of  the  moft  wealthy  of  them  left  him 
cpnfiderable  legacies  at  their  de^th,  by  which  he 
received  Vaft  wealth, 

Riches,  which  commonly  corrupt  the  heart  of 
man,  ferved,  on  the  contrary,  to  difplay  to  ftill 
greater  advantage  the  virtues  of  Titus  Antonius. 
He  flew  to  the  relief  of  all  who  were  in  cjiftrefs, 
aflifted  them  with  his  purfe,  and  comforted  them 
^y  hjs  friendly  advice. 

He  ever  preferved  the  fame  regard  for  his 
{fiends,  and  the  fame  affeflion  for  his  relations, 
as  before  the  increafe  of  his  fortune. — Nqt  forget- 
ful of  the  duty  he  owed  to  his  father,  who  was 
fidyanccd  to  a  great  age,  he  feryed  him  both  as  a 
L  1  ^  guide 
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guide  and  a  fupport  whenever  he  had  occ'afion  to 
go  abroad.     One  day,  the  Emperor  Adrian  having 
convoked  the  fenate,  Titus  Antonius  condu6ted 
thither  his  infirm  and  aged  father,  who  was  one  of 
the  members,  holding  him  under  the  arm,  and 
fupporting  in  a  manner,  the  whole  weight  of  his 
body.     The  Emperor,  (truck  with  the  extraordi- 
nary tendernefs  and  affeflion  which  Titus  'Qiewed 
towards  the  feeble  old  man,  refolved  immediately 
to  adopt  him  as  his  heir  to  the  crown,  that  h^ 
might  have  the  pleafurc  of  pafling  the  remainder 
of  his  days  with  a  man  who  Ihewed  fuch  attentio^^ 
to  his  parent;  being  certain,  from  the  fweetnefsa 
his  difpofition,   that  the    Romans   would    enjo]^ 
peace  and  happinefs  under  his  reign. 

This  was  a  mod  extraordinary  reward  indeed, 
for  the  filial  piety  of  this  deferving  young  man. — 
And  it  appears  that  Adrian  was  not  difappointed 
in  his  expe6lations;  for  he  alliftcd  that  Emperor 
in  his  government  with  great  wifdom  and  affiduity, 
and  comforted  him  with  all  the  affeQion  of  a  fon 
during  his  illncfs. 

After  the  death  of  Adrian,  Titus  afcended  the 
throne,  lo  the  great  happinefs  of  the  people. — He 
remitted  all  that  was  due  to  the  Emperor's  trea- 
sury, 
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Giryi  abolifhed  many  taxes  that  were  too  burtben« 

fomci  examined  into  the  conduft  of  thofe  who 

had  the  admihiftration  of  juftice,  rewarded  the 

learned  and  ingenious,    relieved  the   diftrefled, 

kept  his  foldiers  in  exa£l  difciplrne;  his  virtues 

were   admired  by  all  foreign  nations,  he  was  a 

friend  to   all  the  fovereigns  of  his  time,  being 

often  befought  by  them  to  adjuft  their  difputes, 

which  were  fubmitted  to  his  determination. — In 

fine,  during  his  reign,  the  Roman  Empire  was  in 

a.  flourifhing  condition,  the  world  was  at  peace, 

and  then  enjoyed  a  happinefs  to  which  they  were 

ilrangers  befqre. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

A  NOBLE  LORD,  and  his  TUTOR, 

A  Noble  Lord,  when  he  was  under  the  tuition 
of  the  Rev.  ,  who  ufed  to  call 

him  his  little  chancellor,  one  day  replied,  that 
when  he  was  fo,  he  would  give  him  a  good  living. 
One  happening  to  fall  foon  after  he  was  Chancel- 
lor, he  recolleftcd  his  promife,  and  ordered  the 
prefentation  to  be  filled  up  for  his  old  mafter,  who 
foon  after  came  to  his  Lordfliip,  to  remind  him 

of 
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of  his  promifc,  and  to  aflc  for  this  living  :<-W 
**  Why,  really,"  faid  my  Lord,  •*  I  wifli  you  had 
come  a  day  fooner,  for  I  have  given  it  away 
already,  and  when  you  fee  to  whom^  I  dare  fay 
you  will  not  think  me  to  blame;"  fo  putting  the 
prefentation  into  his  hands,  convinced  him  that 
he  had  not  forgot  his  promife* 


EMPEROR  SOLYMAN. 

THAT  haughty  Sovereign  of  the  Turks,  wbofc 
talents  were  fo  great,  and  whofe  ambitioq 
was  without  ))ounds,  ip  his  attack  on  Hungary, 
took  the  city  of  Belgrade,  which  was  confidered 
^s  the  bulwark  of  Chriftendom,  After  this  im- 
portant conqueft,  a  woman  of  low  rank  approached 
him,  and  complained  bitterly,  that  fpme  of  his 
foldiers  had  carried  off  her  cattle,  in  which  con- 
fided the  whole  of  her  wealth.— You  mud  then 
have  been  in  a  very  deep  deep,  fajd  the  Sultan, 
fmiling,  if  you  did  not  hear  the  robbers. — Yes, 
my  fovercign,  replied  the  woman,  I  did  fleep 
foundly,  but  it  was  in  the  fulleft  confidence,  that 
your  highnefs  watched  for  the  public  fafety. 

The 
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The  Prince,  who  had  an  elevated  mind,  far 
from  refenting  this  freedom,  made  her  ample 
amends  for  the  lofs  which  (he  had  fuftained* 


CONSOLATORY   VERSES 

To  Mrs.  H , 

On  the  DEATH  of  her  INFANT  GIRL. 

y\  T  length,  fweet  babe,  thy  tortur'd  frame's  at 
-^^  reft; 

I^ife's  bands  are  loos'd,  and  thou  art  with  the  bleft: 
l^Jo  more  (hall  pain  thy  prattler's  limbs  annoy, 
Niounted  on  feraph's  wings  to  realms  of  joy. 
Fain  would  I  foothe  thy  woe,  relieve  thy  pain, 
And  urge,  thy  loi^  is  her  tranfcendent  gain; 
Yet  the  fond  mother  cries,  with  aQions  wild, 
Deaf  to  all  comfort — "  Oh,  my  child ! — my  child !" 
Bufy  Reflexion  yet,  with  pointed  dart, 
Recals  each  look  to  wound  a  mother's  heart. 
Smiles  as  her  infant  fmil'd — her  voice,  the  fame, 
Thrills  through  her  ears,  and  lifps  a  mother's  name ; 
Clings  round  her  neck, — too  poignantly  difplays 
Her  dear,  loft  child,  with  all  its  winning  ways. 

**  Ah!  where's  the  bounding  ftep,  the  laughing 
eye? 
Pale  thy  dear  lips  which  wore  the  coral  dye  ? 

Mute 


i 


Mute  IS  that  voice  o'er  which  with  joy  IVc  hongi 
And  ftopp'd  the  honey'd  prattle  of  thy  tongue; 
Nipp'd  arc  thy  budding  graces,  in  their  prime, 
Like  flowers  in  fpring,  cut  off  before  their  time. 
Oh !  I  muft  ever  mourn  my  hopes  beguii'd ; 
Pride  of  my  life — my  child!  my  child!  my  child !" 

Ye  foothing  friends,  ah!   let  her  breathe  h^^ 
woes— 
From  griefs  imparted,  confolation  flows. 

Turn,  gentle  Mourner,  think  to  thee  *tis  giv^^ 
To  fee  thy  firft-born  wear  the  crown  of  Heaven      ^ 
See  through  thy  tears — tears  will  awhile  remain 
For  fighs  and  tears  by  nature  fpring  from  pain. 
See  through  the  eye  of  faith,  difrob'd  of  clay, 
Thy  Babe  a  cherub,  join'd  eternal  day: 
A  fmiling  feraph  gain'd  the  heavenly  road, 
Chaunting  fweet  hallelujahs  to  her  God. 

Would'ft  thou — if  yet  thou  could'ft,  allure  her^ 
down. 
And  rob  th'  exulting  Angel  of  her  crown?  * 
Ah,  no! — *tis  anxious,  trembling  nature  yearns— 
The  Chriftian  yields  her — but  the  motherniourns. 
Could'ft  thou  but  fee  Jier,  rob'd  in  fpotlefs  white, 
How  would  her  wond'rous  glories  charm  thy  fight! 

Then 
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Then  would  fhe  fay— ••*  Ah !  weep  for  me  no  more; 
'  I  am  not  loft — but  gone  awhile  before : 
'  Abfent,  indeed,  but  we  fhall  meet  again 
'  In  realms  of  blifs,  'midft  yon  celeftial  train! 

*  O !  turn  thy  eyes  from  that  diftrefling  night, 

*  When  death  and  anguifh  wrung  thee  from  my 

fight; 

*  Soon  as  the  foul  was  from  this  body  driven, 

*  I  did  but  clofe  my  eyes,  and  wak'd  in  heaven! 

'  Think  what  a  blaze  of  glory  round  me  fmil'd ; 

*  Myr'ads  of  angels  met  thy  happy  child; 

*  Ten  thoufand  gracious  forms  appeared  to  view, 
Smird  in  my  face,  as  thou  wort  wont  to  do: 

Deck'd  me  in  heavenly  robes,  each  blifs  difplay'd, 
Whilft  round  my  flaxen  locks  a  rainbow  play'd; 
Around  my  neck  a  golden  harp  they  hung, 
And  with  fweet  hallelujah's  tun'd  my  tongue:^ 

A  branch  of  palm  my  little  fingers  grafp'd, 
And  oft,  uplift  with  joy  and  wonder,  clafp'd, 
With  cherubs  wing,  upon  a  fun-beam's  ray, 
O'er  filvcr  clouds  I  wing'd  my  glorious  way! 

Ah!  'tis  in  vain,  cloath'd  as  thou  art  with  fenfc, 
To  paint  the  wonders  of  Omnipotence; 

M  m  •*But 
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^'  But  tboo  wilt  know,  wilt  onincambeiM  fe6, 
•^  When thoQ haft flioithegiilph'cwixiiiieaiidtliee} 

'*  Then  will  I  tone  my  harp,  and  meet  thy  love, 
**  Though  form'd  my  infant  mind  for  joys  above  ^ 
**  I'll  join  thy  mounting  fpirit,  as  it  flies, 
**  And  both  together  feek  our  nadve  flues !" 

**  Yes,  we  fliall  meet,  fweet  love,  and  never part^ 
*^  I  yet  fliall  fee  thee,  darling  of  my  heart: 
**  Proftrate  before  thy  throne,  O!  Power  divine, 
**  I'll  kifs  the  rod,  and  patiently  refign; 
**  Fully  convinc'd,  in  trembling  nature's  ijpite, 
**  Wbate'er  thou  doft,  is  juft — is  good-«»-is  rights 


The  universal  HALLELUJAH. 

PSALM  CXLVIII  PARAPHRASED. 
I. 

T)R  AISE  ye  the  Lord  with  joyful  .'tongue, 
•*-     Ye  pow'rs  that  guard  his  throne; 
Jefus  the  man  (hall  lead  the  fong, 
The  God  inrpire  the  tune. 


II. 
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II. 

Gabriel,  and  all  ih'  immortal  choir 

That  fill  the  realms  above, 
Sing;  for  he  form'd  you  of  his  fire, 

And  feeds  you  vith  his  love* 

III. 

Shine  to  his  praife,  ye  cryllal  fikies, 

The  floor  of  his  abode. 
Or  veil  your  little  twinkling  eyes, 

Before  a  brighter  God. 

IV. 

Thou  reftlefs  globe  of  golden  lights 

Whofe  beams  create  our  days. 
Join  with  the  filver  queen  of  night, 

To  own  your  borrow'd  rays. 

V. 

Blufh  and  refund  the  honours  paid 

To  your  inferior  names: 
Tell  the  blind  world  your  orbs  are  fed 

By  his  overflowing  flames. 

VI. 

Winds,  ye  fliall  bear  his  name  alouc} 
Jhro'  the  ethereal  blue, 

M  m  9  For 
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For  \irhen  his  chariot  Is  a  cloud. 
He  makes  his  wheels  of  you. 

VII. 

Thunder  and  hail,  and  fires  and  ftormsi 

The  troops  of  his  command. 
Appear  in  all  your  dreadful  forms 

And  fpeak  his  awful  hand. 

VIIL 

Shout  to  the  Lord,  ye  furging  feas, 

In  your  eternal  roar ; 
Let  wave  to  wave  refound  his  praife^ 

And  fliore  reply  to  (hore. 

IX. 

While  monfters  fporting  on  the  flood, 

In  fcaly  filver  (hine, 
Speak  terribly  their  maker  God, 

And  lafli  the  foaming  brine. 

X. 

But  gentler  things  (hall  tunc  his  name 

To  fofter  notes  than  thefc, 
Young  zephyrs  breathing  o'er  the  ftream. 

Or  whifp'ring  thro'  the  trees. 


xii 
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XI. 

Wave  your  tall  heads,  ye  lofty  pines. 

To  him  that  bid  ye  grow; 
Sweet  clufters  bend  the  fruitful  vines. 

On  every  thankful  bough. 

XII. 

Let  the  fhrill  birds  his  honour  raife. 
And  climb  the  morning  fky; 

While  groveling  beafts  attempt  his  praiff 
In  hoarfer  harmony. 

XIII. 

Thus  while  the  meaner  creatures  fing. 

Ye  mortals  take  the  found, 
Echo  the  glories  of  your  king 

Thro'  all  the  nations  round. 

XIV. 

rh'  Eternal  name  muft  fly  abroad 

From  Britain  to  Japan; 
A.nd  the  whole  race  (hall  bow  to  God, 

That  owns  the  name  of  man. 


ANEC, 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

The  late  KING  of  FRANCE, 

NOTHING  can  more  endear  a  Monarch  to 
his  fubjefts^  or  render  him  more  illuftrioui 
in  the  eltimation  of  the  thinking  and  the  good  in 
all  countries,  than  when  he  difpenfes  his  bounties 
ivith  a  fmgle  eye  to  the  claims  of  humanity,  unin- 
fluenced by  the  ignoble  views  of  party,  or  the 
intereUed  folicitations  of  the  great  and  affluent.--^ 
Of  this  his  mod  Chriftian  Majelly  has  given  an 
inilance,  which,  while  it  befpeaks  the  goodneft 
of  his  licart,  cannot  fail  to  give  him  the  nohleft 
right  to  the  appellations  of  the  great  and  the 
y^£LLBELovED,  with  which  aduUtion  had  dig- 
pified  his  two  immediate  predecefTors. 

The  Prince  de  Mont  barey  lately  prefented  a 
lift  to  his  Majefty,  of  the  young  gentlemen  whq 
were  candidates  for  the  vacant  places  in  the  mili- 
tary fchool. — In  this  lift  were  a  great  number  whq 
were  very  ftrongly  recommended  by  perfons  of 
the  higheft  rank.—**  Since  thefe,"  faid  the  King, 
**  have  no  proteQors,  I  will  be  their  friend;"  an4 
he  inttantly  gave  the  preference  to  them. 

VERSE5 
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VERSES 

ON    THE 

DEATH  OF  A  FRIEND, 

InfcTihtd  to  a  YOUNG  LADY. 

^tXTHENEVER  HE,whofincetheworldbcgan, 

^  ^     Has  felt  for  all  the  miferies  of  man; 
Who,  Folly's  mean  fufpicions  to  remove, 
Requefts  us  to  remember  HE  IS  LOVE; 
Who  guides  all  Nature  to  a  noble  end. 
By  ways  our  weaknefs  cannot  comprehend; 
When,  from  the  tirefome  fcene  of  trifling  here, 
He  takes  his  favourites  to  a  higher  fphere, 
While  the  freed  fpirit  leaves  her  load  of  clay,  ^ 
And  wonders  we  behind  fubmit  to  (lay. 
The  feelings  of  falfe  pity  are  obey'd, 
And  mortals  mourn  for  thofe  they  call  the  dead. 

How  many  leQures  have  we  heard  in  vain? 
But  truths,  neglefted,  muft  be  told  again : 
Stupidity  herfelf  can  fcarce  forget 
That  Death  is  an  inevitable  debt. 
That  too  much  pleafure  muft  itfelf  deftroy, 
That  fomething  ftill  is  wanting  in  our  joy; 
That  modeft  Merit  rarely  meets  her  due, 
That  Happinefs  recedes  as  we  purfue ; 

That 
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That  Pride's  poor  play-things  are  not  worth  a  Cgh, 
That  'tis  our  higheft  privilege  to  die, 
And  all  our  grief  muft  fairly  be  confeft 
But  felfiflinefc,  or  ignorance,  at  beft. 

You,  Madam,  anfwcr, — "  That  our  friend  was 
young, 
"  That  fcandal  never  ftain'd  his  fauUlefs  tongue; 
"  That  all  his  words  were  free  from  fordid  art; 
"  That  vi/tue  never  fir'd  a  purer  heart— 
**  How  cruelly  cut  off  before  his  time — 
"  His  every  joy  juft  rifirtg  in  the  prime!*' 
Let  me,  from  fad  experience  of  the  paft, 
Wifh  my  firft  minute  might  have  been  my  laft; 
And  think,  with  fondnefs,  of  that  happy  Ihorc, 
Where  HE,  who  fliar'd  our  forrows,  fighs  no  more; 
Where  Envy  (hall  not  interrupt  our  peace, 
And  human  anguifh  finds  a  full  releafe. 

"fte  young,  when  rufhing  on  their  quickfand 
ftage, 
Avoidj  and  pity,  and  defpife  old  age  ; 
With  fullen  hatred  hear  its  frigid  rules, 
And  fancy  that  their  fathers  have  been  fools ; 
That  they  the  manners  of  the  world  will  mend, 
That  every  gay  companion  is  a  friend ; 
That  native  merit  their  fuccefs  enfures, 
That  fhe  they  doat  on,  has  a  heart  like  yours. 

But 
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feut  foon,  by  life's  calamities  oppreft, 
ConviSion,  burfting  on  the  tortur'd  breaft. 
Their  blafted  hopes  the  bitter  truth  reveal. 
That  men  may  talk  of  what  they  do  not  feel; 
Nay,  that  the  beft  ne'er  praftife  as  they  know— <» 
That  words  are  all  a  wife  man  can  beftow: 
Then  venerable  Mifery  fails  to  move, 
Sufpicion  freezes  every  fource  of  Love; 
They  feel  no  pleafdre,  they  forbear  to  pleafe, 
And  who  would  ranfom  Jife  on  terms  like  thefe? 

Come,  let  each  thought  in  grateful  rapture  fwell. 
Since  HE  who  lov'd  us,  hath  efcap'd  fo  well ; 
Without  one  pang,  from  tendernefs  forgot, 
Withfcarce  one  caufe  to  murmur  at  his  lot: 
To  all  which  goodnefs  inBnite  can  give— 
*Twas  in  expiring  HE  began  to  live. 

From  this  low  fcene,  when  fuch  a  foul  retires, 
What  heart  could  cenfure,  what  the  heart  i^pires; 
A  parting  tear  to  Nature  mull  be  paid- 
Nature,  in  fpite  of  pride,  muft  beobey'd; 
And,  kindling,  like  his  friend,  at  beauty's  charms. 
While  every  honoured  paflion's  up  in  arms, 
The  coldeft  of  all  fongflefs  muft  avow, 
JLife  worth  ambition,  if  enjoy 'd  with  you.    . 

N  n  '  ANEC^ 
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ANECDOTE. 

A  PRUSSIAN  Clergyman  applied  to  the  late 
King  of  Pruffia,  for  his  permiffion  to  preach 
in  his  chapel^  and  to  honour  him  with  hisprefence* 

His  Majefty  thought  it  rather  prefumptuous  for 
a  country  clergyman  to   afk  fuch  a  favour,  but 
nevenhelefs  granted  his  requeft,  and  told  him  he 
would  give  him  a  text  to  preach  on,  that  he  fhould* 
preach  the  Sunday  following,  when  he  would  b^ 
there  to  hear  him. 

The  clergyman  waited  with  anxiety  from  da^ 
to  day,  for  the  text,  as  he  wifhed  to  have  it  iiT^ 
time,  that  he  might  make  a  fine  fermon  on  it— — ^ 
but  Sunday  morning  came,  and  no  text. 

He,  however,  went  into  the  pulpit  with  an  in— ■ 
tent  to  preach  one  of  his  old  fermons,  thinking  1 
the  King  had  forgot  to  fend  him  a  text. 

The  King -came  to  the  chapel  foon  after,  and 
fent  the  clergyman  a  letter,  which  he  opened  and 
read;  the  contents  were — **  The  inclofed  is  your 
text^  and  you  will  preach  immediately/* 


He 
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He  opened  the  bit  of  paper  that  was  inclofed; 
when,  to  his  great  aftonifliment,  he  found  it  quite 
blank;  he  looked  at  the  other  fide^ — it  was  blank 
there  too. 

He  held  it  out  for  the  audience  to  look  at,  and 
faid,  "  Htrt  is  nothing ;" — and  then  turning  it, 
**  and  ihtrt  is  nothing,  and  o(  nothing  God  created 
Heaven  and  Earth." 

Then  quoting  a  verfe  in  the  firft  chapter  of 
Cenefis,  be  preached  a  fermon  on  it  extempore. 

The  King  was  fo  delighted  at  the  great  prefence 
of  mind  the  clergyman  had  flicwn,  that  he  made 
him  his  almoner. 


BERANGER. 

T  N  Lombard/,  a  country  that  has  not  been  re- 
-  markable  for  the  valour  of  its  inhabitants, 
^here  lived  a  knight,  a  widower  with  an  only 
daughter.  He  had  contrafted  debts,  and  was 
obliged  to  have  rccourfe  to  an  ufurer;  but  this 
^^tnporary  fliift,  as  it  generally  happens,  only 
fcrved  to  plunge  him  the  deeper  into  difficulties; 
fo  that  in  a  fhort  time,  being  unable  to  fatisfy  his 
N  ri  2  creditors 
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creditors  in  any  other  manner,  he  was  obliged  to 
compound  matters  by  offering  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  the  fon.— The  offer  was  accepted,  and 
the  damfel  efpoufed  the  fon  of  the  ufurer.  It  ii 
thus  that  the  nobleft  race  is  deftroyed,  that  chi- 
valry degenerates,  and  that  brave  men  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  generation  of  reptiles  who  have  no 
paffion  but  for  filver  and  gold. 

The  old  gentleman  himfelf  was  afhamed  of  this 
alliance,  and  mortified  in  his  foul  that  he  haft  call 
a  blot  upon  the  birth  of  his  grandchildren.  He 
created,  however,  his  fon-in-law  a  knight,  and 
armed  him  with  his  own  hand. 

Puffed  up  with  this  new  title,  our  young  plebeian 
thought  himfelf  elevated  into  a  hero.  His  nobi- 
lity was  the  conflant  theme  of  his  converfation.— 
All  he  would  liften  to,  efpecially  at  table,  was 
tournaments,  arms,  and  combats. — He  hoped  by 
that,  to  give  his  wife  a  great  opinion  of  him;  but 
he  found  that  it  fubjeQed  him  the  more  to  her 
contempt.  To  impofe  on  her  then  in  a  manner 
fomcwhat  more  fpecious,  he  declared  that,  afliamed 
to  have  fuffcred  love  to  chain  down  his  valour,  he 
was  refolved,  at  length,  to  fhcw  her  what  a  huf- 
band  flie  had  got,  and  engaged  that  if  he  could 
Jhortly  fall  in  with  an  adverfary,  he  would  give 

proofs 


proofs  of  fuch  prowefs,  as  all  her  anceftort 
irombined  together  vould  have  been  unable  to 
exhibit. 

The  next  day  he  rofe  early;  fent  for  arms  quite 
new  and  fhining  with  extraordinary  luftre;  then 
jxiounted  a  (hewy  charger,  and  fallied  forth  cou- 
rageoufly.— The  only  difficulty  was  to  determine 
ivhither  he  fhould  bend  his  courfe  thus  equipped; 
and  by  what  means  he  fhould  continue  to  acquire 
with  hi»  rib  the  reputation  of  a  gallant  knight.-— 
Not  far  dillant  there  fortunately  vas  a  wood.-<- 
Thither  he  repairs  with  full  fpeed;  ties  up  his 
horfe,  and  looking  round  to  fee  that  he  was  ob- 
ferved  by  nobody,  he  hangs  his  fliield  on  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  with  all  his  force  begins  to 
cxercife  his  fword  upon  it^-r-He  likewife  fhivers 
bis  lance  to  pieces  againfl  a  tree;  after  which  he 
returns  home  with  his  fhield,  all  hacked  and  cut| 
fufpended  from  his  neck. 

His  wife,  as  he  difmounted  from  his  horfe,  came 
to  hold  the  itirrups.  He  commanded  her  to  retire, 
and,  difplaying  his  fhattered  arms,  the  pretended 
evidence  of  his  combat,  obferved,  with  an  air  of 
contempt,  that  the  whple  family  from  which  fhe 
was  fo  vain  of  deducing  her  origin,  could  nor, 
together  united,  have  borne  the  dreadful  alfault 

which 
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nvhicb  hehadjuft  fuflained. — She  made  no  anfweri 
but  went  in  again,  not  a  little  furprized,  however, 
to  fee  his  {hield  battered  as  if  he  had  been  at  a 
tournament,  whilft  neither  knight  nor  horfe  had 
received  a  fcratch. 

The  following  week  our  hero  fallied  ont  again, 
and  with  the  fame  fuccefs.— He  had  even  the  in- 
folence,  on  this  laft  occafion,  when  the  wife  came 
on  his  return  to  afEIl  him  in  getting  off  his  horfe, 
lo  put  her  from  him  rudely  with  his  foot,  as  if  (he 
were  not  fit  to  touch  a  man  of  his  extraordinary 
merit.  The  horfe,  notwithftanding,  had  come 
back  as  frefti  as  when  he  went  out;  the  fword, 
which  was  hacked  like  a  faw,  did  not  ftiew  the 
lead  trace  of  blood,  and  neither  the  helmet  nor 
the  coat  of  mail  appeared  to  have  received  a  fingle 
blow. — All  thefe  circumftances  excited  a  degree 
of  niillrufl:  in  the  wife. — She  ftrongly  fufpeQed  the 
truth  of  thcfc  terrible  combats,  and  to  know  with 
certainty  what  to  think  of  it,  fhe  in  fecret  pro- 
vided herfelf  with  the  arms  of  a  knight,  and  refolved 
to  follow  her  hufband  the  next  time  he  went  out, 
and,  if  podiblc,  to  retaliate  by  fome  kind  of 
artifice. 

He  foon  returned  to  the  wood,  to  difpatch,  as 
he  gave  out,  three  knights,  who  had  dared  him  to 

combat. 
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combat.  The  wife  prefled  him  to  take  fome  at- 
tendants along  with  him,  armed,  if  it  were  only 
to  guard  againft  treachery. — But  this  was  what  he 
would  by  no  means  agree  to;  and  decUred  that  he 
had  confidence  enough  in  his  own  arm  to  meet 
three  men  without  apprehenfion,  or  even  more,  if 
they  had  the  audacity  to  prefent  themfeives  againfl: 
him. — As  foon  as  he  was  gone,  the  wife  made 
hafte  to  arm  herfelf. — She  laced  on  a  coat  of 
mail,  hung  a  fword  by  her  fide,  Hed  a  helmet  on 
her  head,  and  galloped  after  the  braggadocia. 

Already  had  he  reached  the  wood,  where,  with 
a  dreadful  noife,  he  was  paying  away  upon  his 
new  (hield. — The  wife,  at  the  firft  fight,  was  feized 
with  a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  but  compofing  her- 
felf, came  up,  and  addrefled  him  in  the  following 
abrupt  manner  : — **  Slave,  by  what  authority  doft 
thou  come  here  to  cut  down  my  trees,  and  inter- 
rupt my  progrefs  with  this  difagreeable  uproar? 
Is  it  to  put  it  out  of  thy  power  to  give  me  fatis- 
faAion  that  thou  deftroyeft  thy  (hield?  Coward 
as  thou  art,  curfed  be  he  that  does  not  defpife 
thee  as  much  as  I  do !  I  here  arre(t  thee  as  my 
prifoner;  follow  me  inftantly  to  rot  in  one  of  ray 
dungeons/* 

The 
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The  poor  knight  was,  at  this  addrefs,  ready  M 
drop  down  with  fear. — He  found  himfelf  caught 
\vithout  the  leaft  chance  of  efcaping,  and  did  not 
feel  courageous  enough  to  fight.— ^If  a  child  that 
moment  had  advanced  towards  him,  he  durft  not 
have  put   himfclf  on  the  defenfive.     His  fword 
foon  dropped  from  his  hands,  be  tntreated  for- 
givenefs,  and  promifed  never  to  enter  the  wood 
more  during  life;  and  further  offered,  if  he  had 
done  any  damage,  to  make  it  good  an  hundred 
times  over.—**  Bafe-minded  wretch,  to  imagine 
that  gold  can  reprefs  the  indignation,  and  avert 
the  vengeance  of  a  brave  man.     I  fhall   fliorily 
teach  thee  another  language. — Before  we  Icavet 
this  place,  our  quarrel  muft  be  decided  by  arms. 
Quickly  mount  thy  horfe,  and  think  of  defending 
thyfelf,  for  I  never  grant  quarter;  and  I  give  thee 
notice  beforehand,  that  if  thou  art  vanquifhed,  thy 
head   inftantly  flies  off  thy  fliouldcrs."     At  the 
fame  time  (he  lets  fall  afmart  blow  on  his^ helmet. 
The   terrified  wretch   anfwered,  trembling,  that 
he  had  made  a  vow  to  God  never  to  fight,  and 
alked,  if  it  were  not  poflible  by  any  other  means 
to  make  reparation. — He  was  informed  that  there 
was  one  method,  and  one  only,  and  that  was  to 
go  down  on  his  knees  and  afk  pardon,  which  he 
inftantly  complied  with.     When  he  had  rifen  up, 
he  took  the  liberty  of  afldng  the  name  of  his  con- 
queror. 
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queror.— **  Of  what  confequence  is  that  to  you  ? 
However,  I  will  not  conceal  it  from  you,  whimfical 
as  it  is,  and  though  I  am  the  only  one  of  my 
family  that  has  borne  it,  my  name  isBERANCER, 
and  my  bufinefs  is  to  fhame  cowards." 

This  faid,  the  Lady  mounted  her  horfe  again, 
and  rode  ofiF. — On  her  way  was  the  refidence  of  a 
knight,  who  had  long  been  in  love  with  her,  and 
whofe  fuit  till  then  fhe  had  always  reje£led.  But 
now  (he  went  into  his  houfe,  told  him  that  at  laft 
Ihe  accepted  his  vows,  and  even  took  him  home 
behind  her.— Soon  after,  the  hufband  entered, 
affecting  to  put  on  his  ufual  confidence:  When 
his  people  afked  him  the  iffue  of  his  recent  com- 
bat: "  I  am  now  at  length,"  faid  he,  **  going  to 
enjoy  quiet — my  lands  are  entirely  cleared  of  the 
freebooters  that  infefted  them." 

After  he  had  difarmed,  he  went  in  to  give  his 
wife  an  account  of  his  laft  exploit,  and  was  greatly 
furpiized  to  fee  a  man  fitting  by  her  fide  upon 
the  couch,  and  to  obferve  her  embracing  the 
ftranger,  inftead  of  getting  up  to  receive  him. — 
He  began  to  affume  that  imperious  and  threaten- 
ing tone  that  had  become  familiar  to  him,  and 
even  pretended  to  go  and  bring  his  fword. — '*  Hold 
your  peace,"  faid  (he,  **  you  poltroon!  or  if  you 
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dare  fo   much   as  to  breathe,    I  fhall  fend  for 
Beranger  ; — you  know  how  he  treats  cowards." 

That  word  clofed  his  mouth. — He  withdrew  in 
confufion;  and  whatever  liberties  his  wife  indulged 
in  afterwards,  he  durft  not  throw  out  the  lead 
reproach,  left  (he  fhould  publifh  his  adventures 
in  the  foreft. 


COLUMBUS. 


WHEN  .Columbus,  after  having  difcovered 
the  Weltern  hemifphere,  was,  by  order 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  brought  home  from  America 
in  chains,  the  captain  of  the  (hip,  who  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  his  charaQer,  his  know- 
ledge and  abilities,  offered  to  free  him  from  his 
chains,  and  make  his  paffage  as  agreeable  as  pof- 
fible.— But  Columbus  rejeQed  his  friendly  offer, 
faying,  '*  Sir,  I  thank  you;  but  thefe  chains  arc 
the  rewards  and  honour  for  my  fcrvices,  from  ray 
King,  whom  I  have  ferved  as  faithfully  as  my 
God;  and  as  fuch   I  will  carry  them  with  me  to 
my  grave." 

OLD 
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OLD  AGE. 

OLD  Age  is  a  ftage  of  the  human  courfe  which 
every  one  hopes  to  reach ;  it  is  a  period 
jttftly  entitled  to  general  refpeft. — Even  its  fail- 
ings ought  to  be  touched  with  a  gentle  hand.  For 
though  in  every  part  of  life  vexations  occur;  yet, 
in  former  years,  either  bufinefsorpleafure  ferved 
to  obliterate  their  impreOions  to  the  mind. 

Old  age  begins  its  advances  by  difqualifying 
men  either  from  reliDiing  the  one,  or  for  taking 
an  a£iive  part  in  the  other;  while  it  withdraws 
their  accuftomed  fupports,  it  impofes,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  additional  burden  of  growing  infirmities. 

In  the  former  ftages  of  their  journey,  hope 
continued  to  fllatter  them  with  many  a  fair  and 
enticing  profpeft;  but  as  old  age  increafes,  thefe 
illuGons  vanifh.— Life  is  conlrafted  within  a  nar- 
row and  barren  circle. — Year  after  year  fteals 
fomewhat  away  from  their  ftore  of  comfort,— de- 
prives them  of  fome  of  their  ancient  friends, — 
t)lunts  fome  of  their  powers  of  fenfation, — and  in- 
capacitates them  for  fome  fun£iions  of  life. 

O  o  2  The 
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The  querulous  temper,  to  them  imputed,  is  to 
be  confidered  as  a  natural  infirmity,  rather  than 
a  vice;  the  fame  apology  cannot  be  made  for  that 
j)eevifh  difguft  at  the  manners,  and  that  malignant 
cenfure  of  the  enjoyments  of  the  young,  which 
is  fometimes  found  to  accompany  declining  years. 

It  is  too  common  to  find  the  aged  at  declared 
enmity  with  the  whole  fjftem  of  prefent  cuftom 
and  manners;  perpetually  complaining  of  the 
growing  depravity  of  the  world,  and  of  the  afto- 
Difhing  vices  and  follies  of  the  rifing  generation. 
All  things,  according  to  them,  are  rufhing.faft 
into  ruin. — Decency  and  good  order  have  become 
extinft,  ever  fince  that  happy  difcipline,  under 
which  they  fpent  their  youth,  has  palTed  away. 

Former  follies  vanifh,  and  are  forgotten.— 
Thofe  which  are  prefent,  ftrike  obfervation  and 
fharpen  cenfure. — Had  the  depravation  of  the 
world  continued  to  increafein  proportion  to  thofe 
gloomy  calculations,  which,  fo  many  centuries 
part,  have  eftimated  each  race  as  worfe  than  the 
preceding;  by  this  time,  not  one  fpark  of  piety 
and  vinue  mud  have  remained  unextinguifhed 
among  mankind. 

ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 

or 

BISHOP  ATTERBURY. 

TN  the  debates  on  the  occafional  conformity  and 
-^  fchifm  bills,  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  December 
1718,  Lord  Coningfby  fell  foul  of  the  Bifliop  of 
Rochefter,  (Dr.  Atierbury)  for  calling  himfelf  a 
prophet  the  day  before,  and  added — "  As  I  am 
fure  I  have  read  as  much  fcripiure  as  he,  or  any 
Bilhop  of  them  all,  fori  have  found  there  a  pro- 
phet very  like  him,  namely,  Balaam,  who,  like 
that  Right  Reverend,  drove  fo  very  furioufly, 
that  he  conftrained  the  very  afs  he  rode  on  to 
open  his  mouth,  and  reprove  the  madnefs  of  the 
prophet." 

The  Bifliop,  when  his  Lordfliip  had  finiflied 
his  fiery  tranfports,  rofe  up,  -in  a  very  demure  and 
humble  way,  and  thanked  his  Lordfliip  for  the 
notice  he  took  of  him,  which  he  received  as  an 
honour,  it  coming  from  fo  polite  and  noble  a 
Lord,  tho'  accompanied  with  fo  acute  a  refleflion  ; 
that  he  confefled  the  ingenious  Peer  had  wittingly 
and  happily  applied  Balaam  to  him,  a  prophet, 
prieft,  and  preacher,  being  often  promifcuoufly 
ufed;  but  there  ftill  wanted  the  application  of  the 

Afs ; 
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Afs;  and  his  Lordfhip  being  the  only  one  that 
reproved  him,  he  muft  of  neceffity  take  the  Afs 
upon  liimfelf.  From  that  day  his  Lordihip  was 
called  Attcrbury's  Pad. 


THE  CRUELTY 

OF 

PARENTAL  TYRANNY. 

"POLITICIANS  remark,  that  nooppreflBon  is 
-^  fo  heavy  or  lading  as  that  which  is  inflided 
by  the  perverfion  and  exorbitance  of  legal  autho- 
rity. The  robber  may  be  feized,  and  the  invader 
repelled,  whenever  they  are  found;  they  who 
pretend  no  right  but  that  of  force,  may  by  force 
be  puniflied  or  fupprefled.  But  when  plunder 
bears  the  name  of  impoft,  and  murder  is  perpe- 
trated by  a  judicial  fentence,  fortitude  is  intimi- 
dated, and  wifdom  confounded;  refiftance  fhrinks 
from  an  alliance  with  rebellion,  and  the  villain 
remains  fccure  in  the  robes  of  the  magiftrate. 

Equally  dangerous  and  equally  deteftable  are 
the  cruelties  often  exercifed  in  private  families, 
uncfcr  the  venerable  fantiion  of  parental  autho- 
rity; the  power  which  we  are  taught  to  honour 

from 
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from  the  firft  moments  of  reafon;  which  is  guarded 
from  infult  and  violation  by  all  that  can  imprefs 
awe  upon  the  mind  of  man;  and  which  therefore 
may  wanton  in  cruehy  without  controul,  and 
trample  the  bounds  of  right  with  innumerable 
tranfgreOTions,  before  duty  and  piety  will  dare  to 
feek  redrefs,  or  think  thenrfelves  at  liberty  to 
recur  to  any  other  means  of  deliverance  than 
fupplicationsy  by  which  infolence  is  elated,  and 
tears,  by  which  cruelty  is  gratified. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  imagined  by  the  Romans, 
that  no  fon  could  be  the  murderer  of  his  father ; 
and  they  had  therefore  no  punifhraent  appropriated 
to  parricide.  They  feem  likewife  to  have  believed 
with  equal  confidence,  that  no  father  could  be 
cruel  to  his  child;  and  therefore  they  allowed 
every  man  the  fupreme  judicature  in  his  own 
houfe,  and  put  the  lives  of  his  own  offspring  into 
his  hands.  But  experience  informed  them  by 
degrees,  that  they  had  determined  too  haftily  in 
favour  of  human  nature;  they  found  that  inftinft 
and  habit  were  not  able  to  contend  with  avarice 
or  malice;  that  the  neareft  relation  might  be  vio- 
lated; and  that  power,  to  whomfoever  intrufted, 
might  be  ill  employed.  They  were  therefore 
obliged  to  fupply  and  to  change  their  inQitutions; 
to  deter  the  parricide  by  a  new  law,  and  to  trans- 
fer 
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fer  capital  punifiiments  from  the  parent  to  the 

magiflrate. 

There  are  indeed  many  houfes  which  it  is  hn- 
poffible  to  enter  familiarly,  without  difcovering 
that  parents  are  by  no  means  exempt  from  the 
intoxications  of  dominion  ;  and  that  he  who  is  in 
'  no  danger  of  hearing  remonftrances  but  from  his 
own  confcience,  will  feldom  be  long  without  the 
art  of  controlling  his  conviftions,  and  modifying 
juftice,  by  his  own  will. 

If  in  any  fituaiion  the  heart  were  inacceflible 
to  malignity,  it  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  fufficiently 
fecured  by  parental  relation.  To  have  voluntarily 
become  to  any  being  the  occafion  of  its  exiftence, 
produces  an  obligation  to  make  that  exiftence 
happy.  To  fee  hclplefs  infancy  ftretching  out  her 
hands,  and  pouring  out  her  cries,  in  teftimony  of 
dependence,  without  any  powers  to  alarm  jea- 
louTy,  or  any  guilt  to  alienate  afFcftion,  muft 
furely  awaken  lendcrnefs  in  every  human  mind; 
and  tendernefs  once  excited  will  be  hourly  in- 
creafcd  by  the  natural  contagion  of  felicity,  by 
the  repercuflion  of  communicated  pleafure,  by 
the  confcioufnefs  of  the  dignity  of  benefaction. 

I  be- 
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I  believe  no  generous  or  benevolent  man  can 
fee  the  vileft  animal  courting  his  regard,  and 
ihrinking  at  his  anger,  playing  his  gambols  of  de- 
light before  bim^  calling  on  him  in  diftrefs,  and 
fljing  to  bim  in  danger,  without  more  kindneTs 
than  he  can  perfuade  himfelf  to  feel  for  the  wild 
and  unfocial  inhabitants  of  the  air  and  water. 

We  naturally  endear  toourfelves  thofe  to  whom 
we  impart  any  kind  of  pleafure,  becaufe  we  ima- 
gine their  affedion  and  efteem  fecured  to  us  by 
the  benefits  which  they  receive. 

There  is,  indeed,  another  method  by  which  the 
pride  of  fuperiority  may  be  likewife  gratified. — 
He  that  has  extingui(hed  all  the  fenfations  of 
humanity,  and  has  no  longer  any  fatisfa6lion  in 
the  refledion  that  he  is  loved  as  the  diftributor  of 
happinefs^  may  pleafe  himfelf  with  exciting  terror 
astheinflifiorof  pain;  he  may  delight  his  folitudc 
with  contemplating  the  extent  of  his  power,  and 
the  force  of  his  commands,  in  imagining  the  de- 
fires  that  flutter  on  the  tongue  which  is  forbidden 
to  utter  them,  or  the  difcontent  which  preys  on 
the  heart  in  which  fear  confines  it;  he  may  amufc 
himfelf  with  new  contrivances  of  deteftion,  multi- 
plications of  prohibition,  and  varieties  of  punifli- 
ments,  and  fwell  with  exultation  when  he  confiders 
P  p  how 


how  little  of  the  homage  that  he  receives  he  owcf 
to  choice. 

That  princes  of  this  charafler  have  been  knovD, 
the  hiltory  of  all  abfolute  kingdoms  will  inform  us; 
and  fince,  as  Ariftotle  obferves,  **  the  government 
of  a  family  is  naturally  monarchial,  it  is,  likeotheic 
monarchies,  too  often  arbitrarily  admihiftered.— 
The  regal  and  parental  tyrant  differ  only  in  cbe 
extent  of  their  dominions,  and  the  number  of 
their  (laves.  The  fame  paflions  caufe  the  fame 
miferies;  except  that  feldom  any  prince,  however 
defpotic,  has  fo  far  (haken  off  all  awe  of  the  pub- 
lic eye,  as  to  venture  upon  thofe  freaks  of  injof- 
tice  which  are  fome times  indulged  under  the 
fecrecy  of  a  private  dwelling.  Capricious  in- 
jun£lions,  partial  decifions,  unequal  allotment, 
diftributions  of  reward  not  by  merit,  but  by 
fancy,  and  punifhments  regulated  not  by  the  de- 
gree of  the  offence,  but  by  the  humour  of  the 
judge,  are  too  frequent  where  no  power  is  known 
but  that  of  a  father. 

That  he  delights  in  the  mifery  of  others  na 
man  will  confefs,  and  yet  what  other  motive  can 
make  a  father  cruel?  The  King  may  be  inftiga- 
ted  by  one  man  to  the  deftruflion  of  another;  he 
may  fometimes  think  himfelf  endangered  by  the 

virtues 
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virtues  of  a  fubjeQ;  he  may  dread  the  fuccefsful 
general  or  the  popular  orator;  his  avarice  may 
point  out  golden  conBfcations;  and  his  guilt  may 
whifper  that  he  can  only  be  Jecure  by  jcutti-ng  ofF 
all  power  of  revenge. 

But  what  can  a  parent  hope  irom  the  oppreflion 
of  thofe  who  were  born  to  his  proteftion,  of  thofe 
who  can  difturb  him  with  no  competition,  who 
can  enrich  him  with  no  fpoils?  Why  cowards  arc 
cruel  may  be  eafily  difcovered;  but  for  what  rea- 
fon,  not  mor£  infamous  than  cowardice,  can  that 
man  jdelight  in  opprelCon  who  has  nothing  to  fear  ? 

The  unjuflifiable  feverity  of  a  parent  is  loaded 
with  this  aggravation,  that  thofe  whom  be  injures 
are  always  in  his  fight.  The  injuftice  of  a  prince 
is  often  exercifcd  upon  thofe  of  whom  he  never 
had  any  perfonal  or  particular  knowledge;  and 
the  fcntence  which  he  pronounces,  whether  of 
foanifliment,  imprifonment,  or  death,  removes 
from  his  view  the  man  whom  he  condemns. — But 
the  domeftic  oppreflbr  dooms  himfelf  to  gaze  upon 
thofe  faces  which  he  clouds  with  terror,  and  with 
forrow;  and  beholds  every  moment  the  effeft  of 
his  own  barbarities.  He  that  can  bear  to  give 
continual  pain  to  thdfe  who  furround  him,  and 
fan  walk  with  fatisfaflion  in  the  gloom  of  his  own 
P  p  2  prefence; 
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prerence;  he  that  can  fee  fubmiffivc  miftry  with. 
out  relenting,  and  meet  without  emotion  the  eye 
that  implores  mercy,  or  demands  juftice,  will 
fcarccly  be  amended  by  remohftrancc  or  admo« 
nition;  he  has  found  means  of  ftopping  the  ave- 
nues of  tendernefs,  and  arming  his  heart  againft 
the  force  of  reafon. 

Even  though  no  confideration  fhould  be  paid 
to  the  great  law  of  focial  beings,  by  which  every 
individual  is  commanded  to  confuh  the  happinefs 
of  others,  yet  the  harfh  parent  is  lefs  to  be  vindi- 
caitd  than  any  other  criminal,  becaufe  he  lefs 
provides  for  the  happinefs  of  himfelf.  Every 
man.  however  little  he  loves  others,  would  wil- 
lingly be  loved;  every  man  hopes  to  live  long, 
and  therefore  hopes  for  that  time  at  which  he  (hall 
fmk  back  to  imbecility,  and  muft  depend  for  eafe 
and  cheerful nefs  upon  the  ofBcioufnefs  of  others. 
But  how  has  he  obviated  the  inconveniences  of 
old  age,  who  alienates  from  him  the  affillance  of 
liis  children,  and  whofc  bed  muft  be  furrounded 
in  his  lafl  hours,  in  the  hours  of  langour  and  de- 
jetiion,  of  impatience  and  of  pain,  by  flrangers 
to  whom  his  life  is  indifferent,  or  by  enemies,  to 
whom  his  death  is  dcfirable. 

Piety 
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Piety  will,  indeed,  in  good  minds  overcome 
provocations,  and  thofe  who  have  beefn  harrafled 
by  brutality  will  forget  the  injuries  which  they 
have  fuffered,  fo  far  as  to  perform  the  lall  duties 
with  alacrity  and  zeal.  But  furely  no  refentment 
can  be  equally  painful  with  kindnefs  thus  unde« 
ferxcd,  nor  can  fevererpunifhment  be  imprecated 
upon  a  man  not  wholly  loil;  in  meannefs  and  flu* 
pidity,  than  through  the  tedioufnefs  of  decrepi- 
tude, to  be  reproached  by  the  kindnefs  of  his  own 
children,  to  receive  not  the  tribute,  but  the  alms 
of  attendance,  and  to  owe  every  relief  of  bis 
miferies,  not  to  gratitude,  but  to  mercy. 


A  MORNING  HYMN. 

GOD  of  my  life,  this  early  dawn 
I  dedicate  to  thee : 
As  thou  haft  been,  fo  may'ft  thou  ftill 
My  kind  protestor  be. 

When  cover'd  by  the  midnight  gloom, 
And  veird  in  (hades  of  night; 

Thou,  Lord,  my  watchful  guardian  was, 
And  kept  me  in  thy  fight. 


The 
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The  curtains  of  Almighty  iove 

Were  drawn  around  my  bed; 
And  while  I  flept,  thy  providences 

Its  bleflings  on  me  (hed. 

Thy  love  deferves  my  heft  returns 

Of  gratitudie  and  praife; 
And  while  I  live,  I  fhall  delight 

To  thee  my  voice  to  raife, 

Blefs  God,  my  foul,  whofe  powV  divine 

Has  thy  proteQion  been; 
Who  has  thy  life  fccur'd  from  ills. 

Which  were  by  thee  unfeen^ 

As  each  return  of  day  declares 

The  greatnefs  of  thy  love; 
So  moy  each  day  my  thanks  renew. 

And  giatitude  improve. 

This  day  fafe  guard  me,  O  my  God, 

From  every  outward  ill; 
Preferve  my  health,  relieve  my  wants, 

My  foul  with  comfort  fill. 

Againft  umptation  I  would  guard, 
And  flee  the  paths  of  fin; 

May 
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May  Satan's  pow'r  be  broke  without. 
And  ev'ry  luft  within. 

With  thankful  praife  for  mercies  paft, 
I  leave  mylclf  with  Thee: 

O!  may  I  of  thy  grace  partake. 
And  thy  great  goodnefs  fee. 

And  may  I  carefully  purfue 
Whatever  \s  juft  and  right, 

That  I  may  always  be  approved 
In  my  Creator's  fight. 


PARENTAL  AFFECTION. 

CORNELIA,  a  Roman  Lady  of  exemplary 
virtue,  was  left  a  widow  with  twelve  children, 
but  only  three  of  the  twelve  arrived  at  years  of 
maturity :  one  daughter,  whom  fhe  married  to  the 
fecond  Scipio  Africanus;  and  two  fons,  whom  (he 
fo  carefully  inftrufted,  that  though  born  with  the 
mod  happy  geniufes  and  difpofitions,  it  was  judged 
that  they  were  dill  more  indebted  to  education 
than  nature 

A  Campanian  Lady,  who  was  very  rich,  and 
ilill  fonder  of  pomp  and  fhew,  in  a  vifit  to  Cor- 

nelia» 
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nelia,  having  difplayed  her  diamonds,  pearl«»  tnc3l 
richeft  jewels,  earneftly  defired  Conielia  tol^m 
her  fee  her  jewels  alfo.     This  amiable  Lady  di- 
verted the   converfation  to  another  fubjed,  till 
the  return  of  her  fons  from  the  public  fchools.— — 
When  they  entered   their  mother's  apartmentSt 
Ihe  faid  to  her  vifitor,  pointing  to  them,  "  Thef^ 
are  my  jewels,  and  the  only  ornaments  I  admire  5 
and  fuch  ornaments,  which  are  the  ftrength  ai^^ 
fupport  of  fociety,  add  a  brighter  iuftre  to  tl^^ 
fair  than  all  the  jewels  of  theeaft.** 


.  THE 

HAPPY  STATE. 

I. 

IN  fearch  of  happinefs  in  vain, 
How  oft  poor  mortals  rove; 
Attend,  be  taught,  let  reafon  reign ! 

You'll  find  it  fix'd  in  love! 
Let  each  unruly  thought  fubfide. 
That  late  opprefs'd  the  mind ; 
Seek  one  dear  objeS;  there  confide, 
If  happinefs  you'd  find. 


II.  Un. 


1 
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IL 

Unnumbered  ills  (a  ghaftly  train!) 

On  diffipation  wait. 
Unthinking  youth  oft  feels  the  pang. 

But  feels  it  when  too  late : 
Difpel  thofe  falfe  deftruftive  fires. 

Their  tranfient  charms  difperfe; 
A  flave  no  more  to  bafe  defires, 

Obferve  the  bleft  reverfe. 

Ill- 

The  bright  Eliza  Heaven  ordain'd. 

The  young  Palemon's  fhare; 
In  him,  the  nymph  defpotic  reign'd. 

As  he  within  the  fair: 
With  him  each  joy,  each  care  (he  knows^ 

And  bears  an  equal  part ; 
From  her  dear  bread  fweet  comfort  flows. 

Flows  truly  from  the  heart. 

IV. 

In  mutual  love,  fupremely  bleft, 

No  anxious  fears  intrude; 
For  aught  that  cou'd  alarm  their  reft, 

By  virtue  is  fubdu'd : 

Qq  To 
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To  Hymen  then  your  tribute  pay, 
Embrace  their  envy'd  fate ; 

Connubial  love  (hall  truth  repay, 
And  crown  the  HAPPY  STATE. 


ANECDOTE 

ON 

A  DIVINE'S  PROCURING  A  LIVING^ 

A  NOBLEMAN,  before  a  numerous  aflemb  ^^ 
told  a  worthy  Divine,  who  was  folicilf  ^^ 
him  for  a  Living  then  vacam,  and  in  his  Lof^ 
fhip's  difpofal,  "  No,  no,  DoQor,  talk  no  more  ^^ 
it;  but  prithee,  man,  learn  to  dance."  The  Dofto^^ 
not  at  all  abafhed,  fmilingly  replied,  "he  fliou/^ 
be  incorrigible  not  to  improve  with  his  Lordihip 
for  an  inftruflor,  who  had  long  taught  him  to 
dance  attendance."     "  Have  I  fo,  DoClor?"  fays 
the  Earl,  **  then  even  take  the  Living,  and  my 
daughter  Sophy  fhall  teach  you  to  turn  out  your 
toes."    The  company  laughed,  but  the  Do61ar 
Nbad  moft  reafon. 


ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 


OF 


The  prince  of  CONTL 

THE  Prince  of  Conti  being  highly  pleafed  with 
the  intrepid  behaviour  of  a  grenadier,  at  the 
fiege  of  Philipfburgh,  in  1734,  threw  him  his  purfe, 
excufing  the  fmallnefs  of  the  fum  it  contained^  as 
being  too  poor  a  rew^ird  for  his  courage. 

Next  morning  the  grenadier  went  to  the  Prince 
with  a  couple  of  diamond  rings,  and  other  jewels 
of  conGderable  value.  **  Sir/'  faid  he,  **  the  gold 
I  found  in  your  purfe,  I  fuppofe  you  intended 
for  me;  but  thefe  I  bring  back  to  you,  having  no 
claim  to  them."  **  You  have  doubly  deferved 
ihem  by  your  bravery,  (faid  the  Prince)  and  by 
your  howefty,  therefore  they  are  yours." 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

SWIFT  AND  ADDISON. 

ONE  evening,  during  a  tele  a  iefe  converfation 
between   Addifon  and  Swift,   the  various 
.charaQ^ers  in  fcripture  were  canvaffed,  and  their 

Q  q  2  merits 
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merits  and  demerits  were  fully  difcufled.     Swi/^'« 
favourite,  however,  v^as  Jofeph,   while  Addifon 
contended  ftrongly  for  the  amiable  Jonathan.-*-* 
The  dilpute  latted  (ome  time,  when  the  Author  o^ 
Caio  obferved,  that  it  was  very  fortunate  they 
wcic  alone,  as  the  character  which  he  had  beerB 
praifing  lo  warmly  was  the  name-fake  of  Swift, 
while  the  other,  of  which  Swift  had  been  fo  laviDi 
in   his   commendations,    was  the  name-fake  of 
Addilon. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

An  highwayman. 

HAWKE,  the  noted  Highwayman,  being  one 
evening  on  the  look  out,  flopped  a  gende- 
man,  and  bade  him  deliver.  The  gentleman 
protefted  he  had  no  money,  and  was  Hying  from 
his  creditors,  in  order  to  avoid  a  gaol.  Hawke> 
pitying  his  unhappy  fituation,  alked  him  how  much 
would  relieve  his  wants?  He  was  anfwered  thirty 
guineas.  He  then  direSed  the  gentleman  to  go 
to  a  houfe  not  far  off,  and  wait  till  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  he  would  bring  him  fomething 
that  would  relieve  him;  accordingly,  bcfo^^e  the 

time 


^^^e  expired.  Hav^ke  made  his  appearance ;  and^ 
^^  >  the  no  (mall  joy  of  tlie  gentleman,  made  him  a 
P^cleru  of  fifty  guinea^;  adding,  ''  Sir,  I  prefent 
^nisto  you  with  all  my  heart,  wifliing  you  well:— - 
Vou  are  welcome  to  it."  Upon  which  Hawke 
^ook  his  leave,  and  went  away  immediately^ 


/  ANECDOTE 

OF 

The  chevalier  BAYARD. 

IN  the  w^ar  carried  on  by  Louis  XII.  of  France, 
againft  the  Venetians,  the  town  of  Brefcia 
being  taken  by  ftorm,  and  abandoned  by  the  foU 
dicrs,  fufFered,  for  feven  days,  all  the  diftreffesof 
cruelty  and  avarice.  No  houfe  efcaped  but  that 
where  the  Chevalier  Bayard  was  lodged.  At  his 
entrance,  the  miftrefs,  a  woman  of  figure,  fell  at 
his  feet,  and  deeply  fobbing,  cried,  "  Oh!  my 
Lord,  fave  my  life;  fave  the  honour  of  my  daugh- 
ters." *'  Take  courage,  Madam,"  faid  the  Che- 
valier, '•*  your  life  and  their  honour  fhall  be  fecure 
while  I  have  life." 

The  two  young  ladies,    brought   from  their 
hiding-place,  were  prefented  to  him;   and   the 

family 
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family,  thus  rf-united,  bellowed  their  whole  at* 
Cention  on  their  deliverer.  J^  dangerous  wound 
he  had  receivel,  ga\  them  anopportuDity  to  cj^^ 
prefs  their  zeaK  Th.y  employed  a  notable  fiu> 
geon;  they  attended  him  by  turn,  day  and  night; 
and  when  he  could  bear  to  be  amufed,  they  en- 
tertained him  with  concerts  of  mufic. 

Upon  the  day  fixed  for  his  departure,  the  mo« 
ther  faid  to  him,  •'  To  your  goodnefs,  my  Lord, 
we  owe  our  lives,  and  to  you,  all  we  have,  belongs 
by  right  of  war;  but  we  hope,  from  your  fignal 
benevolence,  that  this  flight  tribute  will  content 
you,"  placing  upon  the  table  an  iron  coffer  full  of 
money.  "  What  is  the  fum?"  faid  the  Chevalier. 
**  My  Lord,"  anfwered  flie,  trembling,  "  no  more 
than  two  thouraud  five  hundred  ducats, — all  that 
we  have;  but  if  more  be  ncceflary,  we  will  try 
our  friends."  **  Madam,"  faid  he,  "  I  fliall  never 
forget  your  kindnefs,  more  precious  in  my  eyes 
than  one  hundred  thoufand  ducats.  Take  back 
your  nionL-y,  and  depend  always  on  me."  "  My 
good  Lou,  you  kill  me,  to  refufe  this  fmall  fum; 
take  it  wiiiy  as  a  mark  of  your  friendfliip  to  my 
fan-iily."  **  Well,"  faid  he,  **  fince  it  will  oblige 
you,  I  take  the  money;  but  give  me  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  bidding  adieu  to  your  amiable  daughters." 
They  came  to  him  \vith  looks  of  regard  and  affec- 
tion. 
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tion.  **  Ladies,"  faid  he,  **  the  imprefiion  you 
have  made  on  my  heart  will  never  wear  out.^* 
WhatTeturn  to  make  I  know  not,  for  men  of  my 
profeffion  are  feldom  opulent;  but  here  are  two 
thoufand  five  hundred  ducats,  of  which  the  gene<- 
rofity  of  your  mother  has  given  nie  the  difpofal : 
accept  them  as  a  marriage  prefent;  and  may  your 
happinefs  in  marriage  equal  your  merit." 

"  Flower  of  chivalry,"  cried  the  mother,  "  May 
the  God  who  fulFered  death  for  us,  reward  you 
here  and  hereafter." 


An  anecdote 

OF 

SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE. 

HE  following  is  as  ftriking  an  inftance  of 
profound   policy,    as  perhaps  (lands  upon 
record  in  the  annals  of  any  nation. 


T 


Sir  Robert  Walpple  having  fome  point  to  carry 
in  which  the  Bifliops  were  interefted,  expefted 
powerful  oppofition  from  that  quarter.  The  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury  was  indebted  to  him  en- 
tirely for  his  exaltation ;  and  as  he  had  often  made 

,  the 
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the  warmeft  proteftations  of  gratitude,  3ir  Rob^ 
now  refolved  to  put  him  to  the  teft.    . According^lf 
he  fent  for  him  a  few  days  before  he  intend^^ 
bringing  his  bill  into  the  Houfe,  and  told  him  ^^ 
had  a  favour  to  requeft.     The    Prelate  repli^"' 
"  He  need  only  afk  to  obtain  any  thing  in  t^^* 
power  to  grant."     Sir  Robert  then  defired  that  •^^ 
would  clofely  confine  himfelf  tohis  palace  on  fu^-^ 
a  day,  and  give  him  leave  to  aflign  what  reaf^^^^ 
he  thought  proper  for  fuch  proceeding. 

The  Archbifhop  promifedto  obferve  his  patro*^^ 
injunflion  faithfully:  and  this  profound  politici^**-  ^' 
on  the  day  of  his  confinement,  caufed  a  report       '^^ 
be  fpread  that  his  Grace  of  Canterbury  was  fi»-  ^" 
denly  taken  ill,  and  even  lay  at  the  point  ofdea^C-^* 
He  then  introduced  his  bill;  and  as  every  one      ^^: 
the  lawn  fleeve  gentry,  from  their  expe£lation     -^^^ 
preferment,  wiflied  to  pleafe  him,  the  bill  pafl^^^ 
without  difficulty. 


FINIS. 


GOLLEGTION 

Of   INTCRE^Ti;)^ 

Aiuecdotes,  Memoirs^  &€• 


ANECDOTE 

OF  LADY  RACHEL  kUSSEX. 

rO  woman  ever  united  xhore  real  fortitude 
'  with  fo  much  tenclernef^  and  i'c^ling  a$  this 
lriou$  chara6ier. 


he  was  the  nioft  affe^lionat^  pf  wives;  and  yet 
fufficient  lirength  ofiinind  tp  t^akiC  off  the  prp« 
lipgs  at  the  trial  of  her  ilUiftripu^  bufband* 
d  Ruflel,  no  other  perfon  b^ing  p$nnitted> 
in  inhuman  Judge»  tp  ufe  4  penpr  pcnci,l  pp 
occafion.  And  many  ye^ar^  tf^^^r,  when  Cbe 
in  a  very  advanced  age,  her  twp  daughters, 
DucheiTes  of  Bedford  and  Devo^lhire^  hap- 
ing  to  lie-in  juft  at  the  fame  time,  one  of  them 
B  died 
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died  in  child  bed,  and  the  affliaed'miKber  beii^ 
a  few  days  afterwards  with  her  only  furvmng 
daughter,  was  (Iridly  queftioned  by  her  at  to  the 
health  of  her  filler,  of  whofe  fate  flie  had  tomi 
fufpicion ;  when  this  venerable  and  heroic  woman, 
calling  forth  all  her  ftrength  of  mind,  to  prevem 
the  (hock,  which  muft  have  been  dangerous  at 
fuch  a  period,  aflumed  a  fmile,  and  faid,  *<  Make 
yourfelf  eafy,  my  dear,  I  have  kifs'd  your  fitter 
out  of  bed  to-day/*  This  was  literally  true,  for 
flie  had  kiifed  her  in  her  coffin. 


ANECDOTE  of  BISHOP  BURNET. 

BISHOP  Burnet  was  famous  for  that  abfeoce 
of  thought  which  conftitutes  the  chara&er 
which  the  French  call  Vciourdie.  All  the  world 
knows,  that  in  Paris,  about  the  year  1680,  feve« 
ral  ladies  of  quality  were  imprifoned^  on  fufpicion 
of  prafliOng  a  concealed  nethod  of  poifoning; 
and,  among  the  reft,  the  Countefs  of  Soiflbns, 
niece  of  Cardinal  Mazarine,  and  mother  of  the 
famous  warrior  Prince  Eugene,  of  Savoy.  In  the 
latter  end  of  Queen  Ann's  reign,  when  that 
Prince  came  over  to  England,  Biffiop  Burnet, 
whofe  curioGty  was  as  great  as  that  of  any  wonEian 
in  the  kingdom,  begged  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 

borough. 
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borough,  that  be  might  have  tlie  ratisfaSion  of 
being  in  company  with  a  perfon,  whofe '  fame 
refounded  through  all  Europe.  The  Duke  com* 
plied  with  his  requeft,  on  condition  that  he  would 
be  upon  his  guard  againft  faying  any  thing  that 
might  give  difguft;  and  he  was  invited  to  dine 
with  the  Prince  and  other  company  at  Marlbo- 
rough Houfe.  The  Bifhop,  mindful  of  the  cau- 
tion^ refoived  to  (It  filent  and  incognito  during  the 
whole  entertainment;  and  might  have  kept  his 
refolution,  had  not  Prince  Eugene,  feeing  him 
a  dignified  Clergyman,  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
a(k  him  who  he  was.  He  was  no  fooner  informed 
that  it  was  Dr.  Burnet,  of  whom  he  had  often 
heard,  than  he  addrefled  himfelf  to  the  Bifhop, 
and,  among  other  queftiohs,  a(ked  him  how  long 
it  was  fince  he  left  Paris?  Burnet,  fluttered  by 
this  unexpeQed  addrefs,  and  ftill  more  perplexed 
by  an  eager  defire  to  give  the  fatisfa6tion  defired, 
atifwered  with  precipitation,  that  he  could  not 
recoUefi  the  year,  but  it  was  at  the  time  when 
the  Countefs  of  Soiflbns  was  imprifoned.  He 
bad  fcarce  pronounced  thefe  words,  when  his 
eyes  meeting  thofe  of  the  Duke's,  he  inflantly 
recognizied  his  blunder,  and  was  deprived  of  all 
the  difcretion  he  had  leA.  He  redoubled  his 
error,  by  a&ing  pardon  of  his  Highnefs :  he  ftared 

B  a  wildly 
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wildly  around,  aod^  feeing  the  whole  oonipany 
embarraffed,  and  out  of  couolenaiicc,  wtircd  in 
the  utxBoft  confufion. 


ANECDOTJB 

As  tekaed  by  Him/Uf. 

IPf  Portugal  he  had  been  pofted,  with  a  body  of 
fix  thoufand  BritiQi  and  Tome  Portugueze  fol- 
diers,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  to  difpute  the 
paffage  of  that  river  with  the  whole  Spanifti  army. 
The  renowned  Count  de  Lippe,  the  GeneraliflKmo 
of  all  the  force6  and  auxiliaries  of  Portugal,  found 
every  delay  he  could  throw  in  the  way  of  the 
enemy,  of  fo  much  importance,  that  he  itnt  poli- 
tivc  orders  to  difpute  the  pafs  to  the  laft  man. — 
If  he  found  it  impofCble  to  withitand  the  enemy, 
he  was  to  abandon  to  them  his  camp,  his  artillery, 
and  provifions,  excepting  as  much  of  the  latter  as 
his  men  could  carry  at  their,  backs,  and  retrea^t 
as  flowly  as  he  could  to  the  mountains  on  his  left, 
from  whence  he  wa&  to  join  the  main  army  in  fmall 
deucKments.  The  Count  accompanied  the  order 
with  thefe  word»^  "  X  Huqw  to  what  a  tude^  trial 
I  expofc  the  feelings  of  a,  g;allant  officer,  when  I 
order  him  to  abandon  his  camp  to  the  enemy; 

but 
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.bot  ih€  Bftmr^ol  the  fervice  re^uir^i  fiich  ai«crt- 
fioe.  Do  you  €X€Cute  the  orders,  I  will  lake 
meafurcft  on  myfelf,  and  jaftify  you  in  the  fight 
oC  the  woipld. 


PROSPERITY  and  ADVERSITY. 

AN  ALLEGORY. 

PROSPERITY  and  Adverfity,  the  daughters 
of  Providence,  were  fent  to  the  houfe  of  a 
rich  Phoenician  merchant,  named  Velafco,  whofe 
.refidence  was  at  Tyre,  the  capital  city  of  that 
kingdom*  Profperity,  the  eldeft,  was  beautiful 
as  the  morning,  and  chearful  as  the  fpring;  but 
Adverfity  was  forrowful  and  ill-favoured. 

Velafco  bad  two  fons,  Fd  ix,  and  Uranio.  They 
wece.  both  bred  lo  commerce,  though  liberally 
educaiedi  and  bad  lived ;  together  from  their  in- 
fancy in  the  ftriQeft  harmony  and  friendfhip. — 
But  l0vei^  before  whom  all  the  s^^ons  of  the 
(qvX  anc  as  the  tiace&of  a  Oiip.upon  the  ocean, 
i4ik6  rcmaioa  only}  for  a  mon^ent,  threatened  in 
an  cvtil  hour  to  fct  them  at  variance;  for  both 
wece  bepome.  ejngDOured  with,  the  beauties  of 
Piofpe^ifty*  The  ftympb,  lik.e  one  of  the  daugb- 
ters  ef  men,  gaye  encouragement  to  each  by 

turns; 
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mrns;  bui|  to  avoid  a  particulardcclaration,  ihe 
avowed  a  refolution  never  to  marry,  unlels  her 
fitter,  from  whom  (he  faid  it  was  tmpoffible  tor 
her  to  be  long  feparated,  was  married  at  the 
(ame  time. 

Velafcoy  who  was  no  ftranger  to  the  pafl^onsot 
his  fons,  and  who  dreaded  every  thing  from  theiX 
violence,  to  prevent  confequences,  obliged  thcts^y 
by  his  authority,  to  decide  their  pretenfions  ^1 
lots;  each  previoufly  engaging,  by  a  folemn  oaa.'^^ 
to  marry  the  nymph  that  fhould  fall  to  his  (ba.^^^ 
The  lots  were  accordingly  drawn;  and  Profper:^^ 
became  the  wife  of  Felix,  and  Adveriity  ^ 
Uranio. 

Soon  after  the  celebration  of  thefe  nuptia  -^ 
Velafco  died,  having  bequeathed  to  his  eldeft  fc::^ 
Felix,  the  houfe  wherein  he  dwelt^  together  wi^^' 
the  greateft  part  of  his  large  fortune  and  effeds. 

The  huflband  of  Profperity  was  fo  tranfportecf 
with  the  gay  difpofition  and  enchanting  beauties  , 
of  his  bride,  that  he  cloathed  her  in  gold  and  fil« 
ver,  and  adorned  her  with  jewels  of  ineftimable 
value.  He  built  a  palace  for  her  in  the  woods; 
lie  turned  rivers  into  his  garden,  and  beautified 
their  banks  >vith  temples  and  pavilions.  He  en- 
tertained 
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ttained  at  hir  uble  the  Nobles  cf  die  tatid^ 
dighting  tbeir  ears  with  roufic,  and  their  eyes 
rith  mignificence.  But  his  kindred  he  beheld  as 
trangeiS)  and  the  companions  of  his  youth  pafled 
y  him  unregarded.  His  brother  alfo  became 
Ueful  in  his  fight,  and  in  procefs  of  time  he 
nnmanded  the  doors  of  his  houfe  to  be  (htu 
;ainfthim« 

JBut  as  the  ftream  flows  from  its  channel,  and 
^s  itfelf  among  the  vallies,  unlefs  confined  by 
nks»  fo  alfo  will  the  current  of  fortune  be  diffi<- 
Led,  unlefs  bounded  by  oeconomy.  In  a  few 
ears  the  efiate  of  Felix  was  wafted  by  extrava* 
race,  his  merchandize  failed  him  by  negledt 
d  his  effeds  were  feized  by  the  mercilels  hands 
crreditors.  He  applied  himfelf  for  fupport  to 
^  Nobles  and  great  men  whom  he  had  feafted 
d  made  prefents  to;  but  his  voice  was  as  the 
ace  of  a  ftranger,  and  they  remembered  not  his 
-^.  The  friends  whom  he  had  negleded,  de- 
1^  him  in  their  turn ;  bts  wife  alfo  infuited  him^ 
^d  turned  her  back  upon  him  and  fled.  Yet 
^a  his  heart  fo  bewitched  with  her  forceries,  that 
^  purfued  her  with  entreaties,  till  by  her  hafte 
c  abandon  him,  her  mafic  fell  off,  anddifcovered 
0  him  a  face  as  withered  and  deformed,  as  before 
(  had  appeared  youthful  and  engaging* 

What 
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'  W^at  'became  of  bim  ftFtenv^ch,  trMiiMii^O^' 
not  relate  witb  cenainty.  It  ^  bdievefl  Ait  kt 
fled  into  Egypt,  and  li^ed  piieeiarioufl)r -ofc 'the 
fcanty  benevolence  of  a  (ew  friends,  K^oliaA  not 
totally  deferted  him  and  that  he  died  in  a  4hort 
time,  wretched  and  in  exile. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Uranio,  who,  if  we  hiai^ 
already  obferved,  had  been  driven  out  of  doors 
by  his  brother  Felix.  AdverfRy,  tbooghlatelul 
to  his  heart,  and  a  fpefire  to  hu  eyes,  Was  the 
eonftant  attendant  upon  his  fteps;  and  to  aggra* 
vate  his  forrow,  he  received  certain  iMettigence 
that  his  richeft  veflel  was  taken  by  a  Sardinian 
pirate;  that  another  was  loft  upon  the  Lyhiati 
Syrtes;  and  to  compleat  all,  that  the  banker  with 
whom  the  greateft  part  of  his  ready  money  was 
entrufted,  had  deferted  his  creditors,  and  retired 
into  Sicily.  Collcfting,  therefore,  the  fmali  re- 
mains of  his  fortune,  he  bid  adieu  to  Tyre,  and, 
led  by  Adverfity  through  unfrequented  roads, 
and  forefts  overgrown  with  thickets,  he  came  at 
lait  to  a  fmall  village  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain.-— 
Here  they  took  up  their  abode  for  fome  time ;  and 
Adverfity,  in  return  for  all  the  anxiety  he  had 
fufFered,  foftening  the  fevcrity  of  her  looks,  ad- 
miniftered  to  him  the  moll  faithful  counfel,  wean- 
ing his  heart  from  the  immoderate  love  off  earthly 

things, 
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tlungs,  and  teaching  him  to  revere  th6  Gods,  and 
to  place  his  vhole  truft  and  happinefs  in  their 
government  and  protedion.  She  humanized  his 
Coul,  made  him  modeft  and  humble;  taught  him 
to  compaffionate  the  diflrefs  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tureSi  and  inclined  him  to  relieve  them. 

"  I  am  fent  (faid  file)  by  the  Gods,  to  thofe 
alone  whom  they  love ;  for  I  not  only  train  them 
tipi  by  my  fevere  difcipline,  to  future  glory,  but 
alfo  prepare  them  to  receive,  with  a  greater  rellfli, 
all  fuch  moderate  enjoyments  as  are  not  incon- 
fiftent  with  this  probatory  fiate*  As  the  fpider, 
when  aflailed,  feeks  flielter  in  its  inmoft  web,  fo 
the  mind  which  I  affli6l  contra6ts  its  wandering 
thoughts,^nd  flies  for  happinefs  to  itfelf.  It  was 
I  who  raifed  the  chara6iers  of  Cato,  Socrates,  and 
Timoleon,  to  fo  divine  a  height,  and  fet  them  up 
as  guides  and  examples  to  every  future  age.-— 
Profperity,  my  fmiling,  but  treacherous  fifter,  too 
frequemly  delivers  thofe  whom  fixe  has  feduced  to 
be  fcourged  by  her  cruel  followers,  Anguifli  and 
Defpair;  while  Adverfity  never  fails  to  lead  thofe 
who  will  be  inftruQed  by  her  to  the  blifsful  habi- 
tations of  Tranquillity  and  Content." 

Uranio  liftened  to  her  words  with  great  atten- 
tion; and  as  he  looked  earneftly  on  her  face,  the 

C  deformity 
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deformity  of  it  feemcd  infenfibly  ta  decreate.-^ 
By  gentle  degrees  his  averfion  to  her  abated ;  and, 
at  laft,  he  gave  himfelf  wholly  up  to  her  counfel 
and  diredion.  She  would  often  repeat  to  him  the 
wife  maxim  of  the  Pbilofopheri  **  That  thofe  wha 
want  the  fewefl  things,  approach  neareft  to  the 
Gods,  who  want  nothing/'  She  admonilbed  him 
to  turn  his  eyes  to  many  thoufands  )>eneath  him, 
ihjllead  of  gazing  on  the  few  who  live  in  pomp  and 
fplendour;^  and  in  his  addreffes  to  the  Gods^  in- 
ftead  of  afking  for  riches  and  popularity,  to  pray 
for  a  virtuous  mind,  a  quiet  (late,  and  unblame^ 
able  life,  and  a  death  full  of  good  hopes. 

Finding  hnn  to  be  every  day  more  and  more 
compofed  and  refigned,  though  neither  enamoured 
of  her  face,  nor  delighted  with  her  fociety,  (he 
at  laft  addreffed  him  in  the  following  manner: 
"  As  gold  is  purged  and  refined  fromdrofs  by  the 
fire,  fois  Adverfity  fent  by  Providence,  to  try  and 
improve  the  virtue  of  nK)rtaIs.  The  end  obtained, 
rfy  tafk  is  finiflied ;  and  I  now  leave  you,  to  go 
and  give  an  account  of  my  charge.  Your  bro- 
ther, whofe  lot  was  Profperity,  and  whofe  con« 
dition  you  fo  much  envied,  after  having  experr- 
enced  the  error  of  his  choice,  is  at  laft  releafed 
by  death  from  the  moft  wretched  of  lives.  Happy 
has  it  been  for  Uranio,  that  his  lot  was  Adverfity ; 

whon» 
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vhom,  if  he  remembers  as  he  ought,  his  life  will 
be  honourable,,  and  his  death  happy." 

As  fhe  pronounced  thefe  WQrds,  (he  vani(hed 
from  his  fight.  But  though  her  features  at  that 
moment,  inftead  of  infjKring  their  ufual  horror. 
Teemed  to  difplay  a  kind  of  langui(hing  beauty, 
yet,  as  Uranio,  in  fpite  of  hisutmoft  efforts,  could 
never  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  love  her,  he  neither 
regretted  her  departure,  nor  wiflied  for  her  return. 
But  though  he  rejoiced  in  her  abfence,  he  trea- 
fured  up  her  counfels  in  his  heart,  and  grew  happy 
by  the  praQice  of  |hem. 

He  afterwards  betook  himfelf  again  to  mer- 
chandize; and  having,  in  a  (hort  time,  acquired 
a  competency  fufficient  for  the  real  enjoyments . 
of  life,  he  retreated  to  a  little  farm,  which  he  had 
bought  for  that  purpofe,  and  where  he  determined 
to  continue  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Here  he 
employed  his  time  in  planting,  gardeping,  an4 
hufbandry;  in  quelling  all  diforderly  paSions,  and 
informing  his  mind  by  the  leflbns  of  AdverQty. 
He  took  great  delight  in  a  little  cell  or  hermitage 
in  his  garden,  which  flood  under  a  tuft  of  trees, 
encompafled  with  eglantine  and  honeyfuckles.-— 
Adjoining  to  it  was  a  cold  bath,  formed  by  a 
foriog  iffuing  from  a  rock;  and  over  the  door  was 
C  2  written. 
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written,  in  large  cbaraders,  the  following  infcrip- 
tion : 

"  Beneath  this  mofs-^rotcn  roef^  wiiiin  tku  cdl^ 

"  Truth,  LUerty,  CaUeni^  end  firtiu  iuxtL 

**  Say,  ycu  who  dare  this  happy  place  diJSaim^ 

^  What  Palace  cam  di/pky /of air  mtroMMf** 

He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  died  honoured 
and  lamented. 


ANECDOTE 

OF   THE  DUKE  Of  MONMOUTH. 

OX  a  large  heath,  called  Shag's  Heath,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Woodlands,  in 
Horton  parifli,  DorfetOiire,  is  an  a{h  tree,  under 
which  the  unfortunate  Duke  was  apprehended. 

The  tradition  of  the  neighbourhood  is,  that 
after  the  defeat  at  Sedgemoor,  the  Duke  and  Lord 
Lumley  quitted  their  horfes  at  Woodycat's; 
whence  the  former,  difguifed  as  a  peafant,  wan- 
dered hither.  He  dropped  his  gold  fnufF  box  in 
a  pea  field,  where  it  was  afterwards  found  full  of 
gold  pieces,  and  brought  to  Mrs.  Uvedale,  of 
Horton.  One  of  the  finders  had  fifteen  pounds 
for  half  the  contents  or  value  of  it.  The  Duke 
M'cnt  on  to  the  ifland,  as  it  is  calledi  a  duller  of 

fmall 
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fmall  farms,  in  the  middle  of  the  heath,  and  there 
concealed  himfelf  in  a  deep  ditch,  under  the  a(h» 

When  the  purfuers  came  up,  a  woman,  who 
lived  in  a  neighbouring  cot,  gave  information  of 
his  being  fomewhere  in  the  ifland,  which  was  im- 
mediately furrounded  by  foldiers,  who  pafled  the 
night  there,  and  threatened  to  fiie  the  neighbour-  ^ 
ing  cots.  As  they  were  going  away  next  mora* 
ing,  one  of  them  efpied  the  brown  (kirt  of  the 
Duke's  coat,  and  feized  him.  The  foldier  no 
fooner  knew  him,  than  he  burft  into  tears,  and 
reproached  himfelf  for  the  unhappy  difcovery. 

The  family  of  the  woman  who  firft  gave  the  in- 
formation, are  faid  to  have  fallen  into  decay,  and 
never  thriven  afterwards. 

The  Duke  was  carried  before  Anthony  Ettrick, 
of  Holt,  a  Juftice  of  Peace,  who  ordered  him  to 
London.  Being  afked  what  he  would  do  if  fet  at 
liberty  ?  he  anfwered,  if  his  horfe  and  arms  were 
reftored,  he  only  defired  to  ride  through  the  ar- 
my, and  he  defied  them  all  to  take  him  again. — 
Farmer  Kerley's  grandmother,  lately  dead,  faw 
faim,  and  defcribed  him  as  a  black,  genteel,  tali 
man^  with  a  deje£ted  countenance. 

The 
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The  clofe  where  he  concealed  himfelf  is  cille<f 
Monmouth  Clofe,  and  is  the  extremeft  N.£.  field 
of  the  ifland.     The  tree  (lands  in  a  hedge,  on  a 
fteep  bank,  and  is  covered  with  inilisris  of  the 
names  of  perfons  who  have  been  to  fee  it. 


ANECDOTE  of  the  late  KING, 

HIS  Majefty  generally,  after  dinner,  made  ^ 
a  rule  to  vilit  the  Countefs  of  Yarmouth.—*'^ 
In  paffing  through  the  chambers  to  her  apartment^ 
one  evening,   only  preceded  by  a  fingle  page,  W^ 
fmall  canvas  bag  of  guineas,  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  accidentally  dropped,  when  one  of  them 
rolled  in  under  a  clofet,  where  wood  was  gene- 
rally kept  for  the  ufe  of  the  bedchamber.     After 
the  King  had  very  deliberately  picked  up  the 
money,  he  found  himfelf  deRcient  of  a  guinea, 
and,  judging  where  it  went, — "  Come,'*  fays  he 
to  the  page,   **  we  mull  find  this  guinea;  hefe, 
help  me  to  throw  out  this  wood.^     The  page  and 
he  accordingly  fell  to  work,   and  in  a  little  time 
found  it.     '*  Well,"   fays  the  King,  "  you  have 
wrought  hard,  there's  the  guinea  for  your  labour, 
but  I  would  have  nothing  loft." 

No  bad  example  in  the  high  departments  of 

State. 

Ah 
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An  ANECDOTE. 

THE  Earl  of  St.  Albans,  Secretary  to  Queeif 
Henrietta  Maria,  in  all  her  misfortunes^ 
found,  himfelf  at  the  Reftoration  but  in  an  indif- 
ferent condition.  Being  one  day  with  Charles 
the  Second,  when  all  dilfindions  were  laid  afide, 
a  ftranger  came  with  an  importunate  fuit  for  an 
employment  of  great  value,  which  was  juft  va-' 
cant.  The  King  ordered  him  to  be  admitted, 
and  bid  the  Earl  perfonate  himfelf.  The  gentle^ 
man  addrefled  himfelf  accordingly,  enumerated 
his  fervices  to  the  Royal  Family,  and  hoped  the 
grant  of  the  place  would  not  be  deemed  too  great 
a  reward.  **  By  no  means,  (replied  the  Earl) 
and  I  am  only  forry  that,  as  foon  as  I  heard  of  the 
vacancy,  I  conferred  it  on  my  faithful  friend 
there,  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans,  (pointing  to  the 
King)  who  has  conftantly  followed  the  fortunes 
both  of  my  father  and  myfelf,  and  has  hitherto 
gone  ungratiBed :  but  when  any  thing  of  this  kind 
happens  again,  worthy  your  acceptance,  pray  let 
me  fee  you/'— The  Gentleman  withdrew.— ^The 
King  fmiled  at  the  jeil^  and  confirmed  the  grant 
to  the  EarK 

ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 

OF  THE  EMPEROR  AUGUSTUS* 

THERE  was  at  Rome,  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Auguftus,  a  poor  Greek  poet,  who, 
from  time  to  time,  when  the  Emperor  went  out 
of  his  palace,  prefented  him  with  a  Greek  epi- 
gram; and  though  the  Emperor  took  it,  he  never 
gave  him  any  thing;  on  the  contrary,  having  a 
mind  one  day  to  ridicule  him,  and  (hake  it  o£P,  as 
foon  as  he  faw  him  coming  to  prefent  him  with 
his  verfes,  the  Emperor  fent  him  a  Greek  epigram 
of  his  own  compofing,  and  writ  vnth  his  own  hand. 
The  poet  received  it  with  joy;  and,  as  he  was 
reading  it,  he  fhewed  by  his  face  and  gellures  that 
he  was  mightily  pleafed  with  it.  After  he  had 
read  it,  he  pulled  out  his  purfe,  and,  coming  up 
to  Auguftus,  gave  him  fome  few  pence,  faying, 
**  Take  this  money,  Caefar;  I  give  it  you,  not 
according  to  the  merit  of  the  verfes,  but  to  my 
poor  ability :  had  I  more,  my  liberality  would  be 
greater."  The  whole  company  fell  a  laughing, 
and  the  Emperor  more  than  the  reft,  who  order- 
ed him  a  hundred  thoufand  crowns. 

ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE  of  MATTHEW  PRIOR. 

IN  the  year  1712,  Matthew  Prior,  who  was  then 
Fellow  of  St.  John's,  and  who,  not  long  be- 
fore, had  been  employed  by  the  Queen  as  her 
Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  France,  came  to 
Cambridge,  and  next  morning  paid  a  vifit  to  the 
Matter  of  his  o\v'n  College.  The  Matter  (whe- 
ther Dr.  Gower,  or  Dr.  Jenkins,  is  uncertain} 
loved  Mr.  Prior's  principles,  had  a  great  opinion 
of  his  abrlities,  and  a  refpefl  for  his  chara3er  iti 
the  world ;  Ibut  then  he  had  a  much  greater  rc- 
fpeft  for  himfelf.  He  knew  his  own  dignity  too 
well  to  fuffer  a  Fellow  of  his  College  to  fit  down 
in  his  prefence.  He  kept  his  feat  himfelf,  and 
let  the  Queen's  Ambaflador  ftand.  Piqued  a 
little  at  that,  Mat  compofed  an  extempore  epi- 
gram on  the  reception  he  had  met  with.  It  was 
not  reckoned  in  thofe  days  that  he  had  a  very 
bappy  turn  for  an  epigram;  but  the  occafion  was 
tempting,  and  he  ftruck  it  oflF  as  he  was  walking 
from  St.  John's  College  to  the  Rofe,  to  dinner. 
It  w.as  addrefled  to  the  Matter,  and  was  as  follows: 

l^ood,  Sir,  patient  at  your  feet. 

Before  your  elbow  chair; 
But  make  a  Bifliop's  throne  your  feat, 

I'll  kneel  before  you  there. 
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One  only  thing  can  keep  you  down. 
For  your  great  foul  too  mean ; 

You'd  not,  to  mount  a  Bilhop's  throne^ 
Pay  homage  to  the  Queen. 


On   happiness. 


Alas,  where  (hall  we  find. 


**  Some  fpot  to  real  happinefs  confin'd?" 

THIS  penfive  enquiry  has  not  been  confined*  *^ 
the  bread  of  the  ingenious  Dr*  Goldfmi  ^ 
alone,  but,  in  the  hours  of  adverfity  and  difaf^\ 
pointment,  it  has  been  the  language  of  all  th  ^^ 
progeny  of  Adam.     It  has  often  fprung  from  real  ^ 
fometimes  from  imaginary  infelicity;  which  isfre-^ 
quently  increafed,  and  often  wholly  proceeds  from 
our  making  a  falfe  eftimation  of  human  happinefs. 
We  are  apt  to  place  a  higher  value  on  every  blefs- 
ing  not  in  our  poffeffion ,  than  on  thofe  we  enjoy. 
The  profpea  of  every  diftant  good  is  embelliflied 
with  charms,  which  lofe  their  luilre  on  a  nearer 
approach,  or  pall  with  familiarity. 

It  is  not  unufual  with  us  to  imagine  the  condi- 
tion of  others  preferable  to  our  own  :  we  change 
our  fituations,  but  therein  find  not  the  happinefs 
we  expededj  and  yet  remain  unconvinced  of  our 
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folly.  Wc  purfue,  vainly  purfae,  the  fleeting 
phantoms  which  enfeebled  Hope  raifes  in  the  dif- 
tempered  imaginations,  although  difappointment 
attends  every  ftep,  and  mocks  every  endeavour. 
We  either  find  the  objeftsof  our  wifhes  recede  in 
proportion  to  our  advances,  or,  if.  poflcfled,  that 
they  prove  inadequate  to  our  fanguine  expec* 
tations* 

One  of  the  moft  deceitful  bubbles  that  ever 
danced  before  the  eye  of  human  vanity,  is  wealth: 
it  glitters  at  a  diftance,  and  appears  replete  with 
every  requifile  eflential  to  terreftrial  felicity :  it 
attra^s  the  attention  of  numbers  from  every  other 
obje£t,  and  kindles  in  the  breads  of  its  candidates 
an  inextinguifhable  ardour  to  acquire  it.  By 
weak  minds  it  is  confidered  as  ihtfummum  bonum 
of  fublunary  good;  and  therefore,  to  attain  it, 
is  to  exclude  every  want,  to  poflefs  every  fatis- 
fafiion. 

But,  alas!  wealth  often  flies  the  purfuer,  and 
in  the  end  leaves  him  tired,  languid,  and  difap- 
pointed,  with  the  fruitlefs  chace.  To  fome,  in- 
deed, flie  grants  her  favours  with  peculiarlibera- 
lity,  and  admits  them  to  rifle  her  treafury.  But 
are  thefe  in  **  a  fpot  to  realhappinefs  confined?" 
No,  furely  ;  they  find,  by  unprofitable  experience, 
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that  the  poffieffion  of  riches  fatb  far  Ibcfnrof  their 
expedationi. 

Riches  are  not  able  to  confer  that  happiaeft 
they  promife,  or  to  avert  thofe  eviU  they  are  fup* 
pofed  capable  of  preventing.  They  are  unable  ta 
limit  the  licentioufners  of  defire,  to  fiU  the  grafp 
of  avarice,  to  guard  the  avenues  through  which 
affliflions  enter,  or  to  afford  that  happinefs  which 
h  expefted  from  thert.  The  poffeffion  of  wealth 
introduces  wants,  not  lefs  numerous,  nor  lef3'  ioii^ 
portunate,  than  thofe  we  complarn  of  in.  a  date  of 
poverty.  They  are,  indeed,  different  in  kind, 
but  not  lefs  deitruclive  of  that  felicity  we  vainly 
feek  after  in  this  imperfeft  Rate.  We  are  very 
apt  to  conclude  that  thofe  are  exempt  from  un- 
happinefs,  on  whom  profperity  beam^  her  radi- 
ance, and  whofe  dwellings  are  circumfiifed  with* 
affluence.  In  the  erring  eftimation  of  fhort- 
Cghted  mortals,  their  lines  are  "  caft  in  pleafant 
places;"  but  a  little  refleftion  will  convince  us 
that  they  are  "  encompaffcd  with  many  forrows." 
View  the  men  who  have  free  accefs  to  the  tem- 
ple of  riches,  and  you  will  not  find  them  happier 
than  ,  others  ;  they  have  ftill  numerous  wants, 
which  increafe  with  their  acquifiiions;  and  ftilt 
more  numerous  fears,  arifing  from  their  very  pof- 
feffionsi  to  which  thofe  in  humble  ftations  are 
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ftrangers.  Some  find  their  defires  ftrengthened 
by  the  increafe  of  their  riches ;  and  the  more  they 
inherit,  the  more  unbounded  is  their  grafp.— 
Were  it  poflible  for  fuch  to  accumulate  all  the 
tr^afures  of  the  earth,  they  would  {till  be  unfatis- 
fied,  and,  like  Alexander,  weep  becaufe  there 
was  no  other  world  within  their  reach  to  plunder. 
Others,  whofe  defires  are  more  circumfcribed, 
and  who  appear  contented  with  their  prefent  pof« 
feffioBS,  are  not  lefs  unhappy. 

Men  cannot  effentially  poffefs  more  than  they 
enjoy;  the  reft,  like  a  cypher  on  the  left  hand  of 
a  figure,  is  of  no  value,  unprofitable  as  to  any 
ufeful  purpofe ;  it  is  only  barren  fplendour,  which, 
Kke  the  glare  of  a  comet,  although  it  fliines  at  a 
diftance,  yet  afFords  no  warmth  to  invigorate  him 
who  gazes  upon  it:  he  may  contemplate  it  with 
barren  admiration,  but  cannot  render  it  fubfer- 
vient  lo  any  of  the  moft  valuable  purpofes  of  life. 
Sttcb,  therefore,  as  poffefs  more  wealth  than  is 
(ufficient  to  furnilh  the  reafonable  wants  of  hu- 
maniiy,  are  generally  employed  in  a  laborious 
Dearth  after  pleafures  yet  untafted,  in  which  they 
lK>pe  to  find  unmixed  happinefs.  There  is  oud 
fource  of  pleafure  which  the  enjoyment  of  wealth 
Qp^ns  to  a  rational  mind,  but  few  there  are  who 
$nd  U.    The  extenfion  of  h^lp  to  the  helplefs,  of 
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relief  to  tnifery,  and  of  comfort  to  thofe  who 
dwell  in  the  regions  of  adverfity,  are  employ- 
ments attended  with  the  pureft  fatiafadion.  To 
awaken  joy  in  countenances  overfpread  with  the 
gloom  oF  forrow,  is  attended  with  fenfations  of 
the  moft  refined  delight,  and  tunes  the  foul  to 
harmony.  This  is  the  nobleft  ufe  to  which  wealth 
can  be  applied,  the  eflential  end  for  which  Hea« 
Ten  has  difpenfed  it.  But,  alas!  how  few  are 
there,  amongft  the  great  and  opulent,  who  exer-^ 
cife  themfelves  in  fuch  benevolent,  fuch  God-like 
aftions!  How  few,  whofe  minds  are  refined 
enough  to  relifh  the  fatisfadion  arifing  from  fuch 
praifeworthy  conduft! 

The  generality  of  the  rich  fpend  their  time  and 
fubftance  in  a  courfe  of  falfiely  eftimated  pleafure, 
which,  whilft  it  affords  a  momentary  gratification 
to  fome  de fires,  creates  others,  more  difficult  to 
be  fatisfjcd.  Every  indulgence  of  the  paffions, 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  reafon  and  temperance, 
cither  increafes  the  appetite  for  more  extenfive 
enjoyments,  or  cloys  with  a  languid  fatiety :—-» 
Thefe  are  effeQs  equally  deftruftive  of  true  hap- 
pinefs.  In  this  dilemma,  the  mind  is  perpetually 
toffed,  like  a  veffel  without  a  rudder  on  the  boif- 
terous  ocean.  It  is  flill  hurried  on,  by  the  gales 
of  paffion,  in  purfuit  of  fomething  untried,  which 
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is  fuppofed  more  capable  of  conferring  happinef^; 
but  this,  when  obtained,  leaves  us  equally  unfa- 
tisfied,  and  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the  objefi 
of  our  wilhes. 

Thus  men  piirfue,  with  unremitting  ardour, 
that  happinefs  which,  for  want  of  a  better  regula- 
ted judgment,  conftamly  eludes  their  grafp,  till, 
tired  with  reiterated  difappointment,  they  quit  the 
ftage  of  life  and  their  fruitlefs  fearch  together. 

It  would  be  a  mark  of  wifdom  in  us  to  confider 
the  numerous  examples  of  this  kind  as  proper  ob- 
je£ls  of  inftruflion.  Viewed  in  this  light,  they 
may  be  ufeful  warnings,  and  teach  us  to  avoid  the 
folly  exhibited  in  their  condu6l.  Let  their  mif* 
taken  alfiduity,  and  confequent  failure  of  obtain- 
ing the  grand  end  of  life  here,  excite  others  to 
purfue  a  different. plan,  a  plan  more  likely  to  be 
attended  with  fuccefs. 

Compleat  fubftantial  happinefs  is  not  the  pro- 
duce  of  terreftrial  foil.  Whilft  we  are  encom- 
pafled  with  the  walls  of  flefh  and  human  frailty, 
the  avenues  through  which  happinefs  vifits  the 
foul  will  not  admit  fuch  a  degree  of  it  as  will 
fill  up  and  fatisfy  our  intellectual  capacities: 
but  (till  fuch  a  portion  of  it  is  within  our  reach, 
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AS  will  render  this  ftate  of  ex^ence  «Uy  ud 

tranquil. 

The  Sovereign  Lord  and  Governor  of  unl^rerfid 
nature  has  wifely  ordained,  that,  amidft  the  highr 
eft  gratification  of  time  and  fenie,  fome  adloy 
fhould  be  experienced.  By  thefe  means  we  are 
led  to  afpire  after  the  attainment  of  that  more 
perfeft  ftate,  which,  in  the  wife  determination  of 
his  council,  we. arc  formed  to  inherit,  when  time, 
and  all  its  deceptive  fcenes,  fliall  terminate  for 
ever. 

The  terms  on  which  this  compleat  happinels  is 
declared  by  eternal  wifdom  to  be  attainable,  are 
fuch  as,  if  complied  with,  will  alfo  tend  to  die 
increafe  of  our  prefent  felicity.  "  Godlinefs  is 
profitable  to  all  things,  having  the  promife  of  the 
life  that  now  is,  and  alfo  of  that  which  is  to  come." 
The  more  we  withdraw  our  a{Fe6iions  from  perifli- 
ing  delights,  and  endeavour  to  fix  them  on  celef- 
tial  objefls,  the  more  pure,  refined,  and  acute, 
will  be  our  fenfe  of  prefent  pleafures:  they  will 
not  be  purfued  to  fatiety,  but  will  only  lead  the 
mind  to  the  contemplation  of  thofe  enjoyments 
which  are  divine,  permanent,  and  eternah  The 
joys  which  the  vifible  creation  affords,  will  not 
then  be  centered  in  us  as  a  fubftamial^  lafting  good, 
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but  wiH  rather  be  confidered  as  the  lower  fteps  of 
that  ladder  by  which  we  may  afcend  to  the  fupe« 
rior  joys  of  a  glorious  immortality.  By  the 
y  good  things  that  are  feen/'  and  which  we  enjoy 
here,  we  (hall  be  excited  to  feek  after  "  thofe 
iivhich  are  inviGble/'  in  that  ftaie  where  the  afpi- 
rations  of  hope  will  end  in  certainty,  and  the 
panting  bofom  of  defire  will  repofe  in  compleat 
fruition. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  proof  of  wrfdom  in  us  to  feek 
that  happinefs  which  is  attainable  in  this  life, 
agreeable  to  the  diftates  of  reafon  and  prudence. 
Our  paffions  are  ever  calling  for  frefti  gratifica- 
tions; they  are  clamorous,  and  not  eafily  lilenced; 
but  we  know,  that  if  they  were  indulged  without 
reftraint,  they  would  foon  precipitate  us  into  ruin 
irretrievable:  it  is  theiefore  the  province  of  rea- 
fon to  regulate  them,  to  curb  the  rovings  of  the 
will,  and  to  point  out  the  boundaries  which  it 
ought  never  to  pafs.  This  reafon  is  capable  of 
doing,  and  thereby  of  fecifrmg  us  from  numerous 
inconveniences  that  arife  from  giving  the  reins  to 
ungoverned  pafBons,  and  free  fcope  to  a  licen- 
tious imagination. 

Whenever  we  thus  reftrain  otir  wifhes  and 
actons,  the  cfFcfts  recompence  our  labour;  the 
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commotions  in  our  breads  ceafe,  and  a  calm  ovcT'* 
fpreads  rhe  mind:  our  delires  are  circumfcribedf 
and,  inftead  of  murmuring  at  our  lot,  ^e  are 
convinced  the  bieffings  we  receive  are  infinitely 
beyond  our  defcrts. 

This  fenfe  produces  gratitude  and  humility  in 
our  minds,  and  thence  fpring  true  contentment 
and  tailing  peace.  We  are  fatisfied  with  thofe 
bleflings  which  the  munificent  Author  of  our  being 
has  (howered  upon  us,  and  are  mod  folicitous  to 
make  fuitable  returns  for  his  unmerited  bounty. 
In  this  fituation  of  mind  the  pureft  happinefs  is 
found ;  and  herein  we  are  bed  capable  of  becoming 
proper  objefts  for  the  enjoyment  of  that  fuperior 
felicity  which  awaits  the  wife  and  virtuous  in  the 
realms  of  immortality  and  eternal  life. 


THE  FORTUNATE  EXPERIMENTj 

OR,    THE  TRIUMPH  OF  LOVE. 
A  TaUfor  the  Ladies. 

T  ORD  FAIRFIELD,  a  very  amiable  noble- 
•*-*  man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  poflefled  of 
a  lar^c  eftate  in  the  North  of  England,  was  fo 
much  ftruck  with  the  beauty^  and  charmed  with 
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the  converfation  and  carriage  of  a  young  lady, 
one  day  at  York  races,  that  he  could  not  help 
making  a  particular  enquiry  after  her.  From  the 
perfon  ^hom  he  employed,  (his  own  Reward)  for 
the  gratification  of  his  curiofity,  he  received  the 
following  intelligence: 

"  Her  name  is  Flowerdale,  my  Lord;  her  mo- 
ther is  a  woman  of  good  family,  but  having  been 
reduced  to  narrow  circumftances,  by  the  profufe- 
nefs  of  an  extravagant  hufband,  found  it  neceflary 
to  live  in  a  very  frugal  way.  Mrs.  Flowerdale 
being  alfo  a  woman  who  has  a  great  deal  of  family 
pride,  could  not  bear  to  live  in  or  near  the  place 
in  which  Ihe  had  figured  with  fplendour,  and  there- 
fore retired  to  a  fmall  houfe  in  D-— — w,  the  vil- 
lage which  your  Lordfhip  took  notice  of,  for  the 
pleafantnefs  of  its  fituation,  when  you  rode  through 
it  laft  fummer.  As  fhe  is  an  excellent  oeconomilt, 
ihe  not  only  contrives  to  live  with  decency^  but 
kcieps  up  a  kind  of  dignity,  in  her  retirement  with 
her  daughter,  who  is,  indeed,  by  what  I  can  find, 
in  every  (hape  qualified  to  make  a  valuable  wife. 
I  mention  her  domejlic  merit,  becaufe  I  am  well 
aflured  that  your  Lordfhip  will  never  bring  your^P 
felf  to  Ihare  your  title  and  fortune  with  a  woman 
who  has  only  her  outward  charms  to  recom« 
fpend  her.*' 
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**  You  fay  very  right,  Jcnkipsj  tSm  Wighuft 
beauty  nature  ever  formed,  would  noc*  vUbout 
thai  sierit  you  have  mentioned,  make  me  tUok 
of  entering  into  matrimonii  coDnezions;  and  I 
am  not  yet  fa/tianabU  enough  in  my  principles  le 
feduce  the  innocent  amongit  the  fair  fex,  nor  ff 
regardlefs  of  my  health,  as  to  have  any  dealings 
with  the  abandoned.  Mi&  Flowerdale  ha^,  I  own, 
raifed  emotions  of  the  tender  kind  in  my  boibii^ 
and  upon  the  ftrengih  of  what  yOu  related  con<- 
ceming  herfelf,  and  her  family,  I  would  pay  my 
addrefles  to  her  immediately,  were  I  certain  of 
being  as  ptrfonally  agreeable  in  hir  eyes,  as  0ie  k 
in  mine.  By  addreiling  her  in  my  owncharader, 
I  ihall  he  apprehenfive,  fuppofing  the  improbabi- 
lity of  a  refufal,  of  her  clofing  with  my  propofals, 
for  the  fake  of  the  rank  to  which  I  invite  her :  I 
wi(h,  therefore,  to  make  my  advances  to  ber  in 
fuch  a  light,  that  I  may  attribute  her  compliance 
with  my  wifhes  to  a  real  prepo0effion  in  my  favour, 
totally  detached  from  all  mercenary  conGdera- 
tions.  Now  I  have  a  fcheme  in  my  head,  Jenkin% 
towards  the  execution  of  which,  you  muft  lend 
me  your  affiftance." 

"  I  am  always  ready,  you  know,  my  Lord»  to 
obey  your  commands." 

•    •*  I  have 
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**  I  bave  ever  found  you  fo.    Your  Ton  is  juft 
come  from  France.    Tom  is  no  coxcomb;  but  he 
cao  play  ihe  part  of  a  coxcombly  man  of  fafliion 
IB  a  mafterly  manner*    My  defigit  is,  that  Tom 
Ihrnll  pei£c>nate  mc,  while  I  pafs  for  a  decayed 
gentleman,  belonging  to  him, — an  bumble  friend, 
an  obfequious  companion.     I  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, from  Mifs  Flowerdale's  looks  and  behaviour 
yefterday,  that  I  am  quite  a  ftranger  to  her ;  and 
it  muft  be  my  buGnefs  to  keep  her  ignorant  of  my 
rank  Id  life,  till  I  have  made  an  impreflion  on  her 
heart.    The  moment  I  am  fure  of  having  gained 
my  point  I  fhall  unmaik." 

Lord  Fairfield  having,  in  this  manner,  difclofed 
his  fcheme  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  he  readily  came  into 
it,  adding,  that  he  would  an  Twer  for  his  fons 
doing  hit  beft  in  the  part  intended  for  him. 

Mif$  Flowerdale  was  as  much  (truck  with  Lord 
Fairfield  as  he  had  been  with  her:  (he  had  never 
feen  him  before;  but  (he  went  home,  wi(hing  with 
feme  anxiety  to  fee  him  again,  fo  powerfully  had 
his  fine  perfon,  elegant  manners,  and  polite  con- 
verfation,  (for  he  had  an  opportunity  of  paying  a 
few  refpedful  civilities  to  her,  without  being  guilty 
of  impertinence)  recommended  him  to  her  atten- 
aion.    A  widow  lady,    whom  Mrs.   Flowerdale 
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vifited  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  taken  her  and 
Cecilia  to  the  courfe ;  and  it  was  by  the  unrulU 
nefs  of  one  of  the  horfes,  that  Lord  Fairfield  had 
the  firft  opportunity  to  enter  into  a  converfation 
vith  the  latter,  who  was  much  frightened  upon  the 
occafion,  and  whom  he  greatly  relieved  by  his 
affiduities. 

Mrs.  Flowerdale  obferving  that  her  daughter 
was  very  low  fpirited  during  their  ride  home,  a(ked 
her  feveral  times,  whether  (he  was  not  well;  and 
Mrs.  Hughes,  the  lady  in  whofe  carriage  they 
were,  joined  her  interrogatories;  but  Cecilia 
evaded  the  diicovery  of  her  feelings,  by  imputing 
her  dejeftion  to  the  deep  impreffion  which  the 
fright  had  made  on  her. 

In  a  few  days  afterwards,  a  fmart  young  felloWf 
well  mounted,  and  genteelly  dreffed  in  a  laced 
frock,  accompanied  by  a  gentleman  in  plain 
ctoaths,  whom  he  treated  like  a  led  captain,  and 
attended  by  a  fervant,  made  his  appearance  at 
Mrs.  Flowerdale's  fmall  but  comfortable  ha- 
bitation. 

Cecilia  was  making  up  a  nofegay  when  they 
approached.  At  the  fight  of  the  gentleman  whom 
{he  had  feen  at  the  races^  the  flowers  which  fhe 

had 
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had  in  her  hands  dropped  to  the  floor:  (he  ftarted, 
and  ran  immediately  to  her  mother,  in  an  adjoin- 
ing apartment,  to  exprefs  her  furprize: — her 
pleafure  fhe  kept  to  herfelf. 

The  fmart  young  fellow  having  afked  if  Mrs* 
Flowerdale  was  at  home,  and  being  anfwered  in 
the  affirmative,  difmounted  with  agility,  and  en- 
tered the  parlour,  to  which  the  fervant  conduQed 
Mm,  followed  by  his  companion. 

They  had  not  been  many  minutes  in  the  room 
before  Mrs.  Flowerdale  came  in  to  them. 

**  I  beg  ten  thoufand  pardons,  madam,"  faid 
the  laced  gentleman,  **  for  making  this  vifit  with 
fo  much  abruptnefs,  as  I  believe  I  am  an  entire 
ftranger  to  you;  but  I  hope  the  occaCon  of  it  will 
render  any  apology  unneceflary.  Lord  Fairfield 
would  not  have  been  fo  troublefome,  if  he  had 
DOt  been  too  much  charmed  with  the  beauty  of 
Mifs  Flowerdale,  to  be  able  to  remain  any  longer 
without  intreating  you  to  let  him  pay  his  addrefles 
to  her.  Yes,  Madam;  I  am  defperately  in  love 
with  your  amiable  daughter,  and  if  you  will  allow 
roe  to  repeat  my  vifits  as  a  lover,  and  content  to 
her. being  Lady  Fairfield,  you  will  make  me  the 
happieft  man  in  the  three  kingdoms." 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Flowerdale  was  under  no  fmall  aftoiit0i« 
mem  during  the  firft  part  of  this  fpeech;  but 
another  paffion  took  pofleffion  of  her,  ftH  dM 
fpeaker  proceeded,  and  announced  iht  errand  on 
ivhich  he  waited  on  her.  According  to  the  de- ' 
fcription  which  fhe  had  heard  of  the  young  I^rd 
Fairfield,  for  fhe  had  never  feen  him,  he  was  tht 
man,  fo  that  fhe  did  not  fufped  his  individuality  i 
and  fhe  was  too  much  flattered  by  the  conclufion 
of  his  addrefs,  not  to  return  a  very  gracious  aiid 
encouraging  reply. 

Mrs.  Flowerdale,  having  paid  aH  her  attemiOR 
to  his  fuppofcd  Lordfliip,  had  overlooked  his 
companion ;  but  juft  when  (he  was  going  to  bid 
her  fervant  call  Cecilia  down,  fhe  recoUefted  the 
gentleman  who  had  been  fo  obliging  to  her  daugb* 
ter  upon  the  courfe,  and  repeated  her  acknow- 
ledgments  to  him  for  his  politenefs. 

When  Cecilia  came  into  the  room,  her  cheeks 
were  covered  with  blufhes  at  the  fight  of  him,  who 
had  occafioned  a  great  diflurbance  in  her  gentle 
bofom,  and  trembled  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  (he 
could  hardly  fupport  herfelf. 

•*  Lord  Fairfield,  my  dear,"  faid  Mrs.  Flower- 
dale, **  does  me  the  honour  to  defire  me  to  ad- 
mit 
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mit  him  as  a  lover  to  you.  His  Lordfliip  has 
fufficiently  apologized  for  the  abruptnefs  of  his 
firft  appearance  in  this  houfe;  and  I  cxptQ. you  to 
be  fufficiently  fenfible  of  the  diftinguifhing  com- 
pliment he  pays  us  both  by  coming  to  our  poor 
retreat." 

Cecilia,  while  her  mother  talked  in  this  ftrain, 
flood  with  her  eyes  riveted  on  the  floor.  She 
had  once  timidly  raifed  them  after  her  entrance; 
but  as  they  met  thofe  of  him  who  was  not  the  ob- 
jeft  of  her  mother's  regard,  flie  threw  them  down 
again,  and  from  that  inftant  looked  exaQly  like 
the  ftatue  of  Modefty,  in  the  firft  ftylc  of 
fculpture. 

"  Well,  madam,"  faid  the  fuppofed  Lord 
Fairfield,  "  I  fee  your  amiable  daughter  is  em- 
barrafled  at  the  fuddennefs  of  my  proceedings;  I 
will,  therefore,  wait  on  her  to-morrow,  hoping  to 
And  her  lefs  difconcerted  at  the  fight  of  me." 
Then  making  refpeftful  bows  to  Mrs^  Flowerdalc 
and  to  Cecilia,  he  remounted,  and  rode  away. 

When  he  was  gone,  Cecilia  received  a  pretty 
fharp  lefture  from  her  mother,  whofe  vanity  was 
cxceffively  flattered  on  the  profpeftof  fo  brilliant- ' 
an  alliance.     *'  How  could  you  behave  fo  ridicu- 

F  loufly, 
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loufly,  child?  you  looked  like  a  downright  fool; 
but  I  hope  you  will  behave  with  more  proprfefy, 
and  find  your  tongue.  Confider,  Cecy,  what  a 
prodigious. match  this  will  be  for  you.  Lord 
Fairfield  is,  I  fwear,  a  mighty  pretty  Gentleman, 
and  Teems  to  be  extremely  good*natured. 

Cecilia,  with  the  greateft  carneftnefs  imagina* 
ble,  begged  to  be  excufed  from  feeing  his  Lord- 
fliip  again,  as  fhe  could  not  poflibly  think  of 
admitting  his  addreffes;  and  being  clofely  prefled 
to  give  her  reafon  for  (landing  fo  much  in  her 
own  light,  frankly  owned  that  Mr.  Darby  had 
made  too  great  an  impreflion  on  her  heart  to  be 
effaced. 

This  reply  only  ferved  to  exafperate  her  mother 
againft  her,  **  Why,  fure,  child,  you  are  not  in 
your  fenfes,  to  prefer  a  Lord's  toad-eater  to  him- 
felf;  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  by  the  manner  of  Lord 
Fairfield's  behaviour  to  Mr.  Darby,  on  what  fort 
of  a  fooiins:  he  is  with  him." 


'O 


The  next  morning,  the  fuppofed  Lord  Fairfield 
made  his  appearance  at  Mrs.  Flowerdale's  with- 
out his  companion,  and  exerted  all  his  powers  to 
make  himfelf  agreeably  in  Cecilia's  eyes,  but  in 
vain:  he  repeated  his  vifits  feveral  days  with  the 

like 
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like  fuccefs^     He  made  not  the  lead  progrefs  as 
a  lover* 

Lord  Fairfield,  being  at  length  fully  convinced, 
from  the  reception  which  young  Jenkins  met  with, 
and  from  many  corroborating  circumftances,  that 
lie  ftood  .very  high  in  Cecilia's  efteem,  appeared 
one  day  at  Mrs.  Flowerdale's  door  in  a  fupcrb 
equipage,  and  richly  dreffed.  His  arrival  in  that 
ftyle  foon  produced  a  difcovery;  which,  though 
totally  unexpefled,  was  altogether  pleafing.  In 
a  fhort  time  afterwards  Cecilia  became  Lady 
Fairfield,  and  acquitted  herfelf  fo  well  in  the 
fphere  of  life  to  which  fhe  was  raifcd,  that  (he 
added  a  luftre  to  her  coronet,  and  enjoyed  all  the 
felicity  with  the  moft  indulgent  of  hulbands,  which 
flic  truly  deferved. 


ANECDOTE 

OF  MRS.  PRITCHARD  AND  A  FIDDLER, 

nr'HE  celebrated  aflrefs  Mrs.  Pritchard,  having 
-*•  retired  with  her  family,  during  the  fummer, 
into  a  c'buntry  village,  tpok  a  fancy  to  fee  a  play 
a6ied  in  a  barn.  She  and  her  company  engaged 
one  of  the  beft  and  moft  confpicuous  feats  in  the 
)Htle  theatre.    The  fcenes  were  made  of  pafte^ 

F  2  board, 
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board,  ^nd  the  Clothes  fuch  as  the  Manager  could 
borrow  or  purchafe.  The  orcheftra  was  filled 
with  one  fingle  crowdero.  The  adors  were  un« 
celebrated,  it  is  true,  bat  did  their  bed.— Mrs. 
Pritchard,  inftead  of  taking  up  with  fuch  fare 
as  the  country  afforded,  laughed  fo  loudly  and 
inceflantly  at  the  bu^nefs  of  the  fcene,  that 
the  country  audience  were  offended.  Somebody 
prefent  happened  to  know  the  great  aQrefs,  and 
the  fiddler  afking  her  name,  was  told  that  Ihe  was 
the  great  Mrs.  Pritchard,  of  the  Theatre-Royal, 
in  London. — "  I  will  give  her  a  hint  prcfently," 
(faid  Crowdero),  and  immediately  played  the  firft 
tune  in  the  Beggar's  Opera : 

"  Through  all  the  employments  of  life, 
•*  Each  neighbour  abufes  his  brother,  &c/* 

"  Come,  let's  be  gone,  (faid  Mrs.  Pritchard) 
we  are  difcovered;  that  fiddler  is  clever;"  and  as 
fhe  croffed  over  the  flage  to  the  entrance,  ihe 
dropped  Crowdero  a  curtefy,  and  thanked  him 
for  his  admonition. 


TRUE  MEEKNESS. 

Tiif EEKNESS,    like   moft  other  virtues,  has 
-*^^'*'  certain  limits,  which  it  no  fooner  exceeds 
than  it  becomes  criminal.    She  who  hears  inno- 
cence 
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cnce  tnalignedi  without  vindicating  it;  falfehood 
fferted,  without  contradifting  it;  or  religion  pro- 
^haned,  without  refenting  it,  is  not  gentle,  but 
kicked. 

Meeknefs  is  imperfefl  if  it  be  not  both  aSive 
ind  paffive;  if  it  will  not  enable  us  to  fubdue  our 
>wn  pafiions  and  refentments,  as  well  as  qualify 
IS  to  bear  patiently  the  paflTions  and  refentment 
>f  others.  If  it  were  only  for  mere  human  rea- 
Pons,  it  would  torn  to  a  profitable  account  to  be 
patient;  nothing  defeats  the  malice  of  an  enemy 
like  the  fpirit  of  forbearance ;  the  return  of  rage 
For  rage  cannot  be  fo  effedually  provoking. 

True  gentlenefs,  like  an  impenetrable  armour, 
repels  the  mod  pointed  (hafts  of  malice:  they  can- 
not pierce  through  this  invulnerable  (hield,  but 
fall  hurtlefs  to  the  ground,  or  return  to  wound 
the  hand  that  (hot  them. 

A  meek  fpirit  will  not  look  out  of  iifelf  for 
bappinefs,  becaufe  it  finds  a  conftant  banquet  at 
home;  yet,  by  a  fort  of  divine  alchemy,  it  will 
convert  all  external  events  to  its  own  profit,  and 
be  able  to  deduce  foroe  good  even  from  the  moft 
unpromifing :  it  will  extrad  comfort  and  fatisfae- 
ion  from  the  moft  barren  circumftances:  *'  It  will 

fuck 
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fuck  honey  out  of  the  rock,  and  oil  out  of  the 

flinty  rock," 

Meeknefs  may  be  called  the  pioneer  of  all  the 
other  virtues,  which  levels  every  obftru6lion,  and 
fmooths  every  difficulty  that  might  impede  their 
entrance,  or  retard  their  progrefs.  Honours  and 
dignities  are  tranfient;  beauty  and  riches  frail  and 
fugacious;  but  this  amiable  virtue  is  permanent. 
And  furely  the  truly  wife  would  wifh  to  have  fomc 
one  poQeffion  which  they  may  call  their  own  in 
the  fevereft  exigencies.  This  can  only  be  accom* 
pliflied  by  acquiring  and  maintaining  that  calm 
and  abfolute  felf-pofleffion,  which  as  the  world 
had  no  hand  in  giving,  fo  it  cannot,  by  the  moft 
malicious  exertion  of  its  power,  take  away. 


THE  TOILET  LOOKING-GLASS. 

IT  is  my  earneft  wifh  to  make  a  llrong  impref- 
fion  on  the  minds  of  my  fair  readers,  becaufe 
men  have  always  found  the  influence  of  their  con- 
duft  great  and  irrefiftible. 

Frail  daughter  of  Eve!  that  vice  which  renders 
the  moft  beautiful  among  you  difgufting,  which 
dcbafes  the  moft  exaltedy  is 

GAMING, 
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It  is  tliis  vice  that  poifons  your  minds,  and 
makes  yoa  forget  all  the  amiable  oblii^ations  of 
wife,  mother,  daughter,  fifter,  and  friend. 

It  is  this  vice  obliterates  the  gratitude  you  owe 
die  Deity. 

It  is  this  vice  deftroys  your  tafte  for  intellect 
tual  elegance. 

Thb  vice  is  the  fource  of  continual  unhappincrs. 

Read  the  following  example: 


THE  STORY  OF  MISS  BRADDOCK. 

Mifs  Frances  Braddock  was  the  admiration  of 
every  polite  circle. — Her  perfon  was  elegant,  her 
face  beautiful,  and  her  mind  accompliflied. 

She  unhappily  fpent  a  feafon  at  Bath.  The 
whole  beau  monde  courted  her  acquaintance.— She 
gave  the  ion  not  only  to  the  fafhion  but  to  the  Ten- 
timents  of  every  aflcmbly.  Her  tafte  was  admi- 
rable, her  wit  was  brilliant. 

Her  father,  at  his  death,  bequeathed  twelve 
thoufand  pounds  between  her  and  her  lifter,  befidcs 

a  con- 
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a  confiderable  fum  to  her  brother,  the  late  Gene* 
ral  Braddock,  who  was  cut  off  with. a  whole  party t 
on  an  American  expedition  againft  the  Cherc^e 
Indians. 

Four  years  after  the  death  of  her  father,  (he  loft 
her  filler,  by  which  her  fortune  was  doubled,— 
but  alas!  in  the  courfe  of  a  month,  by  a  conftant 
application  to  cards,  (he  loft  the  whole. 

She  fell  under  the  infatuation  of  her  own  opi- 
nion— She  conceived  that  jW^m^n*  was  fu£Bcient, 
being  totally  ignorant  of  unfair  praSice. 

Her  misfortune  preyed  upon  her  mind,  nor  did 
Ihe  communicate  the  caufe  even  to  her  moft  con- 
fidential friends  for  a  confiderable  time,  till  at  laft 
her  mind  being  unequal  to  ftruggle  with  accumu- 
lating  adverfity,  (he  declared  to  an  intimate 
female,  that  the  world  fhould  never  be  fisnfible  of 
her  neceflities,  however  extreme  they  might  be. 

Notwithftanding  her  caution,  her  poverty  be* 
dame  Jcnown,  and  her  fenfibility  was  daily  injured 
by  the  real  and  fiftitious  condolence  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, which  ftimulated  her  to  the  rafh 
refolve  of  terminating  her  anxiety,  by  putting  an 
end  to  her  exiftence. 

On 
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On  the  night  of  perpetrating  the  aft  of  fuicidct 
ihe  retired  to  her  chamber  in  apparent  good  healthy 
and  in  full  poffeffion  of  her  fenfes. — Her  attend- 
ants left  her  in  bed  with  a  candle  lighted,  as  was 
ufual,  and  having  locked  the  door,  put  the  key 
under  it. 

Mifs  Braddock  always  opened  her  chamber 
door  in  the  morning  to  admit  her  attendants,  but 
the  next  morning  the  maid  coming  as  ufual,  and 
not  hearing  her  miftrefs  ftir,  retired  till  near  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  being  alarmed  at 
receiving  no  anfwer  to  her  calling,  Ihe  employed 
a  man  to  climb  in  at  the  window,  when  the  horrid 
cataftrophe  of  her  miftrefs  was  difcovered;  and 
the  following  fafts  appeared  in  the  evidence  upon 
the  view  of  the  Coroner's  inqueft. 

After  the  departure  of  the  maid  on  this  night, 
flie  got  out  of  bed  again,  and,  it  is  fuppofed,  em- 
ployed fome  time  in  reading,  as  a  book  was  dif- 
covered lying  open  upon  her  drefling- table.  She 
put  dn  a  white  night-gown,  and  pinned  it  over 
her  breaft;  tied  a  gold  and  Giver  girdle  together, 
and  hanged  .herfclf  on  a  clofet  door  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — at  one  end  of  the  girdle  fhe  tied 
three  knots,  each  about  an  inch  afunder,  that  if 
one  flipped,  another  might  hold;  opening  the 

G  door. 
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door,  {ht  pat  ihe  knocty  end  over,  amd  then  locked 
it  ID  fecure  the  girdle,  at  the  other  end  of  wludi 
ike  made  a  noofe,  pat  it  about  kcr  neck,  and 
dropping  heire'f  oiF  a  chair,  accomplifhcd  her 
Cital  purpoie.  She  huag  with  her  back  lO  the 
door,  and  had  hold  of  the  key  with  one  of  her 
hands.  She  bit  her  tongue  through,  and  had  a 
bniife  on  her  forehead,  fuppolcd  to  have  been 
occafioned  by  the  breaking  of  a  red  girdle,  on 
which  (he  had  tried  the  firit  experiment,  and  which 
was  afterwards  found  in  her  pocket,  with  m  noofe 
upon  it.  The  Coroner's  inqueft  being  called,  they 
returned  their  verdict  non  ampoi  mentis.  On  the 
day  after  (he  was  decently  buried  in  the  abbey 
church,  by  the  fide  of  her  brave  old  father,  who 
happily  did  not  live  to  weep  over  the  misfortunes 
of  his  children. 

In  her  window  were  found  written  the  following 
lines: 

O  Death!  thou  pleafing  end  to  human  woe! 
Thou  cure  for  life!  thou  greateft  good  below! 
Still  may'ft  thou  fly  the  coward  and  the  flave^ 
And  thy  foft  flumbers  only  blefs  the  brave. 

Thus,  by  an  aft  o^Jclf-murder,  or  of  madnefs,  a 
young  lady,  in  the  23d  year  of  her  age,  in  the  full 

pofieflion 
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pofleffion  of  perfonal  charms,  fenfibility,  and  vir-* 
cue,  loft  her  life,  by  an  unhappy  infatuation  to  a 
fafliionable  vice. 

O  cards!  ye  vain  divcrters  of  our  woe! 
Ye  wafte  of  life !  ye  greateft  curfe  below  f 
May  beauty  never  fall  again  your  flave, 
Nor  your  delufion  thus  deftroy  the  brave. 


ANECDOTE 

OF    FREDERICK    THE    GREAT, 

LATE    KING  OF    PRUSSIA, 

IN  his  laft  illnefs,  the  King  endured  many  reft- 
lefs  nights:  it  was  his  cuitom  to  converfe  with 
the  fervant  who  fat  up  with  him,  by  way  of  enter- 
tainment. He  faid,  one  night,  '^  I  cannot  enjoy 
the  lead  repofe — do  relate  fomething  to  me/'— 
The  poor  fervant,  an  honed  young  Pomeranian, 
was  doubtlefs  at  a  lofs  how  to  amufe  the  King, 
wherefore  he  kindly  furnifhed  him  with  a  fubje£l, 
by  aiking,  "  From  whence  do  you  come?"— 
•<  From  a  little  village  in  Lower  Pomerania.'* 
**  Are  your  parents  living  ?"  **  An  aged  mother." 
'^  How  does  fhe  maintain  herfelf  ?"  "  By  fpin- 
ping."    **  How  much  does  Ihe  gain  daily  by  it?" 

G  a  *J  Sixpence,*^ 
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*'  Sixpence/'  "  But  Ihe  cannot  live  well  on  that  V 
«*  In  Pomerania  it  is  cheap  living/'  '•  Did  yon 
never  fend  her  any  thing?"  «'  O  yes!  I  have 
fent  her  at  different  times  a  few  dollars/'  "  That 
was  bravely  done,  you  are  a  good  boy.  You 
have  a  deal  of  trouble  with  me — have  patience — 
I  Ihall  endeavour  to  lay  fomething  by  for  you,  if 
you  behave  well/'  Thus  the  converfation  ended. 
A  few  nights  after,  it  being  again  the  Pomeranian's 
turn  to  fit  up  with  the  King,  he  called  him  to  his 
bed-fide,  and  faid,  "  Look  in  that  window,  and 
you  will  find  fomething  which  I  have  laid  by  for 
you/'  The  lad  feeing  many  pieces  of  gold,  was 
doubtful  whether  to  take  them  all :  at  laft  he  went 
to  the  King,  with  two  in  his  hand,  and  faid,  "  Am 
I  to  have  thefe?"  **  Yes/'  replied  the  good  mo- 
narch, "  all  of  them,  and  your  mother  has  re- 
ceived fome  likewife/'  The  boy  on  enquiry 
heard,  to  his  great  joy  and  furprize,  flie  had  loo 
rix  dollars  fettled  on  her  for  life. 


THE 
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THE  IGNORANCE  OF  MAN, 

WITH   REGARD    TO   THE    GENERAL    LAWS 
OF  THE   UNIVERSE, 

A  Reajbn  why  hejhould  be  contented  with  his  prejent  State. 

SAY  firft,  of  God  above,  or  man  below, 
What  can  we  reafon,  but  from  what  we  know! 
Of  man,  what  fee  we  but  his  ftation  here, 
From  which  to  reafon,  or  to  which  refer? 
Thro'  worlds  unnumber'd,  tho'  the  God  be  known^ 
'Tis  ours  to  trace  him  only  in  our  own. 
He,  who  thro'  vaft  immenfity  can  pierce. 
See  worlds  on  worlds  compofe  one  univerfc, 
Obferve  how  fyftem  into  fyftem  runs. 
What  9ther  planets  circle  other  funs. 
What  varied  being  peoples  ev'ry  liar. 
May  tell  why  Heav'n  has  made  us  as  we  are. 
But  of  this  frame,  the  bearings  and  the  ties. 
The  ftrong  connexions,  nice  dependencies. 
Gradations  jult,  has  thy  pervading  foul 
Look'd  through?  or  can  a  part  contain  the  whole? 

Is  the  great  chain,  that  draws  all  to  agree, 
And  drawn  fupports,  upheld  by  God,  or  thee? 

Prefumptuous 
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Prcfumptuous  roan !  the  reafon  wouId*ft  thou  find, 
Why  form'd  fo  weak,  fo  little,  and  fo  blind? 
Firft,  if  thou  can'ft,  the  harder  rearon  guef^ 
Why  form'd  no  weaker,  blinder,  and  no  Icfs? 
ACk  of  thy  mother  earth,  why  oaks  arc  made 
Taller  and  ftronger  than  the  weeds  tbey  Ihade? 
Or  afk  of  yonder  argent  fields  above. 
Why  Jove's  fatellites  are  lefs  than  Jove  ? 

Of  fyftems  poffible,  if  'tis  confeft 
That  wifdom  infinite  muft  form  the  beft. 
Where  all  mull  full  or  not  coherent  be. 
And  all  that  rifes.  rife  in  due  degree; 
Then,  in  the  fcale  of  reis'ning  life,  'tis  plain. 
There  mull  be,  fomewhere,  fuch  a  rank  as  man: 
And  all  the  queftion  (wrangle  e'er  fo  long) 
Is  only  this,  if  God  has  plac'd  him  wrong? 

Refpcfting  man,  whatever  wrong  we  call. 
May,  mud  be  right,  as  relative  to  all. 
In  human  works,  tho'  laboured  on  with  pain, 
A  thoufand  movements  fcarce  one  purpofe  gain: 
In  God's,  one  fingle  can  its  end  produce; 
Yet  ferves  to  fecond  too  fome  other  ufe. 
So  man,  who  here  feems  principal  alone^ 
Perhaps  a£ls  fecond  to  fome  fphere  unknown. 
Touches  fome  wheel,  or  verges  to  fome  goal; 
'Tis  but  a  part  wc  fee,  and  not  a  whole, 

Whcq 
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•    When  the  proud  deed  ftiall  know  why  man 

reftrains 
His  fiery  courfe,  or  drives  him  o'er  the  plains; 
When'^tibe  dull  ox,  why  now  he  breaks  the  clod. 
Is  now  a  vi£Um,  and  now  Egypt's  god : 
Then  (hall  roan's  pride  and  dulnefs  comprehend 
His  adions'y  paflions',  beings',  ufe  and  end; 
Why  doing,  fufF'ring,  chcck'd,  impell'd ;  and  why 
This  hour  a  flave,  the  next  a  deity. 

Then  fay  not  man's  imperfeft,  Heav'n  in  fault; 
Say  rather,  man's  as  perfefl  as  he  ought: 
His  knowledge  meafur'd  by  his  (late  and  place ; 
His  time  a  moment,  and  a  point  his  fpace. 
If  to  be  perfe£l  in  a  certain  fphere. 
What  matter,  foon  or  late,  or  here  or  there? 
The  bleft  to-day  is  as  completely  fo, 
As  who  began  a  thoufand  years  ago. 


THE  ANGEL  and  THE  HERMIT. 

A  Certain  perfon  had  embraced  the  life  of  a 
hermit  from  his  earlieft  years.  It  often 
happens  that  alone,  in  a  wood,  one  may  enjoy 
more  happinefs  than  in  the  fociety  of  a  convent, 
or  even  than  in  that  of  the  wide  world.  This  her- 
mit, for  a  long  courfe  of  years,  had  mortified 

himfelf 
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himfelf  and  faded,  to  purify  bis  foul.  Watcbing 
and  labour,  heat  and  cold,  all  extremes  were 
grown  familiar  to  him ;  but  after  fo  long  a  penU 
tence.  be.began  at  laft  to  think  that  he  had  not 
been  fufficiently  recompenfed  by  God,  and  to 
murmur  that  he  had  not  been  raifed  to  one  of  thole 
enviable  conditions  to  which  he  was  often  a  wit- 
nefs  when  gathering  his  food.  "  What!"  faid  he, 
'^  does  the  Almighty  load  with  bleflings  fuch  per- 
fons  as  neglecl  him,  and  leave  another  that  ferves 
him  faithfully  in  wretchednefs  and  want  ?  Why 
did  he  not  create  the  world  an  equal  benefit  to  all 
mankind  ?  why  fo  unequal  a  panition  of  good  and 
evil?  fo  ftrange  a  diftribution  confounds  me! 

As  the  good  man,  in  the  courfe  of  his  reclufe 
life,  had  acquired  but  little  experience,  this  con- 
fideration  gave  him  much  embarraflment.  He 
was  indeed  fo  much  puzzled  by  it,  that  he  re- 
folvcd  at  laft  to  vifit  the  world,  and  to  feek  for  a 
folution  of  his  doubts.  He  accordingly  took  a 
ftaff  and  fet  forward  on  his  journey. 

He  had  proceeded  but  a  little  way  from  his 
cell,  when  he  was  met  by  a  young  man,  of  a  very 
agreeable  mien  and  well-proportioned  figure, 
holding  a  javelin  in  his  hand.  His  drefs  was  that 
of  a  ferjeant  at  arms,  and  he  feemcd  to  belong  to 

the 
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the  train  of  fome  rich  Lord.  It  was  an  Angcl, 
who  had  concealed  himfelf  in  that  difguife,  in 
order  to  pafs  undifcovered.  They  fahited  each 
other,  and  entered  into  converfation.  "  Who  is 
your  matter,"  faid  the  Hermit?  "Sir,  it  is  he 
who  is  Matter  of  the  whole  world."  *'  For  a 
certainty,  you  could  not  have  a  better.  And 
where  are  you  going  thus  equipped?"  *'  I  have 
in  this  quarter  a  great  variety  of  acquaintance, 
and  I  am  going  to  vi(it  them.  But  it  is  difagree- 
able  to  travel  alone,  and  I  wifh  to  have  fome  per- 
fon  to  accompany  me.  You  will  confer  a  lafting 
obligation  on  me,  if  you  will  do  me  that  favour.'* 
The  hermit,  whofe  proje£l  would  be  greatly  faci- 
litated by  fuch  vifits,  readily  agreed  to  the  pro- 
pofa! ;  and  they  proceeded  together^ 

The  night  overtook  them,  before  they  could 

get  clear  of  the  wood. — Fortunately  they  defcried 

a  hermitage,  whither  they  went  to  beg  a  lodging. 

The  hermit  gave  them  as  good  a  reception  as  his 

hut  could  afford;  he  fpread  great  plenty  of  his 

frugal  fare  before  them ;  but  when  they  came  to 

fay  grace,  the  travellers  remarked,  that  inttead  of 

praying  like  them,  the  hermit  was  bufy  in  wiping 

and  rubbing  a  cup  made  of  curious  wood,  which 

he  kept  by  him,  and  drank  out  of  during  the  repatt. 

H  The 
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The  angel  obferved  where  he  laid  it  op;  and 
riTing  foftly  in  the  night,  took  and  hid  it:  and 
the  next  morning,  on  fetting  off,  without  faying 
a  word,  carried  it  along  with  him.  On  the  road 
he  mentioned  the  circumftance  to  his  companion, 
who  was  quite  indignant  at  his  behaviour,  and 
wanted  to  go  back  and  return  the  cup  to  the  her- 
mit. *'  Hold,"  faid  the  angel ;  "  I  have  my  reafons 
for  a8ing  in  this  manner;  and  you  (hall  in  due 
time  be  made  acquainted  with  them.  Perhaps 
you  may  have  further  motives  hereafter  for  won- 
dering at  myconduft;  but  know  that  whatever 
you  fee  me  do,  it  is  not  without  fufRcient  caufe, 
and  remember  that  you  be  not  fcandalized  at  it/* 
The  hermit  on  this  reproof  was  filent :  he  bowed 
and  purfued  his  journey. 

A  prodigious  fall  of  rain,  which  continued  the 
w^holc  day,  wet  them  entirely  through  their  cloaths, 
they  not  being  able  to  obtain  any  fhelter.  Night 
being  come,  fatigued  and  half  dead  with  cold, 
they  entered  a  town;  and  as  neither  of  them  had 
money,  they  were  obliged  to  go  from  houfe  to 
houfe,  aflving  in  the  name  of  God  for  an  afylum. 
Every  where  they  met  with  a  refufal,  for  as  we 
obfervc  people  in  general  love  money  flill  better 
than  they  do  God,  the  cafe  was  much  the  fame  at 
that  time.      The   rain  flill    pouring  down,  they 
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thought  it  heft  to  go  and  take  their  fea(  upon  the 
1   ground,  under  a  flight  of  ftone  Iteps/ 

^r        Thefe  fteps  formed  part  of  a  tolerably  hand- 
^    fome  houfe  belonging  to  an  old  ufurcr,  a  very 
^^    rich  roan,  but  one  who   would  not  part  with  a 
farthing  to  get  his  father  into  Paradife,     The  ava- 
ricious landlord  (hewed  his  head  for  a  moment  at 
the  window;  when  our  travellers  reprefenting  to 
him  the  fad  condition  they  were  in,  fupplicated 
him  through  charity  to  grant  them  a  place  to  lie  in. 
Jie  made  them  no  anfwer;  but  Oiut  the  window 
and  retired. 

V  Brother,"  faid  the  Angel,  *'  let  us  remain  here, 
fince  we  can  procure  no  better  accommodation; 
this  pent-houfe  will  at  leaft  proteft  us  from  the 
rain."     But  a  female  fervant,  who  overheard  their 
complaints,  and  came  to  examine  the  caufe,  ad- 
mitted  them   into  the  houfe.     She  gave  them  a 
little  draw,  and  they  lay  down  upon  it  under  the 
Aaircafe.     A  few  minutes  afterwards,  ftic  brought 
them   a  fmall  diQi  of  peafe,  the  remains  of  the 
0iiier's  fupper;  and  in  this  manner  they  pafled 
che  night,  without  fire,  without  light,  and  almoft 
pcrifhing  with  cold  and  moilturc* 

H*a  On 
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On  i}:t  iivn  cf  day,  the  hcnnii  vaiMed  to  dc- 
par:.'  "  So."  faid  the  aogcl;  "  I  %rill  not  go 
z>kr.  ti.l  I  hzTt  i2kzn  leave  of  my  boft,  and 
tLainkfd  him  for  his  hofpitality."  He  vent  im- 
r3cd-2tt!y  to  £nd  him,  and,  as  a  mark  of  his  gra- 
t:;»de.  Legged  h^s  accepunce  of  a  fioaall  prcfent;  . 
vhich  WdLS  no  other,  than  the  cup  which  be  had 
fiolen  the  day  befcre  from  the  hermit.  The 
ufurer  d:d  not  heii:a:e  to  accept  it.  He  wifhed 
them  a  good  journey,  and  afiured  them  that  if, 
on  iheir  reiurn.  they  brought  him  fome  other 
trif.irg  boon,  they  (houid  be  provided  with  the 
faase  lod-^^in^. 

When  they  were  clear  of  the  town,  the  hermit 
coii'd  rot  help  declaring  his  aftonifhment  to  his 
con.panion:  •'  You  want  to  put  me  to  the  proof, 
I  imagine,"  faid  he,  *'  when  you  behave  in  this 
ftrange  manner!  you  ftcal  from  that  good  old 
man  who  entertained  us  fo  hofpitably,  merely  to 
give  to  that  blood-fucker  who  denied  us  flielter.-— 
Is  it  your  maxim  to  aft  in  oppofition  to  the  prac- 
tice of  other  men?" — "  I  have  already  warned 
you  to  be  circunifpe£l  in  your  conclufions,"  an- 
fwcred  the  angel;  **  confider  you  have  pafled  all 
your  life  in  woods,  and  that  you  have  had  no  ex- 
perience of  the  world.  Once  more  I  deiire  you 
to  follow  mc,  and  be  fyrprized  at  nothing." 

The 
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The  third  night  they  went  to  take  up  their 
lodging  in  a  rich  monaftry.  They  Nvere  received 
charitably,  and  ferved  with  abundance;  but  the 
next  morning,  the  angel,  before  his  departure,  fet 
fire  to  the  ftraw  of  his  bed,  and  took  off  his  com- 
panion along  with  him.  As  they  M'ere  afcending 
a  hill,  at  fome  diftance,  he  defired  the  hermit  to 
turn  his  head  and  look  behind  them.  By  this 
time  the  flames  had  reached  the  battlements  of  the 
monaftry;  all  was  on  fire.  The  hermit,  at  the 
fight,  threw  out  a  loud  cry,  "  Wretch  that  I  am! 
behold  me  now  an  incendiary ;  whither  fhall  I  fly  ? 
where  hide  myfelf  ?"  In  flaying  which  he  rolled 
himfelf  upon  the  earth,  ftruck  his  breaft,  and 
curfed  the  hour  when  he  fell  in  with  a  man  fo 
abominable.  "  It  is  in  vain  that  I  warn  you," 
(aid  the  angel;  **  you  again  relapfe  into  your  for- 
mer error:  but  for  the  lad  time  I  caution  you  to 
be  attentive  and  follow  me  peaceably." 

He  was  at  no  lofs  for  a  lodging  that  night,  but 
took  up  his  abode,  with  the  hermit,  at  the  houfe 
of  a  reputable  tradefman.  This  was  a  refpeftable 
old  man,  grown  grey  with  years;  he  lived  in  a 
pious  manner  with  his  wife,  whom  he  loved  ten- 
derly, and  a  child  of  ten  years,  the  only  produft 
of  his  marriage,  and  the  confolation  of  his  age. — 
JJe  prepared  ai>  entertainment  for  his  guefts,  him- 
felf 
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tions,  may  be  entirely  devoted  to  God.     I  gave 
the  ufurer  the  cup    as  a  return  for  the  reception 
he  was  obliged  to  give  us  at  his  houfe;  becaufe 
God  leaves  no  good  aflion  unrewarded;  but  it  is 
the  only  recompence  that  man  will  receive:  his 
a\  arice  will  one  day  be  punifhed.     The  Monks, 
whofe  convent  I  reduced  to  afhes,  were  at  firft 
poor  and  laborious,  and  confequently  led  an  ex- 
emplary life.     Enriched  by  the  indifcreet  libera- 
lities  of  believers,  they  have  been  corrupted;  for 
it  is  a  misfortune  in  Monks  to  be  rich.     In  that 
place  which  they  had  ereCled  for  their  abode,  their 
whole  time  was  occupied  in  fchemes  for  extend- 
ing their  poffeffions,  or  in  intrigues  to  fupplant 
each  other  in  the  offices  of  the  monaftry.     If  they 
appeared   in  their  hall,  it  was  only  to  hear  tales, 
or  to  pafs  their  time  in  trifling  amufements.     In- 
ftitutions,  rules,   church    regulations,   duties,   all 
were  negleQcd.     God,  to  correft  them,  thought 
proper  to  reduce  them  to  their  former  poverty. 
They  will  rebuild  a  monaftry   that  will  be   lefs 
magnificent;  this  work  will  afford  fubfiftence  to 
many  labourers  and  poor  artifts;  and  they  them- 
felves,  being  obliged,  as  in  their  firft  ftate,  to  cul- 
tivate the  earth,  will  become  poflefled  of  more 
humility  and  goodnefs." 

*«  You 
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"  You  force  my  approbation  of  your  conduft/* 
anfwered  the  hermit;  '*  but  why  did  you  deftroy 
that  innocent  child,  who  feemed  fo  eager  to  ren- 
der us  a  fervice  ?  why  deprive  of  its  only  comfort 
the  old  age  of  that  refpeflabie  man,  whofe  bene- 
volence we  experienced  ?"  "  That  oW  man^  by 
"whom  we  were  received  x>nly  bec^ufe  I  took  the 
(hape  of  one  whom  he  knew,  had  for  thirty  years 
been  employed  in  a6ls  of  charity.  Never  did  the 
poor  prefent  themfelves  in  vain  at  his  door;  he 
even  dinted  himfelf  to  fupply  them.  But  fince 
he  has  had  a  fon,  and  particularly  fince  that  fon 
has  begun  to  grow  up,  his  blind  foqdnefs  urging 
him  to  amafs  a  large  patrimony  for  the  youth  to 
inherit,  he  has  become  auftere  and  avaricious.-— 
Day  and  night  his  thoughts  have  been  engaged  on 
profit;  and  foon  he  would  have  laid  afide  all  fenfe 
of  fhame,  and  turned  ufuirer.  The  child,  'dying 
in  innocence,  has  been  received  in  heaven;  the 
father  having  no  longer  any  motive  for  avarice, 
will  recur  to  his  old  praifeworthy  maxims;  both 
vill  be  faved;  and  without  what  you  called  an 
atrocious  crime  both  of  them  had  periflied.  Such 
are  the  fecret  defigns  of  God,  fince  you  wifh  to 
know  them.  But  remember  that  you  called  them 
in  queftion;  repair  to  your  cell  and  repent.  For 
my  part,  I  mull  return  to  heaven. 

I  In 
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In  faying  thcfe  laft  words,  the  Angel  threw  off 
his  earthly  dilguife,  and  difappeared.  The  her- 
mit, prottrating  his  face  upon  the  earth,  thanked 
the  Almighty  for  his  paternal  reprimand.  He 
then  returned  to  his  hermitage ;  where  he  paffed 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  fo  much  fanBity,  thai 
he  merited  not  only  forgivenefs  of  his  errorj  bttt 
alfo  the  recompence  promifed  to  a  virtuous  life. 


ODE  TO  REFLECTION. 

'HP WAS  when  Nature's  darKng  child, 

-*-    Flora,  fann'd  by  zephyrs  mild. 
The  gorgeous  canopy  outfpread 
O'er  the  fun's  declining  head, 
Winding  from  the  buz  of  day. 
Thus  a  bard  attun'd  his  lay : 
Nobleft  gifts  to  mortals  given, 
Bright  refleftion !  child  of  Heav'n, 
Goddefs  of  the  fpeaking  eye. 
Glancing  thro*  eternity, 
Rob'd  in  intelleftual  light, 
Come,  with  all  thy  charms  bedight: 
Tho'  nor  fame  nor  fplendid  worth 
Mark  thy  humble  vot'ry's  birth, 
Snatch'd  by  thee  from  cank'ring  care, 
I  defy  the  fiend  Defpair; 

All 
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All  the  joys  that  Bacchus  loveSi 
All  inglorious  pleafure  proves; 
All  the  fleeting  modiih  toys 
Buoy'd  by  Folly's  frantic  noife. 
All,  except  the  facred  lore. 
Flowing  from  thy  boundlefs  (lore ! 
For  when  jthy  bright  form  appears, 
Even  wild  Confufion  hears ; 
Chaos  glows,  impervious  Night 
Shrinks  from  thy  all-piercing  fight* 
Yet!  alas!  what  vain  extremes 
Mortals  prove  in  Error's  fchemes, 
Sunk  profound  in  torpor's  trance, 
Or  with  levity  they  dance ; 
Or  in  murmurs  deep,  the  foul 
Thinks  it's  blifs  beyond  the  pole, 
Bounding  fwift  o'er  time  and  place, 
Vacant  ftill  thro'  boundlefs  fpace, 
Leaving  happinefs  at  home; 
Thus  the  mental  vagrants  roam. 
But  when  thou,  with  fober  mien, 
Deign'ft  to  blefs  this  wayward  fcene, 
Like  Aurora  fhining  clear. 
O'er  th'  ideal  hemifphere; 
Who  but  hears  a  foothing  (train 
Warbling  "  Heav'n's  ways  are  plain  ? 
Who  but  hears  the  charmer  fay, 
^*  Vhefe  obfcure  the  living  ray  ?" 

I  2  Self- 
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Self-love,  the  fouleft  imp  of  night,  . 
That  ever  ftain'd  the  virgin  light; 
Coward  wretch,  who  ibon^  to  fbare. 
Or  foothe  the  woes  which  others  bears 

Envy,  with  aft  eagle's  eye, 
Scandal's  tales  that  never  die; 
IntVeft  vile  with  countlefs  tongues. 
Trembling  for  ideal  wrongs; 
Flatt  ry  bafe,  with  fupple  knee. 
Cringing  low  fervility; 
Prejudice,  with  eyes  afkew. 
Still  fufpe6ling  aught  that's  new; 
Would  but  men  from  thefe  refrain, 
Eden's  bowers  would  bloom  again ; 
Doubts  in  embryo  melt  away. 
Truth's  eternal  fun- beams  play. 


WHAT  HAVE  YE  DONE? 

T IC  THEN  the  Philofophcrs  of  the  laft  age  were 
^  ^  firft  congregrated  into  the  Royal  Society, 
great  expeflations  were  raifed  of  the  fudden  pro- 
grefs  of  ufeful  arts;  the  time  was  fuppofed  to  be 
near  when  engines  fhould  turn  by  a  perpetual 
motion,  and  health  be  fecured  by  the  univerfal 
medicine;  when  learning  fhould  be  facilitated  by 
a  real  charaQer,  and  commerce  extended  by  (hips 
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which  could  reach  their  ports  in  defiance  of  the 
tempeft. 

But  improvement  is  naturally  flow*  The  So- 
ciety met  and  parted  without  any  vifible  diminu- 
tion of  the  miferies  of  life.  The  gout  and  ftone 
were  ftill  painful,  the  ground  that  was  not  ploughed 
brought  no  harveft,  and  neither  oranges  nor  grapes 
would  grow  upon  the  hawthorn.  At  laft,  thofe 
who  were  difappointed  began  to  be  angry ;  thofe 
likewife  who  hated  innovation  were  glad  to  gain 
an  opportunity  of  ridiculing  men  who  had  depre- 
ciated, perhaps  with  too  much  arrogance,  the 
knowledge  of  antiquity.  And  it  appears,  from 
fome  of  their  earlieft  apologies,  that  the  Philofo- 
phers  felt,  with  great  fenfibility,  the  unwelcome 
importunities  of  thofe  who  were  daily  aflcing 
'*  What  have  ye  done  ?" 

The  truth  is,  that  little  had  been  done  com- 
pared with  what  fame  had  been  fufFered  to  prb- 
mife;  and  the  queftion  could  only  be  anfwered 
by  general  apologies,  and  by  new  hopes,  which» 
when  they  were  fruftrated,  gave  a  new  occafion 
to  the  fame  vexatious  enquiry. 

This  fatal  queftion  has  difturbed  the  quiet  of 
ynany  other  minds.    He  that  in  tl|^  latter  part  of 
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his  life  too  ftri6ll7  enquires  what  he  has  donei  can 
very  feldom  receive  from  his  own  heart  fuch  an 
account  as  will  give  him  fatisfa&ion. 

We  do  not  indeed  fo  often  difappoint  others  u 
ourfelves.  We  not  only  think  more  highly  than 
others  of  our  own  abilities,  but  allow  ourfelvu 
to  form  hopes  which  we  never  communicate,  and 
pleafe  our  thoughts  with  employments  which  none 
ever  will  allot  us,  and  with  elevations  to  which 
we  are  never  expefted  to  rife;  and  when  our  days 
and  years  are  pafled  away  in  common  bufinefs  or 
common  amufements,  and  we  find  at  lad  that  we 
have  fuffered  our  purpofes  to  fleep  till  the  time  of 
a&ion  is  patt,  we  are  reproached  only  by  our  own 
refle£lions;  neither  our  friends  nor  our  enemies 
wonder  that  we  live  and  die  like  the  reft  of  man- 
kind; that  we  live  without  notice,  and  die  with- 
out memorial :  they  know  not  what  talk  we  had 
propofed,  and  therefore  cannot  difcern  whether 
it  is  Bniihed. 

He  that  compares  what  he  has  done  with  what 
he  has  left  undone,  will  feel  the  eflFeft  which  muft 
always  follow  the  comparifon  of  imagination  with 
reality;  he  will  look  with  contempt  on  his  own 
unimportance,  and  wonder  to  what  purpofe  he 
came  into  the  world;  he  will  repine  that  he  fliall 
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leave  behind  him  no  evidence  of  his  having  been^ 
that  he  has  added  nothing  to  the  fyftem  of  life, 
but  has  glided  from  youth  to  age  among  the  crowd, 
without  any  effort  for  di(lin£lion. 

Man  is  feldom  willing  to  let  fall  the  opinion  of 
his  own  dignity,  or  to  believe  that  he  does  little 
only  becaufe  every  individual  is  a  very  little  being. 
He  is  better  content  to  want  diligence  than  power, 
and  fooner  confeffes  the  depravity  of  his  will  than 
the  imbecility  of  his  nature. 

From  this  miftaken  notion  of  human  greatnefs 
it  proceeds,  that  many  who  pretend  to  have  made 
great  advances  in  wifdom  fo  loudly  declare  that 
they  defpife  themfelves.     If  I  had  ever  found 
any  of   the   felf-contemners   much  irritated  or 
pained  by  the  confcioufnefs  of  their  meannefs,  I 
fliould  have  given  them  confolation  by  obferving, 
that  a  little  more  than  nothing  is  as  much  as  can  be 
expe6ted  from  a  being,  who,  with  refpeft  to  the 
multitudes  about  him,  is  himfeif  little  more  than 
nothing.     Every  man  is  obliged,  by  the  fupreme 
Mailer  of  the  Univerfe,  to  improve  all  the  op- 
portunities of  good  which  are  afforded  him,  and 
to  keep  in  continual  a£livity  fuch  abilities  as  are 
bef towed  upon  him.     But  he  has  no  reafon  to 
repine,  though  his  abilities  are  fmall,  and  his  op- 
portunities 
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portunities  few.  He  that  has  improved  the  vistue 
or  advanced  the  happinefs  of  one  fellow-cretUirci 
lie  that  has  afcertained  a  (ingle  moral  propofiuoob 
or  added  one  ufeful  experiment  to  natural  luaov- 
ledge,  may  be  contented  with  his  own  perforai- 
ance,  and,  with  refpcd  to  mortals  like  himfelfi 
may  demand,  like  AugnftuSy  to  be  difinalled  at 
his  departure  with  applaufc. 


ANECDOTE. 

TylTHEN  Field-Marflial  Fretag  was  uken 
^  ^  prifoner  at  Rexpoede,  the  French  Hi^flir 
who  feized  him,  perceiving  that  he  had  a  valuable 
watch,  faid,  **  Give  me  your  watch:"  The  Mar- 
ihal  indantly  complied  with  the  demand  of  his 
captor.  A  fliort  time  after,  when  lie  was  libera- 
ted by  General  Walmoden,  and  the  French  Huf- 
far  had  become  a  prifoner  in  his  turn,  the  latteri 
with  great  unconcern,  pulled  the  Marflials  watch 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  prefendng  it  to  him,  faid, 
^^  Since  fate  has  turned  againft  me,  take  back  this 
watch,  it  belonged  to  you,  and  it  would  not  be  f# 
well  to  let  others  ftrip  me  of  it." 

Marflial  Fretag,  admiring  this  principled  con- 
du£i  of  the  Sans  Culoile,  who  did  not  know  him, 
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took  back  the  watch^  and  immediately  after  pre- 
fented  it  to  the  Frenchman,  faying,  *VKeep  the 
watch;  it  fhall  not  be  mine,  for  I  have  been  your 
prifoner.*' 


To  the  NOBILITY,  GENTRY,  8cc. 

THE  HUMBLE  PETITION 

OF 

WANT  and  MISERT. 

T II  7HILE  thro'  the  drear  of  froft  and  fnovr, 
^  ^     Shiv'ring  and  ftarving  now  we  go, 

O  caft  a  tender  eye! 
For  this  good  end  your  wealth  was  giv'n; 
Yo^  are  the  delegates  of  Heav'n, 

To  ftop  the  heart-felt  figh ! 

While  cloth'd  in  fur  you  ftand  elate, 
You  cannot  feel  our  wretched  ftate. 

You  cannot  form  our  woe; 
Yet  muft  each  fympathetic  bread,     1 
When  once  it  hears  how  we're  diftrefs'd, 

And  how  forlorn  we  go, 

When  cold  and  hunger  both  prevail. 
And  both  with  equal  force  aflail 
To  wound  a  mortal  frame, 
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Bring  to  each  mind  a  horrid  vievr, 
A  fcene  as  horrid  as  'tis  true. 
And  almoft  wants  a  name* 

The  parent  hears  his  offspring  cry. 
The  children  watch  the  parent's  eye^ 

And  catch  the  falling  tear; 
They  echo  back  each  difmal  groan^ 
'Till  foon  one  univerfal  moan 

And  forrow  rends  the  air. 

Tho'  worthlefs  objeQs  may  be  found. 
Who  juftly  feel  the  piercing  wound. 

Yet  be  their  faults  their  own ; 
Leave  them  to  Heav'n  while  you  difpenfe 
Thofe  blcflings    ou've  received  from  thence. 

And  gain  th'  immortal  crown. 

How  many  pray'rs  you'll  then  obtain ! 
How  many  bleffings  not  in  vain, 

Unworthily  beftow'd ! 
From  morn  to  night,  from  night  to  day. 
Poor  Want  and  Mifery  will  pray, 

To  blefs  the  great  and  good. 


SPIRITUAL 
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SPIRITUAL  FELICITY. 

T  II 7ITH  regard  to  Spiritual  Felicity,  we  are 

^  ^  not  confined  to  humble  views. — Clear  * 
and  determinate  objefts  are  propofed  to  our  pur- 
fuits,  and  full  fcope  is  given  to  our  moft  ardent 
defires.  The  forgivenefs  of  our  fins,  and  God's 
holy  grace  to  guide  our  life;  the  proteftion  and 
favour  of  the  great  Father  of  all,  of  the  bleffed 
jledeemer  of  mankind,  and  of  the  fpirit  of  fanfli- 
(ication  and  comfort ;  thefe  are  objcfls  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  which  there  is  no  room  for  hefitation  and 
diftruft. 

Had  Providence  fpread  an  equal  obfcurity  over 
happinefs  of  every  kind,  we  might  have  had  fome 
reafon  to  complain  of  the  vanity  of  our  condition. 
But  we  are  not  left  to  fo  hard  a  fate.  The  Son 
of  God  hath  removed  that  veil  which  covered  true 
blifs  from  the  fearch  of  wandering  mortals,  and 
hath  taught  them  the  way  which  leads  to  eternal 
life. 


K  a  AN 
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AN  ESSAY 

ON  THE 

OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTT. 

HAIL  facred  pages!  Oracles  divine. 
Here  lawund  goFpel  in  coition  join. 
To  teach  the  world  of  nature  (this  fhort  plan}, 
Man's  duty  to  bis  God,  God's  love  to  man» 
Mofes,  the  prophet,  was  of  old  infpir'd. 
To  write  the  law  as  God  the  Lord  required; 
To  be  obferv'd  by  all  the  JewiDi  train; 
Bulls,  ramsy  and  goats,  were  on  their  altars  flain; 
Kids,  lambs,  and  heifers,  thusrefign'd  their  breath. 
And  fhew'd  by  faith,  Meffiah's  wondVous  death. 
By  faith  the  patr  archs  gain'd  their  bleft  abode, 
(With  faints  and  angels  they  enjoy'd  their  God;) 
Trufting  in  the  Redeemer  yet  to  come, 
T'  appear  in  flefh  from  the  bleft  virgin's  womb; 
To  fave  rebellious  man  from  wrath  below. 
And  crowns  immortal  on  their  heads  beftow. 
Hark! — Hark!  what  joy  ferene  accofts  my  ear  ? 
The  night's  far  fpent,  1  think  the  dawn  appear; 
Peep  out  my  foul  of  thy  bewilder'd  ftate, 
And  catch  the  heav'n-born  news  ere  it  grows  late. 
Spring  from  my  breaft  in  raptures!  oh  the  thought! 
Behold  good  tidings  of  great  joy  is  brought; 
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Which  fliall  be  to  all  people  their  reward, 
A  Saviour's  born,  no  lefs  than  Chrift  the  Lord* 
The  glorious  heav'nly  hoft,  on  rapid  wing, 
Sang  praifes  to  the  God  of  Ifrael's  King, 
•Who  dwells  on  high;  peace  ever  be  on  earth, 
Good-vill  to  men  fumm'd  up  their  godly  mirth* 
Then  fwift  as  thought  fled  to  the  realms  above, 
With  tidings  of  falvation,  peace  and  love. 
Thus  good  old  Simeon  did  the  child  embrace, 
Now  let  thy  fervant,  Lord,  depart  in  peace; 
My  lifted  eyes  hath  thy  falvation  feen, 
A  light  prepar'd  to  light  the  Gentiles  in. 
With  heavenly  raptures!  lo,  his  foul  was  fill'd. 
And  to  Death's  cold  embraces  then  did  yield. 
Jefus  in  wifdom  daily  did  increafe, 
Efteem'd  by  God  and  man,  great  Prince  of  Peace; 
His  precepts  far  excell'd  all  human  thought. 
Which  he  affirm'd  by  th'  miracles  he  wrought, 
Caftingout  devils;  by  his  powerful  might, 
He  rais'd  the  dead,  reftor'd  the  blind  to  fight. 
Whilft  impious  Jews,  who,  with  malignant  ftrife, 
Difown'd  their  King,  enrag'd,  they  fought  his  life. 
Chrift  in  the  agonizing  garden  pray'd. 
To  have  this  bitter  ciip  removed ;  then  faid, 
O  Father,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done, 
Whilft  drops  of  blood  from  his  bleft  cheeks  did  run. 
While  thus  he  fpake,  a  multitude  appeared, 
^ith  fwords  and  ftafFs  thefe  caitiffs  were  prepar'd ; 
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Then  pcrjur'd  Judas  in  their  front  drew  nigb. 
And  with  a  kifs  betray 'd  his  Lord  moft  high^ 
Into  the  hands  of  finners,  lo,  he's  hurl'd^ 
As  if  the  greateft  finner  in  the  world; 
Beat  and  infulted  by  this  rabble  crowd, 
Accus'd  with  blafphemy,  and  mock'd  aloud; 
Drefs'd  in  a  purple  robe  which  Herod  found, 
With  thorns  his  glorious  facred  head  was  crown'dt 
When  at  the  bar  of  men  Chrift  was  arraigned. 
Their  witnefs  prov'd  abfurd,  and  counfel  feign'd; 
Thrice  Pilate  did  his  innocence  declare. 
In  this  juft  msn  no  fault  at  all  appear* 
Whilft  Jews  like  Daemons  vent  their  cruel  rage, 
Cry'd  out  for  blood,  their  brutifli  thirft  t'  alFwage. 
Pilate,  through  fear  a  tumult  would  arife, 
Join'd  with  thefe mifcreants,  and  received  their  lies; 
A  niurd'ring  robber  by  him  was  fct  free, 
That  Chrift  might  die  on  the  accurfed  tree. 
(View,  O  my  foul !  thy  Saviour  thus  abus'd. 
Make  no  reply,  tho'  impioufly  accus'd! 
He's  lowly,  meek,  and  calm  on  ev'ry  fide, 
Learn  thou  from  hence  to  mortify  thy  pride.) 
Behold  him  on  the  crofs  refign  his  breath. 
And  bow  his  glorious  facred  head  to  death. 
Stupendous  condefcenfion!  love  and  grace, 
That  God  the  Son  did  thus  himfelf  abafe; 
He  left  his  Father's  bofom  to  affume 
Our  mortal  rags,  and  fuffcr'd  in  our  room; 
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He  fixed  his  precious  blood  to  fatisfy 
His  Father's  juftite,  and  bring  finners  nigh 
To  God  the  Father;  in,  and  through  the  Son, 
We're  juftified  by  faith  in  him  alone. 
.  Within  the  filent  tomb  awhile  he  lay, 
Conceardby  death,  'till  the  third  glorious  day; 
On  which  he  rofe  triumphant  from  below, 
"Wreath'd  with  a  crown  immortal  on  his  brow. 
He  burft  the  bonds  of  death,  the  grave,  and  hell; 
fieneath  his  pow'r  their  mightiefl  efforts  fell. 
The  mighty  Conqu'ror  up  the  setherial  fky 
Afcended,  to  the  blifsful  realms  on  high ; 
Upon  a  throne  of  grace,  at  God's  right  hand, 
He  ever.lives;  there  pleads  for  fmful  man, 
Till  the  diflblving  heav'ns  with  fire  abound, 
And  clafhing  elements  their  noife  refound; 
The  fun  be  darkened,  and  the  earth  be  burn'd. 
The  moon  to  blood  oblitVately  be  turn'd ; 
He'll  then  defcend  from  Heav'n  in  glorious  Rate, 
And  fummons  all  t'appear,  both  fmall  and  great. 
Their  fcatter'd  dufl,  which  hath  for  ages  lain, 
Shall  then  be  join'd  and  rais'd  to  life  again. 
To  hear  their  final  everlafling  doom. 
From  him  who  knows  all  things  pafl,  prefent,  and 

to  come. 
Happy!  thrice  happy  they  who  ferv'd  the  Lord, 
But  finners  will  receive  their  jufl  reward. 

AN  EC- 
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ANECDOTE  of  Dr.  JOHNSON. 

WHEN  Dr.  Johnfon  had  an  audience  of  tbe 
King,  by  appointment,  in  the  Queen's 
library,  in  the  courfe  of  converration  his  Majeftjr 
afkedhim,  •'  why  he  did  not  continue  writing?" 
"  Why.  Sire,"  fays  Johnfon,  "  1  thought  I  had 
written  enough!"  **  So  fhould  I  have  thought 
too,  Do£lor,"  replied  the  King,  "  if  you  had  not 
written  fo  well." 


A  PRAYER 

OF  THE  LATE  EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY. 

OTHOU  eternal,  incomprehenfible  Being, 
who  art  the  fountain  of  mercy,  and  the 
fource  of  love;  thy  fun  lights  equally  the  Chrif« 
tian  and  the  Athcift;  thy  Ihowers  equally  ndurifh 
the  fields  of  the  believers  and  the  infidels:  the 
feed  of  virtue  is  fown  even  in  the  heart  of  the 
impious  and  the  heretic.  From  Thee,  I  learn, 
therefore,  that  diverfity  of  opinions  docs  not  pre- 
vent Thee  from  being  a  beneficent  Father  to  all 
mankind.  Shall  I,  then,  thy  feeble  creature,  be 
lefs  indulgent?  Shall  I  not  permit  my  fubjeQs  to 
adore  Thee  in  whatever  manner  they  pleafe? — 

Shall 
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Shall  I  perfecute  thofe  v^ho  differ  from  me  in 
point  of  thinking  ?  Shall  I  fpread  my  religion 
with  the  point  of  my  fword?  OThou!  whofe 
mighty  power  and  inefiFable  love  embrace  the  uni- 
verfe,  grant  that  fuch  erroneous  principles  may 
never  harbour  in  my  bread !  I  will  try  to  be 
like  Thee  as  far  as  human  efforts  can  approach 
infinite  perfeQion;  I  will  be  as  indulgent  as  Thou 
to  all  men  whofe  tenets  differ  from  mine,  and  all 
unnatural  compulfions  in  point  of  confcience  (hall 
be  hanifhed  for  ever  from  my  kingdom.  Where 
is  the  religion  that  does  not  inftrud  us  to  love  vir- 
tue, and  to  deteft  vice  ?  Let  all  religions,  there- 
fore, be  tolerated.  Let  all  mankind  pay  their 
worfhip  to  Thee,  Thou  Eternal  Being!  in  the 
manner  they  think  beft.  Does  an  error  in  the 
judgment  deferve  expulflon  from  fociety?  and  is 
force  the  proper  way  to  win  the  heart,  or  bring 
the  fwerving  mind  to  a  proper  fenfe  of  religion? 
Let  the  (hameful  chains  of  religious  tyranny  be 
parted  afunder,  and  the  fweet  bonds  of  fraternal 
amity  unite  all  my  fubjefts  for  ever,  I  am  fenfi- 
bleihat  many  difficulties  will  occur  to  me  in  this 
bold  attempt;  and  that  mod  of  them  will  be 
thrown  in  my  way  by  thofe  very  perfons  who  ftyle 
tfaemfelves  thy  minifters:  But  may  thy  almighty 
power  never  forfake  me!  O  Thou  eternal  and 
incomprehenfible  Being !  fortify  my  holy  refolu- 
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tions  with-  thy  love,  that  I  may  furnMiunC  every 
obRacIe;  aod  let  that  law  of  our  Divine  Matter, 
which  inculcates  charity  and  patience^  be  alwayt 
imprefled  upon  my  heart.    Anen, 


An  anecdote 

relating  education  in  the  dats  of 
alfred  and  charlemagne. 

BOTH  Alfred  and  Charlemagne  provided 
ir.aflers  for  their  fens,  as  foon  as  ever  their 
tender  age  would  allow  it ;  and  had  them  carefully 
trained  up  in  the  equal  difcipline  of  arms  and 
hunting,  and  while  thefe  were  the  principal  ob- 
jefls  c  f  their  a£live  life,  Charlemagne  was  never 
taught  to  write,  nor  Alfred  to  read  till  he  was 
thirty -eight,  and  the  former  continued  unable  to 
write  as  long  as  he  lived. 


The  FOLLY  of  FREE-THINKING: 

AN    ANECDOTE. 

'TpIIE  late  Mr.  Mallet  was  a  great  Freethinker, 

-*•     and  a  very  free  fpeaker  of  his  free  thoughts. 

He  made  no  fcruple  to  diffeminate  his  opinions 

whenever 
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whenever  he  could  introduce  them.  At  his  own 
table,  the  lady  of  the  houfe  (who  was  a  ftaunch 
advocate  for  her  hufband's  opinions)  would 
often^  in  the  warmth  of  argument,  fay,  ^  Sir,  we 
Deifts/  The  lefture  upon  the  non-credence  of 
the  Freethinkers  was  repeated  fo  often,  and  urged 
with  fo  much  earneftnefs,  that  the  inferior  domef- 
tics  became  foon  as  able  difputants  as  the  heads  of 
the  family.  The  fellow  who  waited  at  table,  being 
thoroughly  convinced  that  for  any  of  his  mifdeeds 
he  {hould  have  no  after«^account  to  make,  was 
refolved  to  profit  by  the  dodrine,  and  made  off 
with  many  things  of  value,  particularly  the  plate. 
Luckily  he  was  fo  clofely  purfued,  thsit  he  was 
brought  back  with  his  prey  to  his  mailer's  houfe, 
who  examined  him  before  fome  feleft  friends.— r 
At  firft  the  man  was  fullen,  and  would  anfwer  no 
quellions ;  but,  being  urged  to  give  a  reafon  for 
his  infamous  behaviour,  he  refolutely  faid,  *^  Sir, 
I  had  heard  you  fo  often  talk  of  the  impoffibility 
jof  a  future  flate,  and  that  after  death  there  was 
no  reward  for  virtue,  or  punifhment  for  vice,  that 
I  was  tempted  to  commit  the  robbery."  "  Well; 
but  you  rafcal,"  replied  Mallet,  "  had  you  no  fear 
of  the  gallows?**  *  Sir/  faid  the  fellow,  looking 
fternly  at  his  mafter,  *  what  is  that  to  you,  if  I  h^d 
a  mind  to  venture  that  ?  You  had  removed  my 
greateH  terror;  why  fiiould  I  fegir  the  lead? 

L  2  ANEC 
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ANECDOTE  op  BOYCE- 

WHEN  Boyce,  author  of  fome  very  elegant 
verfesy  was  almoft  perifhing  with  hunger, 
being  relit  \red  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  who  gave  him  a 
guinea  to  buy  a  piece  of  beef,  and  procure  other 
neceflaries,  he  could  not  eat  it  without  ketchup, 
and  laid  out  the  laft  half  guinea  he  poflefled  in 
truffles  and  muihrooms>  eating  them  in  bed  too, 
for  want  of  cloaths,  or  even  a  (hirt  to  fit  up  in. ' 


D' 


Singular  and  laughable  In/iancc  of 
IGNORANCE. 

^OCTOR  Johnfon,  whilft  he  was  a  teacher 
of  youth,  had  two  very  good  claflick  fcho- 
lars,  yet,  it  was  thought  neceffary  that  fomething 
more  familiar  ihould  be  known,  and  he  bid  them 
read  the  Hiftory  of  England.  After  a  few  months 
had  elapfed,  he  afked  them,  "  if  they  could  re- 
coiled who  firft  deftroyed  the  monafteries  in  our 
ifland?  One  modeftly  replied,  that  he  did  not 
know;  the  other  faid,  Jefus  Chrift. 
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A  HYMN  to  the  MORNING. 

DAUGHTER  of  Heav'n!  Aurora  rife. 
Thy  cheering  courfe  to  run, 
With  luftre  crimfon  o'er  the  fkies, 
And  ufher  in  the  fun. 

Thy  balmy  breath's  refreffiing  powV 

Shall  foon  revive  the  plain ; 
Awake  the  fweets  of  ev'ry  flow'r. 

And  gljadden  ev'ry  drain. 

The  virgin,  yet  untaught  to  figh, 

Shall  lightly  tread  the  vale; 
And  raife  with  joy  the  tearlefs  eye. 

To  bid  thy  prefence  hail. 

Come,  modeft  maid,  with  bluflies  fpeak. 

In  all  thy  rofes  dreft; 
Difibfing  health  to  ev'ry  cheek. 

And  peace  on  ev'ry  breaft. 

Come,  Morning !  come,  which  heav'n  deGgn'd 

Its  choiceft  gifts  to  bear; 
And  kindly  teach  the  human  mind 

To  worlhip  and  revere. 


in 
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In  wonder  wrapt  let  nature  (land. 
To  think  how  much  ihe  owe3; 

And  learn  to  praife  the  gracious  hand. 
From  whence  the  blefling  flows* 


An  ESSAY  on  LIGHT. 

WHEN  God  had  fpoken  into  being  thai  illuf.- 
trious  globe  of  light,  the  Sun»  every  dark 
orb  in  the  new*created  fyftemwas  to  illaminated, 
as  to  exhibit  to  its  future  inhabitants  the  vaft  va*» 
riety  of  entertaining  wonders/  with  which  the 
creation  was  to  be  repienifhed. 

Light,  indeed,  according  to  the  Mofaic  account, 
exifted  antecedent  to  the  creation  of  the  fun,  an4 
the  yet  imperfe6l  world,  without  that  bright  lumi- 
nary, enjoyed  an  alternate  fucceflion  of  day  and 
night.-^God  himfclf  enlightened  it,  hu  fpirit 
moved  upon  the  furface  of  the  chaotic  mafs,  an4 
divided  the  light  from  the  darknefs. 

When  thefe  divine  beams  were  fufpcnded,  the 
Tame  almighty  power  was  pleafcd  to  fupply  their 
want  by  fixing  the  fun  in  the  mighty  void  to  give 
light  upon  the  earth;  whereas,  if  the  world  had 
been  left  in  its  original  ftate,  our  very  eyes  would 

hiivc 
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have  been  bat  a  ufelefs  ornament^   and  all  the 
beauties  about  us  for  ever  buried  in  eternal  night. 

But  in  obedience  to  God's  command,  the  folar 
rays  ftream  fwiftly  from  their  blazing  fountain, 
and,  by  a  regular  and  eonftant  flow,  always  illu- 
minate one  half  of  the  rolling  world :  their  motion 
is  fo  fwift,  and  their  quantity  of  matter  fo  minute, 
that  when  they  come  within  the  fphere,  they  are 
out  of  the  force  of  the  earth's  attraQion;  other- 
wife  they  would  aftualiy  move  about  her  with  a 
compound  motion,  and  make  a  perpetual  fun(hine« 

Many  of  thefe  rambling  effluvia,  in  their  paf- 
fage  from  the  fun,  unavoidably  roifs  our  worlds 
travel  on  from  fyftem  to  fyftem,  and  lofe  them- 
felves  in  the  pathlefs  regions  of  empty  fpace;  but 
here  they  never  ftream  in  vain;  like  fo  many 
ready  obfequious  fervants,  they  vifit  every  objeft, 
Oy  to  us  unafked,  and  pleafantly  entertain  us  every 
moment  with  the  endearing  beauties  of  the  gay 
creation. 


MR.  Morlan,  firft  phyfician  to  the  Duchefs  of 
Burgundy^  going  one  day  to  the  Prince's 
with  a  fword,  was  jocofe  upon  his  adjuftment, 
and  faid^  *^  Monfeigneur,  do  not  you  think  I  re- 

femble 
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femble  Captain  Spezzaferro  of  the  Italian  come* 
dy?"  «*It-is  impoffible  to  refcmble  him  left/' 
anfwered  the  Prince;  "  Spezzaferro  never  killed 
any  body." 


ANECDOTE. 


X IC  THEN  George  the  Second  propofed  giving 
^  ^  the  command  of  the  expedition  againft 
Quebec  to  General  Wolfe,  great  objections  were 
raifed;  and  the  Duke  of  N— ,  in  particular, 
begged  his  Majefty  to  confider,  that  the  man  was 
aftually  mad.  "  If  he  be  mad,  fo  much  the  bet- 
ter," replied  the  King,  "  as  in  that  cafe,  I  hope 
fo  God  he'll  bite  fome  of  my  Generals." 


The  following  melancholy  Accident  fhews 
that  a  TYGER  is  not  always  deterred  from 
approaching  FIRE. 

A  Small  veffel  from  Ganjam  to  Calcutta,  being 
-*^^  longer  on  her  paflage  than  was  expefted, 
ran  out  of  provifions  and  water  i  Being  near  the 
Sugar  Ifland,  the  Europeans,  fix  in  number,  went 
on  (hore  in  fearch  of  refreftiments,  there  being 
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fome  cocoa-nuts  on  the  ifland,  in  queft  of  which 
they  ftrayed  a  confiderable  way  inland.  Night 
coming  on,  and  the  v^lTel  being  at  a  diftance,  it 
was  thought  more  fafe  to  take  up  .their  night's 
lodging  in  the  ruins  of  an  old  pagoda,  than  to 
return  to  the  veflel.  A  large  fire  was  lighted, 
and  an  agreement  made,  that  two  of  the  number 
Ihould  keep  watch  by  turns,  to  alarm  the  reft  in 
cafe  of  danger,  which  they  had  reafon  to  appre« 
hend  from  the  wild  appearance  of  the  place.  It 
happened  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  one  Dawfon,  late  a 
filverfmith  and  engraver  in  Calcutta,  to  be  one  of 
the  watch:  In  the  night,  a  tyger  darted  over  the 
fire,  upon  this  unfortunate  young  man,  and  in 
fpringing  off  with  him,  ftruck  its  head  againft  the 
lide  of  the  pagoda,  which  made  it  and  its  prey 
rebound  upon  the  fire,  on  which  they  rolled  one 
over  another  once  or  twice  before  he  was  carried 
o£F.  In  the  morning,  the  thigh-bones  and  legs  of 
the  unfortunate  vi6tim  were  found  at  fome  dif- 
tance,  the  former  ftript  of  its  flelh,  and  the  latter 
ihockingly  mangled. 


M  ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 

OF    FREDERICK    TH£    GREAT^ 
LATE   KINC   OF   PRUSSIA. 

KING  Frederick  William  the  Firft  ordered 
our  hero  once  to  fit  before  the  court  painter^ 
Huber,  in  order  to  have  his  likenefs,  with  the 
reft  of  the  family,  which  were  defigned  for  a  pre* 
fent.  However  unwilling,  the  Prince  was  obliged 
to  obey  his  father's  commands.  He  therefore 
went  to  Haber.  fat  down,  took  his  flute  from  hh 
pocket,  played  a  tune,  and  got  up,  faying,  *'  Tell 
my  father  I  have  been  fitting,"  and  went  away. 
He  feemed  to  have  a  difllke  againft  Huber;  for 
fome  years  after  his  acceflion  to  the  throne,  the 
converfation  turning  on  painters,  Huber's  name 
was  mentioned :  ^M  do  not  know  him,"  faid  the 
Kifig ;  ''  perhaps  he  may  have  painted  a  gateway 
after  the  life." 


ANECDOTE  of  an  INNKEEPER 

IN  A  VILLAGE   NEAR  NORFOLK. 

A  Well-known  Mifer,  from  London,  riding 
-^^  through  the  village,  afked  the  Innkeeper, 
who  was  Handing  at  his  door,  if  he  could  give  him 

foQie 
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fome  tea^  adding,  I  fuppofe  fmce  the  commuta* 
lion  a6t,  inftead  of  paying  eight-pence,  you  can 
give  one  plenty  of  bread,  butter,  and  tea,  for  fix* 
pence.  The  hoft  took  the  traveller  by  the  hand, 
and  led  him  into  a  room,  where  all  the  windows 
were  walled  up;  "  Are  you  willing,"  faid  he,  "  to 
pay  for  the  candles?" 


The  Impiety  of  murmuring  againft  Provi- 
dence; Inftability  of  Human  Happinefs; 
Heart-breaking  Difcovery;  Our  Duty  to 
fubmit  to  Providence ;  and  the  good  EfFeds 
of  Induftry. 

THE  murmurs  of  mankind  againft  the  decrees 
of  Omnipotence,  are  as  unjuft  as  they  are 
impious.  Refignation  to  the  will  of  his  Creator 
is  the  duty  of  every  humsln  being,  who,  by  pre- 
fuming  to  cenfure  the  unequal  diilribution  of  good 
and  evil  in  this  world,  difcover  a  weak  head,  or 
a  depraved  heart;  fometimes  both. 

Short-fighted  as  we  are,  how  childilh  are  our 
complaints,  how  abfurd  are  our  repinings!  repi- 
nings  and  complaints  into  which  we  furely  (hould 
never  fall,  did  we  ferioufly  refle£l  on  the  infinite 
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and  amazing  viciffitudes  of  human  affairs^  did  ire 
confider  that  the  fevered  afflidions,  according  to 
our  hafty  apprehenfions,  are  often  eventually  the 
mod  fubftantial  bleffings. 

Againft  the  decrees  of  Omnipotence  I  once 
murmured  myfelf*  The  unequal  diftribution  of 
good  and  evil  in  this  world,  I  once  cenfured.-^ 
I  repined  at  the  fight  of  beings  in  a  more  profpe* 
rous  fituation,  and  complained  of  my  own  bard 
fate  in  the  bittereft  terms.  I  am  now  in  anotber, 
in  a  better  frame  of  mind,  and  fincerely  hope 
that  many  of  my  difcontented  fellow-creatures 
may  be  rendered  otherwife  by  reading  the  follow- 
ing narrative,  written  with  the  pen  of  experience. 

I  was  born  to  the  inheritance  of  a  fmall  pater- 
nal eftate,  the  income  arifing  from  which  would, 
in  this  age  of  luxury  and  difiipation,  be  reckoned 
a  trifling  one.  Little,  however,  as  it  was,  I  could 
not  hope  to  fee  it  increafed,  as  I  was  not,  being 
an  only  and  a  fondled  child,  with  a  tender  confti- 
tution,  bred  up  to  any  bufinefs,  though  I  received 
a  very  good  edufation. 

Having  loft  my  father  and  mother  as  foon  as  my 
education  was  finiflied,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
that  what  bad  ferved  us  all  three,  would,  undoubt- 
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edly«  be  fufficient  for  me  alone;  efpecially  as  I 
looked  upon  my  orphan  fituation  in  a  defponding 
light,  and  had  no  deiire  to  live  in  an  expenfive 
manner. 

So  violent  was  my  grief,  fo  deep  was  my  aQQiic- 
tion,  on  being  deprived  of  my  parents,  that  I  gave 
myfelf  up  to  defpair,  and  accufed  Heaven  of 
cruelty  for  fnatching  them  away  from  me;  inftead 
of  being  thankful  for  having  enjoyed  them  fo  long* 
Time,  however,  and  the  tendernefs  with  which  the 
gentleman  whom  my  father  had  appointed  to  be 
my  guardian,  treated  me,  alleviated  my  forrow. 
My  friendfhip  too  for  that  Gentleman's  fon,  who 
wzs  remarkably  formed  to  pleafe,  who  was  as 
amiable  in  my  eyes,  as  he  was  agreeable,  and  who 
profefled  the  fincereft  efteem  for  me,  not  a  little 
contributed  to  its  alleviation. 

The  happinefs  which  I  enjoyed  with  my  young 
friend  was  exceffive,  and  I  thought  that  nothing 
could  make  any  addition  to  it :  but  while  I  was 
pluming  myfelf  on  my  peculiar  felicity,  and  de- 
pending upon  its  continuance,  I  was  extremely 
difappointed;  for  the  much  efteemed  companion 
of  my  heart  was  obliged  to  make  a  voyage  to 
JLifbon,  his  father's  affairs  rendering  his  prefence 
gLi  that  place  abfolut^ly  neceflary. 

During 
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During  his  abfence,  which  affeded  me  greatly^ 
I  became  acquainted  with  one  of  the  moft  amiaUe 
girls  in  the  world;  and  foon  fell  fo  desperately  ill 
love  with  her,  that  I  had  no  reft  night  or  day, 
becaufe  I  had  reafon  to  believe  that  her  father 
would  think  my  fortune  too  fmaiU ;  and  that  he 
would  expe6l  a  more  advantageous  match  for  a 
girl  with  her  perfon  and  accomplifliments.  Then, 
—then  I  wifhed,  moft  ardently  wiflied/ that  I  had 
been  thrown  into  a  way  to  improve  my  patrimony, 
and  to  make  it  more  worthy  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  only  woman  with  whom  I  could  be  happy; 
without  whom,  indeed,  I  fhouM  .be  aQually 
wretched. 

I  had  been  fortunate  enough,  as  I  thought,  to 
find  fcveral  opportunities  to  make  my  addrefifes 
to  the  lady;  but  the  dread  of  being  rejeSed  by 
himy  who  had  alone  a  right  to  difpofe  of  her,  kept 
me  for  a  confiderable  time  in  a  ftate  of  the  moft 
racking  uncertainty;  and  I  was  weak  enough  to 
affront  the  memory  of  my  once  beloved  and 
revered  parents,  by  accufing  them  of  having  been 
cruelly  inattentive  to  my  future  welfare.-^"  Had 
I  been  brought  up  to  bufinefs,  I  might  have  been 
enabled ,  perhaps,  to  offer  myfelf  to  this  adorable 
creature  without  fearing  a  refufal  either  from  kcr 
or  from  her  father  !'* 

I  was 
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Z  was  hot,  indeed,  too  far  advanced  in  life  to 
feule  to  bufinefs;  but  love  engaged  my  thoughts 
£o  mocfa,  and  forbade  me  alfo  to  embark  my  little 
all  on  a  precarious  bottom,  Jiat,  inftead  of  endea* 
vouring  to  increafe  my  income  by  induftry,  I 
abandoned  myfelf  to  defpair. 

Defpair,  at  length,  drove  me  to  aflc  the  fathe? 
of  my  Maria  for  his  confent. 

I  was,  as  I  feared  I  (hould  be,  repulfed  with  a 
peremptory  denial. 

This  was  a  fini(hing  ilroke ;  I  could  not  fupport 
it.-i^I  murmured  at  Providence  for  not  having 
given  me  the  exa6t  fum  I  wanted,  fretted  myfelC 
illy  and  was  foon  pronounced  to  be  in  danger* 

My  guardian,  and  his  family,  who  had  ever 
behaved  in  the  tendereft  manner  to  mc,  well  know^ 
ing  the  caufe  of  my  diforder,  inarmed  Maria  of 
xny  fituation. 

She,  who  had  never  been  averfe  to  me,  on  being 
acquainted  with  it,  flew  to  her  father,  and,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  intreated  him  to  let  her  come 
^nd  fee  me. 

Moved 
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Moved  by  her  forrow,  he  complied  with  licr 
requeft;  but  he  was  fo  much  more  aflFeEked  at  her 
return,  by  the  account  fhe  gave  of  my  indifpofi^ 
tion,  that  he  confented  to  our  union. 

Our  marriage  was  to  be  folemnized  as  foon  as 
lay  health  was  reftored;  and  I  believed  myfelf  to 
be  the  happieil  of  men. 

My  wife's  fortune  was  but  little,  if  at  all  fupe« 
rior  to  mine.  Her  parents,  however,  reckoning 
upon  her  perfon  and  accomplilhments,  had  higher 
views  for  her,  and  had  flattered  themfelves  that 
fhe  would  be  raifed  confiderably  by  her  external 
attra£lions  co-operating  with  her  intrinfic  merit : 
they  were  confequently,  at  firft,  rather  chagrined 
to  fee  their  fchemes  defeated;  but  finding  that  flie 
was  fatisfied  with  her  lot,  and  that  I  continued 
extravagantly  fond  of  her,  they  alfo  became  more 
contented. 

In  a  fhort  time  after  our  marriage,  her  grand* 
father  died,  and  left  her  only  five  hundred  pounds ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  ordered  five  thoufand  more 
to  be  paid  on  the  birth  of  a  fon;  and  in  cafe  of 
our  having  only  girls,  to  be  made  over  to  another 
branch  of  the  family. 

This 
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This  UBkind,  this  unjuft  procedure,  rouzed  my 
refentment;  and  I  infulted  the  memory  of  the 
deceafed  old  gentleman  with  the  keeneft  inveflives. 
I  ought  to  have  been  thankful  for  his  having  re- 
membered us  at  all,  as  he  had  a  large  family, 
.  who  wanted  what  he  had  bequeathed  to  us  more 
than  we  did. 

We  were  now  perpetusully  wifliing,  and  wifhing 
with  anxiety,  to  have  a  boy,  to  bring  fo  good  a 
legacy  home  to  us;  but  heaven,  juftly  offended, 
no  doubt,  at  our  unreafonable  difquietude,  fent 
us  only  a  female,  who  was  to  me,  in  particular, 
very  difgufting,  merely  as  a  female;  and  her  mo- 
ther was  fo  much  difpleafed  with  her  fex  as  to 
deny  it  nourifhment  from  her  own  bread.  The 
poor  child,  though  as  fine  a  one  as  ever  was  born, 
was  turned  out  of  the  houfe  at  the  tendered  age, 
not  only  to  partake  of  the  rude  accommodations 
and  homely  fare  of  one  of  the  lowed  cottagers, 
but  to  run  the  rifque  of  imbibing,  with  the  milk 
of  a  dranger,  all  the  ill-blood  and  ill-humours 
with  which  that  dranger  might  be  filled.  Thus 
did  we  throw  away  a  treafure,  of  which  we  were 
not  capable  of  edimating  the  value. 

My  wife,  not  finding  hcrfelf  breeding  again, 
foon  began  to  take  a  fancy  to  a  different  dile  of 
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ilvini;, — Sl.e  had  hitherto  been  latisfied  with  pri« 
vacy.  and  paid  a  proper  regard  todomeftic  cecor 
nomy:  as  we  were  by  no  means  in  fplendid  cir« 
cumdanCes;  but  her  difappointment  arifing  from 
the  birth  of  her  daughter,  had  made  a  change  ia 
her  temper;  and  the  ibciety  of  fome  gay  people 
of  her  own  iVx,  with  whom  fhe  ftruck  up  an  ac- 
quaintance, at  firft,  in  order  to  diflipate  her  un- 
eafmefs,  infpired  her  with  too  ftrong  a  paffion  for 
plcafure. — Yet  was  not  my  fondnefs  in  the  leaft 
abated  by  her  new  propenfities.  I  (lill  doated  on 
her,  and  indulged  her  in  the  gratification  af  her 
heart's  every  wilh. 

Juft  about  this  time,  I  received  a  great  deal  of 
pleafure  (pleafurc  very  little  expefted)  from  my 
friend  Theodore's  return  from  Lifbon.  His  arrival 
gave  me  the  greatcft  delight,  as  I  had  flattered 
myfclf  that  he  would,  as  a  fincere  friend,  enjoy, 
by  the  force  of  fympathy,  the  happinefs  I  felt  in 
my  lovely  Maria's  company. 

I  flew  to  him,  therefore,  immediately,  and  pre- 
fented  him  to  my  wife  with  the  higheft  encomiums 
on  each  other,  which,  indeed,  they  both  deferved, 
and  which  they  both  foon  felt  neither  proceeded 
from  the  extravagance  of  love,  nor  the  romantic 
ardour  of  friendihip.  Few  men  were  more  agree- 
able 
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alije  than  Theodore;  few  women  more  amiable 
than  Maria. 

I  now  began  almoft  to  forget  my  late  difap- 
pointment  in  the  arms  of  my  wife,  and  in  the  con- 
verfation  of  my  friend,  between  whom  I  fpent 
all  my  happy  hours. — My  felicity  was,  in  truth, 
fo  complete,  that  I  even  thought  not  of  the  dimi- 
nution of  my  fortune.  My  felicity,  however,— 
(how  can  we  expeft  permanent  felicity  hereP)^^ 
was  foon  interrupted. — My  wife  fell  fick  of  a 
fever.— In  a  few  days  afterwards  fhe  was  decla- 
red to  be  haftening  to  her  diffolution,  and  in  a 
few  days  more  expired  in  my  arms. 

It  is  impoflible  to  defcribe  the  agonies  which 
my  foul  indured  when  I  beheld  the  woman  whom 
I  had  ever  loved  to  diftraftion  ftretched  out  be- 
fore me  a  lifelefs  corpfe.  I  behaved  like  a  mad- 
man; and  in  the  height  of  my  phrenzy  dared, 
impioufly  dared,  to  accufethe  Almighty  of  having 
given  her  to  me  only  to  make  me  a  thoufand  times 
more  miferable  than  I  fhould  have  been,  if  I  had 
never  known  her,  by  an  early  feparation.  I 
(lamped — I  tore  my  hair — I  committed  innume- 
rable irregularities.  When  I  grew  fomewhat  lefs 
difturbed,  I  funk  into  a  fullennefs  which  nothing 
could  remove. 

N  a  Soon 
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Soon  after  the  death  of  oijr 
Tbeodore  was  obliged  to  fettle  abroad. 
parture  occafioncd   nev  nmrmaringSy 
pieties. 


There  vas  now  but  one  objed  left  to  allraA  ay 
atteiuion;  lAat  object  was  my  lifedc  girl.  aguiA 
vboiD,  from  her  birth,  my  bofom  vas  ftecled. 

Maria  had  ik)w  juft  entered  into  her  foorth 
year;  but  having  been  (hamefiilly  neglefied  both 
by  her  mother  and  me,  had  contradcd  a  great 
many  low  ways  under  the  tuition  of  her  vulgar 
nurfc.  I  went  to  fee  her, — ^but  oh !  (harp  reproach 
for  having  fo  long  ftifled  parental  affedion  in  my 
bofciin, — (he  fcreamed  at  the  fight  of  me. — I  was 
indeed  a  firanger. 

Pitying  the  poor  child's  fituation,  I  took  her 
home:  however,  as  I  gave  myfelf  no  trouble 
about  her  education,  fhe  only  exchanged,  as  (he 
;;rcw  up,  the  coarfe  diale£l  of  the  nurfc,  for  the 
r;'rrt  language  of  the  chambermaid.  Forced  by 
r-colledion  to  dwell  on  the  late  lofles  I  had  fuf- 
tamed,  certain  of  never  feeing  my  beloved  wife 
iigain,  and  doubtful  with  regard  to  the  re-appear* 
uricc  of  my  friend,  I  fat  either  flupified  with  for« 
row,  or  raving  with  delpair;  unmindful  of  every 

thing 
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thing  which  ought  to  have  engaged  my  thoughts; 
unmindful  of  my  mouldering  fortune;  unmindful 
of  my  injured  daughter. 

One  day  the  maid  came  into  my  room,  telling 
me  that  Mifs  was  cutting  her  double  teeth,  and 
was  very  ill,  adding,  that  fhe  wiOied  I  would  give 
her  an  anodyne  necklace,  which  fhe  knew  her 
miftrefs  had  in  her  cabinet. 

On  being  thus  unncceffariiy,  I  thought,  re- 
Hiinded  of  my  wife,  I  was  thrown  into  a  violent 
rage,  and  in  the  firfl  tranfports  of  my  paflion^ 
fcverely  reprimanded  the  maid  for  her  officiouf- 
nefs;  but  pafling  foon  afterwards  through  a  room 
in  which  the  young  Maria  lay  on  her  lap  in  ex- 
treme pain,  I'was  ftruck  with  the  refemblance 
between  her  and  her  late  lovely  mother,  a  little 
while  before  fiie  expired. 

A  (ighy  which  I  could  not  fupprefs,  heaved  my 
bofom ;  and  as  1  hung  over  the  poor  innocent, 
the  tears  of  paternal  fenfibility  rufhed  from  my 
eyes,  and  rolled  down  her  pallid  face.  I  then 
baftened  to  the  cabinet,  to  fearch  for  the  necklace, 
or  any  thing  elfe  that  might  probably  relieve  her. 


In 
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In  turning  over  feveral  papers,  which  were  in- 
termixed with  my  dear  Maria's  trinkets^  I  recog* 
nized  the  hand  of  Theodore. 

AftoniQied  beyond  expreflion  at  fo  unexpe&ed 
a  fight,  I  opened  the  letter  with  precipitation,  and 
read  it  with  horror.— I  was  (tabbed  with  the  pe<* 
rufal  of  it. — Every  word  planted  a  dagger  in  my 
heart. — It  was — oh,  heaven!  I  ftill  tremble  at  the 
recollcftion  of  it — a  letter  from  Theodore,  the 
man  whom  I  believed  to  be  my  firmell,  fincereft 
friend,  to  Maria,  my  wife,  who  doated  on  me^  1 
alfo  believed,  as  fondly  as  I  did  on  her.  After 
having  thanked  her  for  the  very  great  tendernefs 
which  (he  had  difcovcred  for  him,  he  thus  pro* 
ceeded: — *'  You  need  not  be  in  the  lead  afraid 
of  your  hu(band's  fufpicions,  for  I  do  not  know 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  a  man  who  has  a 
ftronger  confidence  in  any  perfon  than  he  has  both 
in  you  and  me;  nor  is  there  a  man  in  the  worlds 
in  my  opinion,  more  eafily  to  be  duped." 

This  heart-breaking  difcovery  made  me  quite 
furious. — I  now  exclaimed  againft  Providence  in 
the  mod  daring  and  irreverent  terms,  for  having 
fuffered  me  to  be  fo  deceived  and  defpifed;  fo 
grofsly  impofed  upon,  and  injurioufly  treated.— 
I  declared,  with  much  vehemencCi  that  no  human 

being 
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being  had  ever  been  fo  cruelly  ufed,  and  fwore  in 
tremendous  accents  that  no  man  fhould  fo  ufe  me 
with  impunity. 

Could  I  have  reached  Theodore  in  thofe  mo- 
ments of  madnefs,  when  I  fmarted  with  refent- 
ment,  and  breathed  nothing  but  revenge^  I  fliould 
have  certainly  murdered  him ;  but  luckily  he  was 
at  a  diftance,  and  I  had  leifure  to  grow  cool. — 
My  rage,  indeed,  gradually  fublided;  but  the 
mifery  I  felt  by  reflefting  on  the  undeferved  treat- 
ment which  I  had  received  from  two  perfons  the 
deareft  to  me  in  the  world,  threw  me  into  a  violent 
fever. 

From  that  fever,  I,  with  great  difficulty,  reco- 
vered,  and  funk  into  a  dejedion  which  almolt 
rendered  me  incapable  of  doing  any  thing.  I 
negleded  my  affairs — life  became  burthenfome  to 
me — all  the  efforts  of  my  acquaintance  to  raife 
my  fpirits,  and*to  put  me  in  humour  with  exill- 
ence,  were  ineffectual.  I  at  lad  grew  fo  difguAed 
with  fociety,  that  I  only  admitted  the  vifits  of  an 
old  gentleman,  who  was  a  man  of  exceeding  good 
fenfe,  and  irreproachable  morals.  By  his  frequent 
vifits,  I  found  my felf  by  degrees  lefs  and  Icfs  em- 
barrafled  in  his  company;  and  at  lepgth  grew  io 
unguarded,  that  I  made  a  difcovery  of  the  true 

caufe 
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caufe  of  my  melancholyy  which  I  had  till  theti 
concealed  from  every  living  creature. 

No  fooner  was  he  acquainted  with  the  fource 
of  my  forrow,  than  he  told  me  that  I  was,  io  his 
opinion,   very    defervedly   punifiied*      **  Learn 
henceforward,"  faid  he,   "  to  fubmit  witboattbe 
leaft  murmuring  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme;  for 
you  may  be  aflurcd,  that  every  thing  in  this  world 
is  ordered  by  unerring  wifdom  ;  and  that  we  poor 
imperfefl  beings  know  not  what  is  bed  for  us.-— 
You  thought  yourfelf  the  molt  miferable  of  roea 
yrhen  you  loft  your  wife;  but  had  fhe  lived,  what 
torments  would  you  have  endured !     You  would 
have  feen  her  prefer  your  friend  to  yourfelf:  you 
would  have  known  that  (he  had  been  guilty  of  a 
very  atrocious  crime,  and  the  continued  fight  of 
her  would  have  doubled  your  concern,  as  well  as 
your  averfion. — Had  you  been  divorced,  or  only 
feparated  from  her,  the  talk  occafioned  by  it,  and 
the  apprehenfions  with  regard  to  your  meeting 
fomewhere,  might  have  produced  the  mod  painful 
fenfations  in  your  brcaft,     Befidcs,  with  what  pro- 
priety could  your  daughter  have  been  educated 
under  the  eye  of  a  mother  who  had  violated  her 
conjugal  vows;  and  how  feverely  muft  fhe  have 
been  lliocked  at  the  idea  of  being  the  daughter  of 
a  woman,    whom  fhe  could  not,   without  being 

fcan- 
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fcandalized  at  her  conduS,  acknowledge  as  a 
parent.  You  ought,  therefore,  fervently  to  offer 
up  praifes  to  heaven  for  having  delivered  you  from 
fo  much  unhappinefs  by  the  death  of  your  wife ; 
and  not  with  lefs  fervency  ought  you  to  pour  out 
your  thankfgivings  for  the  abfence  of  your  friend. 
Had  your  friend  been  within  your  reach  at  the 
time  you  difcovered  his  treachery,  you  would 
have,  it  is  highly  probable,  challenged  him  in  the 
heat  of  your  refentment.  You  might,  by  fo  doing, 
either  have  been  ahfwerable  for  his  death  as  a 
muidercr,  or  have  been  fent  yourfelf,  unprepared, 
and  loaded  with  guilt,  into  the  awful  prefence  of ' 
Him,  who  has  exprefsly  prohibited  revenge  in 
thefe  emphatical  words ;  Vengeame  is  mine,  and  I 
wiU  repay  iU  Look  up,  therefore,  with  devotion, 
and  with  gratitude,  to  that  Being,  who  is  as  mtrci^ 
yul^shc  is  almighty;  think,  ferioufly  think,  how 
unworthy  you  have  been  of  his  interpofition  in 
your  favour;  and  may  you  be  always  ready  to 
fay,  for  the  future,  on  the  moft  trying  occafions, 
Xhy  taill  he  done,  without  feeling  your  heart  at  va- 
riance with  your  lips. 

I  was  ftruck  with  the  good  fenfe  and  piety  ut- 
tered by  my  valuable  neighbour,  who  had  taken 
the  moft  efficacious  meafares  to  reftore  the  tran- 
quillity of  my  mind,  by  fetting  things  before  me 

O  in 
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in  a  proper  light,  and  by  endeavouring  to  make 
me  fenfible  that,  under  the  preflure  of  any  mis- 
fortunes whatever,  a  thorough  fubmiffion  to  the 
difpenfations  of  Providence  is  as  much  our  inUr^ 

as  it  is  our  duty. 

I  now  began  to  reproach  myfelf  fevcrely,  for 
having  behaved  in  fo  unbecoming,  fo  unjuftifiable 
a  manner;  and  tried  to  atone  for  my  pad  ill  con* 
du£i,  by  making  myfelf  as  well  fatisfied  as  the 
fituation  of  my  affairs,  which  had  been  confidcr- 
ably  injured  by  the  extravagance  of  my  wife,  in 
confequence  of  her  immoderate  love  of  pleafure, 
would  fuffer  me  to  be.  Yet  ftill  I  could  not  bring 
myfelf  to  behold  my  little  daughter  with  the  eyes 
of  an  affeflionate  parent.  I  repined  continually 
becaufe  my  child  was  not  a  fon,  as  I  fhould  have 
had.  during  the  minority  of  a  fon,  the  mana^^e- 
ment  of  five  thoufapd  pounds,  which  would  have 
been  of  the  greateft  fervice  to  me.  Setting  afide 
her  having  been  eftranged  from  me  for  fo  long  a 
time,  Maria  had  none  of  thofe  winning,  fond 
yearnings  after  me,  which  children  generally  have 
who  are  trained  up  under  the  infpeftion  of  their 
fathers  and  mothers.  Of  this  want  of  filial  fenfi- 
biliiy  in  my  daughter,  I  complained,  in  ihe  bit- 
tereft  terms,  to  my  good  old  neighbour,  who  fold 
me  that  I  had  brought  upon  myfelf  the  difquietudc 

which 
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which  tormented  me.  "  At  the  very  time,"  con- 
tinued he,  **  that  the  tender  afFeftions  take  roott 
you  caft  your  daughter  from  you  as  if  (he  had 
been  an  alien:  from  your  unfatherly  behaviour, 
therefore,  to  her  during  her  infancy,  arifes  her 
inattention  to  you.  Folly  is  its  own  punifliment. 
•—However,  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  make  her 
fenfible,  by  a  proper  carriage,  that  you  are  her 
bed  friend;  and  poITibly  this  defpifed  girl  may 
turn  out  every  thing  you  can  wi(h  her  to  be/' 

I  liftened  a  fecond  time  to  the  voice  of  reafon. 
I  began  to  apply  myfelf  to  the  education  of  my 
child.     I  hired,  in  the  firft  place,  an  elderly  wo- 
man recommended  by  my  friend,  who  had  been 
bred  a  gentlewoman,  but  having  met  with  misfor- 
tunes, was  glad,   with  a  moderate  allowance,  to 
undertake  the  care  of  my  family,  and  to  teach  my 
girl  all  kinds  of  necdlc-work :  in  reading,  writing, 
accompts,  geography,  French,  and  mufic,  /was 
her  only  inftrufltor;  and  by  accompanying  my 
inftrqQions  with  many  rewards  and  few  punilh- 
joients,  I  at  length  carried  my  point  fo  far,  as  to 
niake  her  love  the  father^  while  (he  revered  the 
mqfter.     I  had,  at  the  fame  time,  the  fatisfadion 
to  fee  that  fhe  improved  every  day  in  her  perfoq 
and  manners,  and  became  a  very  fine  girl. 

O  2  When 
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When  (he  was  about  eleven  years  oldt  my  ek^ 
cellent  friend  and  neighbour— (to  whom  I  was  in- 
debted for  all  the  pleafure  I  at  laft  received  as  a 
parent,  and  to  whom  my  daughter  was  alfo  in* 
debted  both  for  her  father  and  hft  education;  ai 
I  (hould  not,  probably,  have  behaved  to  her  in  a 
paternal  way,  or  have  taken  any  pains  to  lender 
her  an  accomplifhed  woman,  if  I  had  not  beeA 
acquainted  with  Am) — was  fuddenly  taken  ill,  and 
died  in  a  few  days. 

The  firft  news  of  his  death  was  a  blow  which 
almoft  dunned  me. — So  deeply  was  I  aflFeded  by 
it,  that  I  gave  myfelf  up  again  to  murmuring  and 
defpondence. 

While  I  was  throwing  out  fome  very  melan- 
choly effufions,  diftatcd  by  defpair,  I  was  in- 
formed that  he  had  left  my  daughter,  in  his  will, 
having  few  relations  of  his  own,  and  none  who 
were  not  richer  than  himfelf,  ten  thoufand  pounds; 
five  of  which  I  was  at  liberty  to  improve  by  any 
fort  of  bufinefs  or  traffic,  the  mod  agreeable  to 
me,  till  my  daughter  was  fix  and  twenty;  with 
the  other  five  (he  vas  to  be  invefted  on  her  being, 
of  age.  I  was,  however,  only  to  enjoy  the  ufe  of 
my  five  thoufand  during  the  ftipulated  term  of 
years,  on  condition  that  I  tied  up  a  part  of  my 
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ellate  which  would  produce  an  equivalent  fum  at 
the  expiration  of  them,  in  cafe  I  ihould  be  guiity 
of  any  embezzlements,  or  be  difabled,  by  unfore- 
feen  contingencies,  from  making  a  reftitution. 

This  wais  a  noble  legacy,  as  unmerited  as  it  was 
linexpe6:ed;  but  it  adminiftered  no  kind  of  con- 
folation  to  me  for  the  lofs  of  the  worthy  tellaton 
The  generofity  of  my  excellent  friend  I  remem-* 
bered  every  hour  with  the  finccreft  gratitude,  and 
his  reparation  from  me  with  the  fincereft  regret. 
However,  as  I  paid  too  great  a  regard  to  the  me- 
mory of  him  whom  I  had  fo  juftly  and  fo  highly 
efteemed  when  living,  to  negleft  the  improvement 
x>f  the  film  for  which  I  was  made  refponfibic,  I 
offered  myfelf  to  a  foher,  careful  man,  who  had 
been  his  book-keeper,  to  go  into  partnerfhip  with 
him,  provided  he  would  thoroughly  inflruft  me 
in  hisbufinefs;  and  he  cheerfully  complied  with 
my  propofals,  as  the  ftock  advanced  by  me  would 
be  of  Confiderable  advantage  to  him. 

In  this  manner  I  obeyed  my  dear  deceafed 
friend's  injunftions,  and  made  an  honeft  old  fer- 
vant  of  his  happy.  By  ftriftly  attending  to  the 
duties  of  my  new  employment,  I  not  only  kept 
iny  mind  from  dwelling  on  any  difagreeable  fub- 
jecls;  but  in  a  few  years  trebled  the  five  thoufand 

com- 
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committed  to  my  ftewardfhip.  When  my  daugh* 
ter  came  of  age,  I  made  over  ten  thoufand  to 
her,  and  married  her  to  a  very  amiable  and  de- 
ferving  young  man,  for  vrhom  (he  bad  a  great 
afFe£tion.  With  the  remaining  fum,  added  to  my 
little  patrimony,  I  refolved  to  fpend  the  rtft  of 
my  days  in  doing  all  the  good  in  my  power,  ai 
my  daughter  and  her  hufband  were  in  too  affluent 
circumftances  to  wifli  for  my  deceafe.  In  aSs  of 
beneficence,  therefore,  I  have  fpent  my  time  from 
that  happy  aera,  in  fupplicating  the  Almighty 'ji 
pardon  for  my  pad  offences,  and  in  pouring  forth 
praifes  to  him  for  all  the  bleflings  which  he  has 
fliowered  on  my  undeferving  head.  Never  am  I 
fo  happy,  never  do  I  feel  fuch  tranfporting  fenfa- 
tions,  as  when  I  am  offering  up  my  fervent  thankf- 
givings  to  the  throne  of  grace. — More  and  more 
am  I  every  hour  convinced,  that  the  goodnefs  of 
the  Deity  is  equal  to  his  power;  that  we  ought  ever 
to  pay  the  moll  implicit  fubmiffion  to  his  decrees; 
and  that  whatever  he  permits  to  be,  is  permitted 
for  the  wifeft  ends. 
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OF 

ElEMARKABLE  LEARNED  AND  UNFORTU- 
NATE SOLDIER. 

^J  the  year  1724,  Francis  Brightwell,  and  Ben- 
jamin Brightwelly  his  brother,  were  tried  at 

1  Old  Bailey,  for  robbing  John  Pargiter  on  the 
;hway,  in  the  road  to  Hampftead.  The  profe- 
tor  fwore  very  pofitively  againft  thetn  both  ;  but 
cr  evidence  had  been  given  againft  them, 
ancisBrightwell,  who  was  a  grenadier,  proved, 

feveral  witnefTes,  that  he  was  upon  the  King's 
ard,  at  Kenfington^  at  the  time  the  robbery 
.5  committed.  Hereupon  the  Court  went  into 
enquiry  concerning  the  reputation  and  charac- 
•  of  the  prifoner.  And  feveral  colonels,  majors, 
ptains,   and  other  military  officers,    appeared 

favour  of  Francis  Brightwell^  and  alledged, 
U  they  had  known  him  long  in  the  fervice,  and 
ve  teftimony  as  to  his  fobriety  and  diligence  in 

2  difcharge  of  the  duty  of  a  foldier.  And  as  to 
I  honefty,  a  lady,  who  was  prefent  in  court. 
Glared,  that  (he  had  entrulled  him  with  a  thou- 
[id  pounds  at  a  time;  and  a  gentleman  declared, 
at  he  had  committed  his  houfe  and  goods,  to 
z  value  of  fix  thoufand,  to  his  keeping;  in  both 

which 
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ivhich  trufts  Brightwell  had  acquitted  himfelf  to 
the  fatisfaQion  of  the  parties  concerned.  TheTe 
ample  teilimonies  concurring  to  the  honour  of  a 
man  in  fo  low  a  condition  of  life,  greatly  furprized 
the  court,  and  all  who  were  prefent :  but  their 
aftonifhment  was  increafed,  when  Mr.  Hughes, 
a  clergyman,  appeared  alfo  in  the  foldier's  favouft 
and  made  the  following  declaration.  ^^  I  have 
known  Francis  Brightwell,  (faid  he)  near  twenty 
years.  He  h^s  always  been  reputed  to  be  a  per- 
fon  of  the  faireft  charafter  for  fobrietjr,  probity, 
and  judice.  He  has  oft&n  confulted  me  concern- 
ing difficult  paflages  in  Virgil  and  Homer:  for  he 
is  to  an  extraordinary  degree  accompliflied  with 
Latin  and  Greek  literature,  and  has  good  {kill  in 
Roman  antiquities;  and,  in  a  word,  he  carries  fo 
large  a  fliare  of  exquifite  learning  under  his  gre- 
nadier's cap,  that  I  believe  there  is  not  fuch 
another  grenadier  in  the  univerfe." 

Mr.  Hughes's  teftimony  was  corroborated  hy 
that  of  feveral  others;  and,  upon  the  whole,. the 
jury  acquitted  both  Francis  Brightwell  and  his 
brother.  And  it  afterwards  appeared,  that  the 
robbery  with  which  they  had  been  unjuftly  charged, 
was  aflually  committed  by  Jofeph  Blake,  and  the 
famous  Jack  Shepherd.  However,  this  unforiu- 
iiatc  accufation  proved  fatal  to  Francis  Brightwell, 

who 
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Viho  died  (hortly  after,  of  a  diforder  that  he  con^ 
traded  in  goal,  though  he  was  attended  by  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  then  one  of  his  Majefty's  phyiicians. 

The  following  particulars  are  alfo  related  con- 
cerning'this  remarkable  grenadier.     He  was  con- 
tented in  his  ftation,   iludious  at  leifure,    and 
ambitious  only  of  knowledge.     He  had  offers  of 
being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  corporal,  or  of 
ferjeant»  which  he  declined,    that  he  might  have 
as  few  avocations  as  poffible  from  his  ftudies.— 
Neither  did  he  covet  money;  and 'tis  fuppofed, 
that  had  he  been  at  the  facking  of  a  town,  he  would 
not  have  thought  of  carrying  off  any  other  plun- 
der but  a  valuable  book  or  two.     The  following 
inftance  is  given  of  bis  difregard  of  gain.     He 
bad  an  excellent  manner  of  cleaning  and  furbifh- 
ing  arms,  for  which  he  had  his  fettled  prices.— 
An  officer,  whofe  arms  he  had  brightened,  was  fo 
well  pleafed  with  his  work,  that  he  fent  Bright- 
well  (over  and  above  the  ufual  price), a  guinea  for 
a  prefent.     The  philofophic  foldier  took  his  price, 
and  returned  the  guinea  by  the  fervant.     Some 
time  after,  when  the  officer  faw  him,  **  Why," 
faid  he  to  Brightwell,  *'  would  you  not  accept  of 
the  guinea  I   fent  you?"     "  I  am  paid  for  my 
work,"  replied  the  centincl,  "  and  defire  no  more." 
*'  Accept  of  a  crown  then,"  faid  the  officer,  '*  if 
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your  modefty  makes  you  think  a  guinea  too  much." 
*•  Excufe  me,  Sir,"  anfwered  the  veteran,  "and 
do  not  think  it  vanity  or  aiFe£lation,  when  I  refufe 
your  kindnefs;  but,  indeed,  Sir,  I  don't  want: 
but  I  am  thirfty,  and  have  no  money  about  me; 
fo  that  if  your  honour  will  be;  pleafed  to  give  me 
threepence  to  drink  your  health,  I  {hall  thankfully 
accept  of  it.*' 


SICKNESS  not  always  a  MISFORTUNE: 

ILLUSTRATED  IN    THE   HISTORY  Or  OZIBAH. 

An  Ea/lern  TaU* 

OZIBAH,  Caliph  of  Perfia,  reigned  in  all  the 
magnificence,  unmanly  cafe,  and  efFemi- 
nat**  delights,  fo  confpicuous  in  the  palaces  of  the 
M(  narchs  of  the  Eaft.  Buried  beneath  ihe  im- 
penetrable veil  of  pleafure,  neither  the  groans  of 
his  fubjefts,  oppreffed  by  wicked  magiftrates;  the 
cries  of  the  orphans,  whom  the  favage  banditti  of 
the  mountains  had  wantonly  deprived  of  their 
parents;  nor  the  melting  tears  of  the  widows 
ftripped  and  expofed  to  the  miferies  of  defpair, 
could  find  admittance.  But  though  the  moft  com- 
plicated fcenes  of  human  mifery  were  difregarded, 
yet  the  tremendous  hand  of  Providence  no  fooncr 

vifibly 
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vifibly  appeared,  than  the  Monarch  trembled  on 
his  throne;  thefe  delufive  fcenes  of  pleafure, 
v^hich  had  fo  long  bewitched  htm,  he  beheld  with 
horror  and  deteftation,  and  thofe  obje£ls  which 
he  had  hitherto  beheld  with  contempt,  now  ap- 
peared only  worthy  of  his  attention. 

Sicknefs  feized  this  voluptuous  Caliph^  and  the 
angel  of  death  ftared  him  tremendoufly  in  the  face. 
Where  could  he  flee  for  fuccour,  or  to  whom 
could  he  petition  with  any  hopes  of  fuccefs?-— 
Virtue  he  had  defpifed,  neglefled  juftice,  and 
laughed  at  the  precepts  of  religion.  To  the  Matter, 
however,  he  had  recourfe,  and  difpatched  a  mef- 
fenger  to  the  venerable  Abdallah,  who  was  a  con- 
fiant  votary  at  the  holy  fhrine  in  the  temple  at 
Mecca. 

His  arrival  being  notified  to  the  Caliph,  he  or- 
dered him  to  be  brought  into  his  prefence:  No 
fobner  did  this  venerable  man  enter  the  chamber 
of  Ozibah,  than  he  cried  out,  *^  Glory  eternal  to 
the  King,  whofe  dominions  are  fafe  from  decay, 
and  whofe  kingdom  is  everlafting.  The  extent 
of  the  heavens,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  earth, 
are  but  minute  parts  of  his  creation ;  and  infinite 
fpace  but  a  fmall  point  of  his  productions.  He 
has  regulated  the  order  of  the  univerfe,  and  the 
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government  of  the  fons  of  Adam,  by  the  under- 
{landing  of  kings  v^ho  exercife  juftice.  By  his 
decrees  the  ties  of  love^  and  the  bonds  of  affedion, 
are  faftened ;  and  he  has  implanted,  in  the  vari* 
ous  beings  and  creatures  of  his  workmanfhip,  the 
paflion  of  inclination  and  union,  with  a  mutual 
tendency  to  fociety ;  and  praifes  without  end  are 
due  to  the  fouls  of  the  prophets,  who  walked  in 
the  paths  of  righteoufnefs,  and  direfled  the  way 
to  obtain  everlafting  felicity.  But  thou,  O  mighty 
Monarch  of  the  Eaft,  haft  chofen  the  paths  of 
pleafure  inftead  of  virtue,  and  obeyed  the  irregu- 
lar fallies  of  thine  appetite,  in  oppofition  to  the 
precepts  of  religion.  For  this  the  arrow  of  difeafe 
was  fliot  from  the  bow  of  Omnipotence,  to  (hew 
unthinking  mortals  how  infignificant  is  all  their 
boafted  ftrength,  when  oppofed  by  the  arm  of  that 
Being  who  inhabiteth  eternity.   , 

**  But  he  always  thinks  of  mercy,  even  in  the 
midft  of  juftice;  nor  ever  ftrikcs,  but  wifhes  at 
the  fame  time  the  converfion  of  the  offender. 

"  The  other  night  returning  to  my  cell,  from 
trimming  the  midnight  lamps  in  the  holy  temple  at 
Mecca,  I  beheld  the  brilliant  concave  of  the  Ikies 
was  veiled  from  the  fight  of  mortals,  by  black  and 
impenetrable  clouds.     The  thunders  grumbled  in 

the 
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the  diftant  flcies,  and  feemed  to  foretell  the  horror 
of  a  future  tempeft.  Scarce  had  I  entered  the 
door  of  mine  habitation,  than  the  ihunder  became 
far  more  loud  and  dreadful ;  fo  that  the  rocks 
feemed  to  move,  and  the  very  foundations  of  the 
world  Qiake.  The  fheets  of  lightning  extended 
themfelves  from  one  fide  of  the  heavens  to  the 
other ;  and  the  torrents  of  water  that  poured  down 
from  the  adjacent  mountains  feemed  to  threaten 
the  earth  with  a  fecond  deluge.  Surely,  cried  I, 
the  avenging  hand  of  Providence  is  now  executing 
its  juftice  on  a  finful  land,  or  the  diflblution  of  all 
things  is  approaching. 

•*  As  I  pronounced  thefe  words,  I  looked  up, 
and  faw  a  young  man  fitting  near  me  clothed  in  a 
long  robe,  whofe  whitenefs  equalled  that  of  the 
fnow  on  the  mountains  of  Candahar.  I  flood 
trembling  before  him,  but  he  faid  to  me,  *  Fear 
not,  Abdallah,  I  am  one  of  thofe  benevolent 
beings  that  watch  over  the  children  of  the  duft, 
and  direft  their  fteps  in  the  paths  of  virtue.—* 
Thou  art  terrified  at  the  prefent  tempeft,  andcanft 
look  upon  it  only  as  the  efFeft  of  the  wrath  of  an 
offended  Deity:  whereas,  wert  thou  acquainted 
with  the  true  nature  of  things,  thou  wouldft  be 
convinced,  that  it  is  entirely  owing  to  his  good- 
nefft  and  mercy.    Thunder  and  ftorms  are  as  much 

the 
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the  works  of  the  Father  of  the  univerfe,  as  the 
fruits  and  (lowers  that  enrich  and  adorn  the  earthy 
and  he  is  obeyed  and  honoured  by  ftorms  and 
tempefts^  as  well  as  by  the  gentle  and  fragrant 
breath  of  the  morning.     The  fun,  which  by  hit 
genial  warmth  cheers  and  animates  the   whole 
creation,  leads  us  to  the  worQiip  of  Him  who  is 
the  author  of  life  and  happinefs :  the  light,  which 
embellifhcs  and  adorns  every  part  of  theuniverfe, 
is  a  lively  rcprefentation  of  him  who  is  the  very 
cffence  of  beauty  and  comelinefs;  the  rivers,  the 
forcfls,  the  verdure,  and  fruits  of  the  earth,  all 
declare  his  goodnefs,  and  are  fo  many  inftances 
of  his  bounty  towards  the  children  of  men.     But 
the  voice  of  his  thunder  is  appointed  to  awaken 
ihofe  who  cither  abufe  or  difregard  his  bleflings, 
and  to  bring  them  to  a  fenfe  of  their  duty  and  de- 
pcndance  on  him.     But  ftorms  are  not  only  de- 
figncd  as  a  IcfTon  of  inftruflion;  for  they  alfo  of 
themfelves  produce  very  happy  effe6is,  by  purging 
and  clcanling  the  air  of  any  impurities,  or  un- 
wholcfome  vapours,    that  too  long  a  ftagnation 
might  occafion;   by  deftroying  thofe  fwarms  of 
infefts,  which,  though   ufeful  in  fome   refpeSs, 
yet  would  prove  prejudicial  to  mankind.     Thus 
are  thefc  objefts  of  terror  only  inftruments  in  the 
hands  of  Omnipotence,  whereby  he  produces  the 

mod 
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moft  falutary  cfFefts/     Saying  this,  he  rofe  yp, 
and  left  me  to  refleft  on  what  he  had  delivered, 

**  And  now,  O  mighty  Ruler  of  this  cxtenfive 
Empire,  let  me  intreat  you  to  look  upon  this 
affliQion,  as  intended  by  the  beneficent  Father  of 
Naturei  as  an  carneft  of  his  good-will;  and  as  1 
was  taught  to  look  upon  ftorms  and  tempefts,  only 
as  inftruments  in  his  hands,  tending  to  promote 
the  happinefs  of  his  creatures;  fo  Ihould  we  con- 
Cdcr  ficknefs  as  an  inltrument  of  the  fame  kind, 
tending  to  make  us  acquainted  with  our  own  con- 
dition, the  uncertainty  of  all  earthly  happinefs, 
and  caufe  us  to  fix  our  defires  on  that  true  feli- 
city, which  lies  beyond  the  grave,  and  whofe 
limits  are  thoffe  of  eternity  itfelf." 

This  fpeech  greatly  pleafed  Ozibah,  who,  turn- 
ing himfelf  towards  Abdallah,  *anrwered,  '*  O 
Abdallah,  a  few  days  ago,  I  thought  my felf  great 
and  happy;  I  was  frefii  as  the  vernal  rofe,  and 
ftrong  as  the  cedar  of  the  mountain ;  but  now  my 
firength  is  wafted  and  dried  up,  and  joy  and  plea- 
fure  vanifhed  from  my  fight.  I  rely  wholly  on 
Omnipotence;  and,  ihould  he  extend  his  arm, 
and  raife  me  from  the  pit  of  deftruflion,  I  will 
conftantly  endeavour  to  tread  the  paths  of  virtue, 
and  to  obey  the  precepts  of  religion.     The  orphan 
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» 

fliall  find  in  me  a  father,  the  oppreffed  a  deliverer, 
and  the  ftranger  a  friend  and  proteSlor.  Return, 
Abdallah,  to  thy  place,  and  when  thou  poureft 
out  thy  prayers  in  the  holy  temple  of  Mecca,  re* 
member  Ozibah,  thy  king  and  friend/* 

Abdallah  accordingly  returned  to  his  habitation, 
and  foon  after  the  King  recovered  from  bis  fick- 
nefs.  His  firft  care  was  to  remove  thofe  magif- 
trates  who  oppreffed  the  people,  placing  in  their 
ftead  men  of  integrity  and  virtue.  He  alfo  regu- 
lated every  thing  which  he  found  aniifs  in  the 
government:  nor  would  he  permit  any  to  approach 
him,  unlefs  they  were  lovers  of  virtue.  By  per- 
fevering  in  thofe  noble  aflions,  his  kingdom  foon 
became  rich  and  powerful,  and  all  his  fubje£ls 
happy. 


An  anecdote 

of  the  late  king  of  prussia. 

DURING  the  King's  journey  to  Silefia,  he 
often  flept  at  a  Clergyman's  houfe,  without 
ever  feeing  his  landlord.  Being  once  in  good 
liumour,  he  font  for  the  minifter  to  talk  with  him. 
**  How  do  you  do,  Doftor?"     *  Very  bad;  pleafe 

your 
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efty/    "  Well,  well,  things  will  be  bet- 
other  world,'*     *  Perhaps  they  may  be 
re/    •*  How  am  I  to  underftand  this?" 
:plain  myfelf ;  if  your  Majefty  has  time 
[ice  to  hear  me/     "  Pray  do ;  it  is  my 
Qiould/'     *  I  have,  Sire,  two  daughters, 
i,  and  only  a  fmall  parifh.     Perceiving 
us  in  the  boys,  I  fpared  no  expence  in 
:ation,  but  Tent  them  to  a  good  fchool, 
yards  to  the  univcrfity ;  by  which  means 
Tcurred  feme  debts.     My  children  are 
^ery  good  fcholars,  yet,   being  unpro^^ 
they  are  of  courfe  unable  to  make  mc 
)r  my  expences.     The  parifh  revenues 
r  decreafed  than  augmented;— all  my 
)fpe6ls  are  darkened — the  hope  of  fet- 
iffairs  is  vanifhed — I  am  grown  old  with 
if  death  Qiould  fcize  me,  without  my 
the  fuum  cuique,  and  paying  my  credi- 
dare  I  hope  for  a  good  reception  ia 
ATorld?  And'— 

yes,  it  is  certainly  a  bad  affair — 'tis 
lall  be  obliged  to  flep  in  as  mediator. — 
r  be  the  amount  of  your  debts?"  *  About 
•s/  "  If  you  can  prove  your  fons  have 
omething,  and  are  fit  for  my  fervlcc, 
be  provided  for.  1  will  fettle  with  your 
Q  creditors, 
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creditorsi  and  your  falary  fliall  be  increaf^di  fince 
you  have  educated  your  children  for  the  good  of 
the  country.  But  v^here  are  your  daughters?" 
*  I  always  fend  them  to  town  when  your  Majefly 
comes  here  with  your  fuite/  **  That  if  prudent; 
let  me  fee  them  to-morrow.** 

The  next  day  his  Majefly  was  told  that  two 
amiable  young  ladies  were  in  the  antichamber, 
and  would  not  be  refufed  admittance,  infifting 
they  had  been  fent  for.  "  Oh!"  faid  the  King, 
*<  they  are  furely  the  parfon's  daughters?  go  and 
fetch  me  a  milliner,  and  introduce  the  ladies."— 
The  King  found  them  not  onlv  handfome  and 
lively,  but  of  fine  underftandings;  he  converfed 
with  them  fomctime — bought  themfeveral  expen- 
five  things — and  prefented  them  with  money  be- 
fidcs.  The  minifter's  fons,  who  produced  very 
good  teftimonials,  were  provided  for;  the  daugh- 
ters foon  obtained  hufbands; — and  the  King 
boafted  of  having  made  a  parfon  happy  in  both 
worlds. 


ANO. 
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ANOTHER. 

/^UR  hero  was  a  great  friend  to,  and  very  fond 

^^  of  children.     The  young  Princes  Von , 

had  always  free  accefs  to  him.  One  day  writing 
in  his  cabinet,  where  the  eldeft  of  them  was  play- 
ing with  a  ball,  it  happened  to  fall  on  the  table; 
the  King  threw  it  on  the  floor,  and  wrote  on : 
prefently  after,,  the  ball  fell  again  on  the  table; 
he  threw  it  away  once  more,  and  caft  a  ferious 
look  on  the  child,  who  promifed  to  be  more  care- 
ful, and  continued  his  play.  At  lad  the  ball  un- 
fortunately fell  on  the  very  paper  on  which  the 
King  was  writing;  who,  being  a  little  out  of  hu- 
mour, put  the  ball  in  his  pocket.  The  little 
Prince  humbly  begged  pardon,  and  intreated  to 
have  his  ball  again,  which  was  refufcd.  He  con- 
tinued fome  time  praying  in  a  very  piteous  man- 
ner, but  all  in  vain.  At  laft,  grown  tired  of 
afking,  he  placed  himfelf  before  his  Majelty,  put 
his  little  hand  to  his  fide,  and  faid,  with  a  mena- 
cing look  and  tone,  "  Do  you  chufc,  Sire,  to 
reftore  the  ball  or  not?"  The  King  fmiled,  took 
the  ball  from  his  pocket,  and  gave  it  the  Prince, 
with  thefe  words:  **  Thou  art  a  brave  fellow; 
Silefia  will  never  be  retaken  whilft  thou  art  alive." 

Q2  The 
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The  poor  PILGRIM. 

STOP,  paffenger,  whoe'er  thou  art, 
Compaffion  in  thy  breaft  may  g\6^; 
And  if  thou  canft  not  alms  impart. 
From  pity  fome  relief  may  flow. 

If  wayward  fortune  thou  haftprov*d. 
Lift  to  my  tale,  and  feel  for  me: 

And  if  thou  e'er  haft  fondly  lov'd. 
Let  loyc  my  y indication  be. 

An  outc^ft  from  an  affluent  home^ 

Where  peace  her  downy  wings  difplay'd, 

Mournful  and  pennylcfs  I  roam — 
My  all  within  this  baflcet  laid. 

Forfaken  by  the  man  I  lov'd, 

The  man  I  fooliflily  believ'd, 
1  wail  my  fate,  while  he,  unmov'd. 

Forgets  the  wretch  whom  he  deceived. 

Difcarded  by  parental  fcorn, 
Betray 'd  by  him  whom  I  ador#, 

A  pilgrim,  weary  and  forlorn. 
Relief  from  ftrangers  I  implore. 
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Jf  you,  to  whom  I  lowly  kneel. 

Can  pity  to  the  frail  extend; 
If  you,  for  thofe  who  eer  can  feel, 

When  fpurn'd  hy  ev'ry  former  friend; 

Affift  a  pilgrim  on  her  way, 

Whofe  flock  of  bread  is  ftale  and  low : 
Cold  blows  the  wind — no  cheering  ray 

Warms  my  faint  heart,  or  melts  the  fnow. 

Nor  long  will  this  unhappy  form. 

Nor  long  this  breaking  heart,  oSend: 

I  fink  beneath  affliflion's  ftorm. 
And  foon  my  Qiame  antt  grief  will  end* 

For  (harper  than  the  Northern  blaft, 
Are  the  repentant  pangs  I  prove; 

Hard  is  my  fate,  to  mourn  and  faft; 
But  harder  ftill— to  die  of  love. 


VIRTUE 

IS  the  univcrfal  charm: — Even  its  (hadow  is 
courted,  when  the  fubftance  is  wanting.  It 
mull  be  formed  and  fupported,  not  by  unfrequent 
afts,  but  by  daily  and  repeated  exertions,  in  order 
%o  its  becoming  vigorous  and  ufefuK    Great  events 

give 
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give  fcope  for  great  virtues;  but  the  main  tenor 
of  human  life  is  compofed  of  fmail  occurrence. 
Within  the  round  of  thefe,  lie  the  materials  of  the 
happinefs  of  mod  men ;  the  fubjefts  of  their  duty, 
and  the  trials  of  their  virtue. 

Whatever  is  to  be  our  profeflion,  no  education 
is  more  neceffary  to  fuccefs,  than  the  acquire- 
ments of  virtuous  difpofitions  and  habits.  This 
is  the  univerfal  preparation  for  every  charafter, 
and  every  ftation  in  life.  Bad  as  the  world  is, 
rcfpcQ  is  always  paid  to  virtue.  In  the  ufual 
courfe  of  human  affairs,  it  will  be  found,  that  a 
plain  underftanding,  joined  with  acknowledged 
worth,  contributes  more  to  profperity,  than  the 
brightcft  parts,  without  probity  and  honour. 

Whether  fciencc,  or  bufinefs,  or  public  life  be 
our  aim,  virtue  Itill  enters  for  a  principal  (hare 
into  all  thofc  great  departments  of  fociety. 

It  is  conncfled  with  eminence,  in  every  liberal 
art;  with  reputation,  in  every  branch  of  fair  and 
ufcful  bufinefs;  with  diftinftion,  in  every  public 
ftation.  The  vigour  which  it  gives  to  the  mind, 
and  the  weight  which  it  adds  to  the  charafter;  the 
generous  fcntiment  which  it  breathes;  the  un- 
daunted fpirit  which  it  infpires;  the  ardour  of 

diligence 
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diligence  which  it  quickens;  the  freedom  which 
it  procures  from  pernicious  and  difhonourable 
avocations^  are  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  high 
in  fame,  or  great  in  fuccefs  among  men. 

Whatever  ornamental  or  engaging  endowments 
we  poflefs,  virtue  is  a  neceffary  requifite  in  order 
to  their  fliining  with  proper  luftre.  By  whatever 
arts  we  may  at  firft  attra£l  the  attention,  we  can 
hold  the  efteem,  and  fecure  the  hearts  of  others, 
only  by  amiable  difpoiitions,  and  the  accomplifh- 
ments  of  the  mind.  Thefe  are  the  qualities  whofe 
influence  will  laft,when  the  luftre  of  all  that  once 
fparkled  and  dazzled  has  pafied  away. 


YOUTH. 

YOUTH  is  the  feafon  of  warm  and  generous 
emotions;— the  heart  fliould  then  fponta- 
neoufly  rife  into  the  admiration  of  what  is  great, 
glow  with  the  love  of  what  is  fair  and  excellent, 
and  melt  at  the  difcovery  of  tendernefs  and  good- 
nefs.  In  this  feafon  we  fhould  endeavour,  upon 
riuional  and  fober  enquiry,  to  have  our  princi- 
ples eftablifhed,  nor  fuffer  them  to  be  fliaken  by 
the  feoffs  of  the  licentious,  or  the  cavils  of  the 
fceptical.      No  wantonnefs  of  ufeful  fpirits,   no 

compliance 
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compliance  with  the  intemperate  mirth  of  othersi 
fcould  ever  betray  us  into  profane  failles. 

It  Ihould  not  be  barren  of  improvements  fa 
cffential  to  future  felicity  and  honour. 

This  is  the  feed-timfe  of  life.  The  charaAer  is 
now,  under  divine  affiftance,  of  our  forming ;  our 
fate  is,  in  feme  meafure,  put  into  our  own  hands. 
Nature  is  as  yet  pliant  and  foft ; — habits  have  not 
eftabliflied  their  dominion;  prejudices  have  not 
pre-occupied  our  underftanding;  the  world  has 
not  had  time  to  contraft  and  debafe  our  afFeftions. 
All  our  powers  are  more  vigorous,  difembarraffed 
and  free,  than  they  will  be  at  any  future  period. 
Whatever  impulfc  we  now  give  to  our  defires  and 
padions,  the  direftion  is  likely  to  continue.  It 
will  form  the  channel  in  which  our  life  is  to  run; 
nay,  it  may  determine  its  cverlafting  ifluc. 

Virtuous  youth  gradually  bring  forward  accom- 
pliflied  and  flourifliing  manhood;  and  fuch  man- 
hood paflTcs  of  itfelf,  without  uneafinefs,  into  re- 
fpcctable  and  tranquil  old  age,  But  if  youth  be 
trifled  away  without  improvement,  manhood  will 
be  contemptible,  and  old  age  miferable.  If  the 
bej^inning  of  life  has  been  vanity,  its  latter  end 
can  be  no  other  than  vexation  of  fpirit. 

CASTLE. 
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AN    ELEGY. 

GODDESS  of  golden  dreams^  whofe  magic 
power 
Sheds  fmiles  of  joy  o'er  misery's  haggard  face, 
And  lavifh  ftrews  the  vifionary  flower 

To  deck  life's  dreary  paths  with  tranfient  grace; 

I  woo  thee,  Fancy,  from  thy  fairy  cell, 

Where  'midft  the  endlefs  woes  of  human  kind. 

Wrapt  in  ideal  blifs,  thou  lov'ft  to  dwell, 
And  fport  in  happier  regions  unconfin'd. 

Deep  funk,  O  goddefs!  in  thy  pleafing  trance. 
Oft  let  me  fcek  fome  low  fequefter'd  vale, 

While  Wifdom's  felf  fliall  Ileal  a  fide-Iong  glance, 
And  fmile  contempt — but  liften  to  thy  tale. 

Alas!  how  little  do  her  vot'ries  guefs, 

Thofe  rigid  truths  that  learned  fools  revere 

Serve  but  to  prove  (O  bane  to  happinefs!) 
Our  joys  delulive,  but  our  woes  fincere. 

Be  theirs  to  fearch  where  cluft'ring  rofes  grow; 
Touching  each  (harp  thorn's  point  to  prove  how 
keen, 
Be  mine  to  tafte  their  beauties  as  they  blow, 
And  catch  their  fragrance  as  they  blulh  unfeen. 

R  Haply 
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Haply  my  path  may  lie  through  barren  vales. 
Where  niggard  fortune  all  her  fweets  denies; 

E\':\  there  ftiall  Fancy  fcent  the  ambient  gales» 
And  fcatter  flow'rets  of  a  thoufand  dyes. 

Nor  let  the  worldling  fcofF:  be  his  the  talk 
To  form  deep  fchemes,  and  mourn  his  hopes 
betray 'd; 

Be  mine  to  range  unfeen, — 'tis  all  I  aCk, 

And  frame  new  worlds  beneath  the  filent  fhade: 

To  look  beyond  the  views  of  wealth  and  pride. 
Bidding  the  mind's  eye  range  without  controul, 

Through  wild  extatic  day-dreams,  far  and  wide, 
To  bring  returns  of  comfort  to  the  foul : 

To  bid  groves,  hills,  and  lucid  ftreams  appear, 
The  gilded  fpire,  arch'd  dome,  and  fretted  vault; 

And  fweet  fociety  be  ever  near; 

Love,  ever  young,  and  friends  without  a  fault. 

I  fee  entranc'd  the  gay  conceptions  rifei 

My  harveft  ripen,  and  my  wliite  flocks  thrive; 

And  (till  as  Fancy  pours  her  large  fupplies, 
I  tafte  the  Godlike  happinefs  to  give. 

To  check  the  patient  widow's  deep-fetch'd  fighs, 
To  fhield  her  infant  from  the  north  blaft  rude; 

To  bid  the  fwcetly  glift'ning  tear  arife, 
Which  fwims  in  the  glad  eye  of  gratitude : 

To 
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To  join  the  artlefs  maid  and  honeft  fvvain. 
Where  fortune  rudely  bars  the  way  to  joy ; 

To  cafe  the  tender  mother's  anxious  pain, 

And  guard  with foilVing hand  her  darling  boy: 

To  raife  up  modcft  merit  from  the  ground, 
And  fend  th'  unhappy  fmiling  from  my  door, 

To  fpread  content  and  cheerfulnefs  around, 
And  banquet  on  the  bleffings  of  the  poor: 

Delicious  dream! — How  oft  beneath  thypow'r. 
Thus  light'ning  the  fad  load  of  others'  woe, 

I  fteal  from  rigid  fate  one  happy  hour, 
Nor  feel  I  want  the  pity  I  beftow. 

Delicious  dream! — How  often  doft  thou  give 
A  gleam  of  blifs,  which  truth  would  but  deilroy ; 

Oft  doft  thou  bid  my  drooping  heart  revive, 
And  catch  one  cheerful  glimpfe  of  tranficntjoy. 

And  O!  how  precious  is  that  timely  friend, 
Who  checks  affliftion  in  her  dread  career? 

Who  knows  diftrefs,  w-ell  knows  that  he  may  lend 
One  hour  of  life,  who  flops  one  rifing  tear. 

O !  but  for  thee,  long  fince  the  hand  of  care 
Had  mark'd  with  livid  pale  my  furrow 'd  cheek, 

Long  fince  the  fliiv'ring  grafp  of  cold  dcfpair 
Had  chiird  mv  heart,  and  taught  it  how  to  break. 

R  2  For 
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For  ah!  afflidion  fteals  with  tracklefs  flight. 
Silent  the  ftroke  fhe  gives,  but  not  lefs  keen; 

And  bleak  misfortune,  like  an  eaftern  blight. 
Sheds  black  deilrudion,  though  it  flies  unfeen. 

O !  come  then  Fancy,  and  with  lenient  hand 
Dry  my  moift  cheek,  and  fmooth  my  funrow'd 
brow; 

Bear  me  o'er  fmiling  tracks  of  fairy  land. 
And  give  me  more  than  fortune  can  beftow. 

Mix'd  are  her  boons,  and  checquer'd  all  with  ill. 
Her  fmiles,  the  funQiine  of  an  April  morn; 

The  cheerlefs  valley  Ikirts  the  gilded  hill. 
And  latent  ftorms  in  ev'ry  breeze  are  borne. 

Give  me  thy  hope,  which  fickens  not  the  heart; 

Give  me  thy  wealth,  which  has  no  wings  to  fly; 
Give  me  the  pride  thy  honours  can  impart; 

Thy  friendfhip  give  me,  warm  in  poverty. 

Give  me  a  wifli  the  worldling  may  deride. 

The  wife  may  cenfure,  and  the  proud  may  hate ; 

Wrapt  in  thy  dreams,  to  lay  the  world  afide. 
And  fnatch  a  blifs  beyond  the  reach  of  fate. 


ON 
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ON    THE    DEATH    OF 

Mifs  HENRIETTA  HOLLIS  LENNOX, 

Daughter  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  C.  LENNOX. 

SO  blooms  the  rofe,  when  vernal  gales^ 
Their  foft  enlivening  influence  flied : 
So  when  a  noxious  blaft  prevails, 
It  droops,  and  all  its  beauties  fade. 

Ah!  fliort-liv'd  flower,  ah!  haplefs  fair! 

Alike  your  charms,  alike  their  date! 
Flow,  flow,  my  tears,  on  Harriet's  bier. 

Sweet  viftim  of  an  early  fate! 

Say,  Ihall  th'  impaffion'd  bofom  grieve 
At  angry  heav  Vs  too  partial  doom. 

That  blafted  all  our  hopes,  and  gave 
Thy  fpring  of  beauty  to  the  tomb. 

Or  (hall  we,  with  faith's  fteady  eye. 
View  thee  thy  kindred  angels  join; 

An  inmate  of  thy  native  fky, 

Whilft  heav'n's  eternal  year  is  thine. 


An 
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An  anecdote. 

DOCTOR  SOUTH  was  a  moft -mdmired 
preacher,   and  his  Tennons  have  in  them 
whatever  wit  or  knowledge  could  put  together.-— 
As  an  inftancc  of  the  natural  turn  of  wit  to  which 
this  gentleman  was  fubjcfl,  the  following  anecdote 
is  related  of  him : — Some  time  before  his  death  be 
redded  at  Caverlham  in  Oxfordfhire,  and  having 
occafion  to  come  to  London  on  particular  affairs, 
he  took  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  morning  vifit 
to  his  old  friend  Dr.  Waterland.     The  Do8or 
being  rejoiced  to  fee  him,  preffed  him  to  ftay  to 
dinner,  which  he  at  length  confented  to  do;  but 
the  Doctor's  Lady,  who  was  a  remarkable  oecono- 
mift,  difapprovcd  of  this,  and  calling  her  hulband 
into  an  adjoining  room,  began  to  expoftulate  with 
him  on  the  abfurdity  of  afking  the  gentleman  to 
dine,  when  he  know  (he  was  utterly  unprovided. 
Tlie  Dodor  endeavoured  to  pacify  her,  by  faying, 
it  was  his  fellow-collegian,  and  he  could  not  do 
lefs  than  aflv  him  to  dine:  he  therefore  begged 
Ihc  would  compofe  herfelf,  andhaftenvto  provide 
fomething  elegant,  for  there  was  not  a  man  in  the 
world  he  rcfpeQcd  more  than  the  friend  that  was 
now  come  to  fee  him.     This,  inftead  of  mending 
the  matter,  made  it  worfe:  the  Lady  faid,  (he  had 

already 
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already  got  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  if  he  would  be  fo 
filly  to  invite  his  friends  upon  fuch  occafions, 
they  fhould  take  what  (he  had  to  give  them ;  for 
flie  would  not  put  herfclf  out  of  the  way  for  any 
of  them.  The  Dodor  was  rlow  provoked  beyond 
all  patience,  and  protefted,  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  ftranger  that  was  in  the  houfe,  he  would 
threfli  her.  Dr.  South,  who  had  heard  the  whole 
dialogue,  and  was  hot  a  little  diverted,  inftantly 
flopped  the  difputc,  by  faying,  with  his  ufual 
humour,  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard, 
•*  Dear  Doftor,  as  we  have  been  friends  fo  long, 
I  befeech  you  not  to  make  a  ftranger  of  me  upon 
any  occafion."  The  Lady,  afhamed  of  the  difco- 
very,  retired,  and  appeared  no  more  that  day, 
but  ordered  a  handfome  dinner  to  be  ferved  up, 
and  left  the  two  Doflors  to  enjoy  themfelves 
peaceably  to  their  mutual  fatisfa£lion. 


An  anecdote. 


ABOUT  half  a  century  ago,  when  it  was  more 
the  falhion  to  drink  ale  kt  Oxford  than  it  is 
at  prefent,  a  humorous  fellow  of  punning  memory 
eftablifhed  an  alc-houfe  near  the  pound,  and 
wrote  over  his  door,  '  Ale  fold  Ipy  the  Pound.' — 
As  his  ale  was  as  good  as  his  jokes,  the  Oxonians 

refortcd 
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reforted  to  his  houfe  in  great  numbers,  and  fomc' 
times  ftaid  there  beyond  the  college  hours.  Thii 
was  made  a  matter  of  complaint  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  who  was  defired  to  take  away  bis 
licence,  by  one  of  the  Pro6U>rsof  the  Univerficy. 
Boniface  was  fummoned  to  attend,  and  when  he 
came  into  the  Vice-Chancellor's  prefence,  he  be* 
gan  hawking  and  fpitting  about  the  room  ;  this  the 
Chancellor  obferved,  and  alkedwhat  he  meant  by 
it?  "  Pleafe  your  worfliip/'  faidhe,  "  I  am  come 
here  on  purpofe  to  clear  myfelf." 

The  Vice-Chancellor  imagined  that  he  aSually 
weighed  his  ale,  and  fold  it  in  that  manner;  he 
therefore  faid  to  him,  *'  They  tell  me  you  fell 
ale  by  the  pound;  is  that  true?"  •  No,  and 
pleafe  your  worlhip/  replied  the  wit.  '•How  do 
you  then  ?"  faid  the  Chancellor.  *  Very  well,  I 
thank  you,  Sir,'  replied  the  wit,  *  how  do  you  do?' 
The  Chancellor  laughed,  and  faid,  **  Get  away 
for  a  rafcal;  I'll  fay  no  more  to  you."  The  fel- 
low departed,  and  crofling  the  quadrangle,  met 
the  Proftor  who  laid  the  information ;  *  Sir,  (faid 
he)  the  Vice-Chancellor  wants  to  fpeak  with  you,' 
and  returned  with  him.  •  Here,  Sir/  faid  he, 
*here  he  is/  '*  Who?"  faid  the  Chancellor. 
•  Why,  Sir,'  faid  he,  *  you  fent  me  for  a  rafcal, 

and 
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and  I   have   brought   you  the  greateft  that   I 
know  of/ 


ANECDOTE 

OF    THE    EMPEROR    OF    GERMANY. 

THE  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  his  way  to 
Paris,  arriving  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  was  received  by  the  Prince 
himfelf  incog,  who  infifted  on  taking  care  of  his 
Majefty's  horfes,  equipage,  &c.  and  alfo  to  take 
him  to  a  houfe  made  ready  for  his  arrival.  The 
whole  of  the  Prince's  attendants  were  induftrioufly 
employed  in  the  fervice  of  this  illuftrious  travel- 
ler, who  of  courfe  found  this  imagined  hotel  the 
belt  prepared  of  any  on  the  road.  When  the 
Emperor  renewed  his  journey,  fuch  fine  fuift 
horfes  were  fixed  to  his  carriage,  that  he  confeffed 
they  did  honour  to  his  landlord  the  poftmafter,— 
The  poftillion  who  drove  him  had  not,  as  the  reft, 
the  ufual  ftile  of  habit;  a  bag-wig,  rough  and  un- 
dreffed,  old  boots  well  blacked,  and  his  whole 
drefs  manifeftly  declared  the  injury  that  time  had 
made  on  him;  but  in  mounting  his  horfe  he  had 
fuch  an  air  of  activity,  that  the  Emperor  imme- 
diately conceived  a  favourable  opinion  of  him. — 
"When  the  Emperor  had  taken  his  place  in  his 
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carriage,  the  poftiliion  fet  off  like  lightning,  and 
arrived  at  the  appointed  (tage  with  an  aftonifhiog 
fpeed,  and  fuch  as  no  other  horfes  the  Emperor 
had  ufed  could  anyways  equal.     The  dextrous 
poftiliion  was  not  only  immediately  called  and 
well  rewarded,  but  promifed  a  place  in  the  Em- 
peror's fervice,  if  he  would  accept  it.     *  With  all* 
my  heart/  faid  the  poftiliion,  in  a  jocofe  manner. 
*•  Very  well,  {faid  the  Emperor)  take  a  draught  of 
wine,  and  we'll  fet  off."     *  Two,  if  you  pleafejs 
(faid  the  poftiliion)  and  then  I'll  whip  you  over 
fix  more  leagues  in  a  trice/     One  of  the  boys  of 
the  inn  brought  him  a  bottle  of  wine,  which  he 
took  in  one  hand,  faluted  the  Emperor  with  the 
other,  and  then  drank  freely  like  a  poftiliion. — 
The  Emperor  again  got  into  his  carriage.    "  Drive 
on,  my  friend,  (faid  he)  you  fhall  have  fomething 
more  for  your  fpeed."     *  Oh,    by  my   foul,   no 
doubt,  mafter,  (faid  the  poftiliion)  I  find  you  art 
a  worthy  gentleman/     They  prefently  arrived  at* 
the  ftage,  where  they  refreflied ;  and  the  pofi^illion 
received  a  handful  of  ducats,  which  he  took  with- 
out counting,  and  went  out  as  going  to  the  ftable. 
**  I  never  had  fuch  a  good  relief  of  horfes,  nor 
fo  good  a  poftiliion/'  faid  the  Emperor  to  his  new 
landlord.      *  I  believe   it  firmly,   (faid  .the  inn- 
keeper) the   horfes  belong  to   his  Highnefs  the 
Pifimce  of  Wurtemberg,  and  the  Prince  himfelf 
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was  your  poflillion/  The  Emperor  gave  imme- 
diate orders  to  go  and  feek  the  Prince;  but  it  was 
needlefs ;  he  had  fet  off  for  his  own  palace,  and 
it  was  impoffible  to  overtake  him.  The  Emperor 
was  extremely  furprized  at  the  fingularity  of  this 
piece  of  gallantry,  and  direftly  wrote  to  the  Prince 
his  acknowledgments  for  fuch  a  condefcending 
fervice. 


A  DROLL  ADVENTURE 

AT  THE    HOUSE  OF  A  CERTAIN  COMMON^ 
COUNCILMAN. 

HAVING  miffed  two  pounds  of  butter,  frefh 
and  fin.e,  which  he  kept  for  his  own  ufe,  he 
accufed  the  maid  of  having  eaten  it,  or,  at  leait, 
ufed  it,  as  in  truth  (he  had,  for  herfelf  and  fome 
kitchen  company.  The  girl,  to  excufe  the  lar- 
ceny, brought  a  young  cat  to  her  mafter,  and  de- 
clared that  pufs  had  eaten  all  the  butter,  and  that 
Ihe  had  caught  her  that  moment  in  the  a£l  of 
finifiiing  the  lad  morfel .  The  excufe  was  plaufiblct 
but  would  not  pafs  on  the  cunning  citizen,  who 
immediately  put  the  young  cat  in  the  fcales;  when 
finding  that  the  creature  weighed  but  a  pound  and 
sfL  half,  he  concluded  fhe  could  not  have  eaten  juft 

S  a  two 
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two  pounds  of  butter,  and  fent  for  a  conflable  to 
carry  the  maid  before  an  alderman.  But  the  fcr- 
vant  redeemed  herfelf  by  paying  for  the  butter. 


A  PROSAIC  ODE  to  PEACE: 

BY     A     NOBLE     LORD,     WHILE     RESIDENT 
AT    ALTENA. 

THE  Fates  conduft  us  whfti  they  will,  and' 
where;  for  now  (averfe  to  cold)  we  winter 
in  a  frigid  clime  approaching  Greenland.  A 
furious  Northern  blaft  our  veffel  blew  acrofs  the 
Belt,  fwift  as  a  fwallow  (kirns  along  the  Thames, 
or  doves  affrighted  cut  the  yielding  air.  O  Eng- 
land, Neptune's  glory,  abode  of  wifdom!  in  thee 
('tis  faidj  dwells  liberty  divine.  Saviour  of  Eng- 
land, faviour  of  Bacchus  and  the  Cyprian  Queen, 
omnifluent  Ocean,  propitious  prove.  Rife  up, 
celeftial  goddefs,  from  the  deep;  turn  to  fair 
Albion's  coaft  a  lovely  look,  and  fix  your  temples 
on  its  fertile  brow.  Thy  favourite  all  o'er  the 
Britifh  ifle  is  found,  thy  myrtles  fragrant  in  its 
gardens  grow;  each  free-born  fwain,  each  beau- 
teous nymph,  every  fcience  which  our  empire 
doth  adorn,  (hall  greet  thee  welcome  to  our  fea- 
bound  fliore.     All  hail!  gay  Bacchus;  viaorious 

Venus, 
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Venus,  come!  Let  Mars,  the  deftroycr  of  our 
fliort-liv'd  race,  be  banifhed  to  the  Euxine  fea, 
or  found  his  trumpet  on  the  Thracian  plains.  Let 
Turks  and  Ruffians  this  barbarous  deity  receive; 
whilft  England,  happy  in  its  own  extent,  from  all 
diflention  free,  fliall  rule  the  waves  in  peace,  in 
plenty,  harmony,  and  delight!  All  hail!  gay 
Bacchus;  viQorious  Venus,,  come!  Let  full  liba- 
tions ftream  along  the  board,  and  marriage  rites, 
emblems  of  peace,  undifturbed  remain;  till,  with 
redoubled  (Irength,  by  wealth  and  reft  increafed. 


To    THE    POOR. 

THE  Providence  of  Almighty  God  has  placed 
you  under  difficult  circumftanccs  of  life,  and 
daily  reads  you  a  IcfTon  in  a  more  particular  man- 
ner to  depend  upon  him.  This  you  may  be  affured 
of,  for  your  comfort,  that  you  are  under  God's 
conftant  and  immediate  care :  and  one  advantage 
vhich  you  enjoy  above  the  rich,  in  your  journey 
to  heaven,  is,  that  you  are  not  clogged  and  hin- 
dered in  your  courfe  thither  by  thofe  manifold 
incumbrances  which  lie  on  them ;  of  whom  our 
Saviour  hath  faid,  "  That  it  is  very  hard  for  them 
to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Their 
temptations  are  proportioned  to  their  abundance; 

their 
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their  cares  are  more,  and  their  diftraQions  greater; 
fo  that  you  have  no  reafon  to  envy  them,  nor  re- 
pine at  your  own  condition;  and  thefe  arechieQjr 
your  temptations,  and  againft  thefe  you  muft  be 
more   particularly  watchful.     Certainly,  if  you 
confider  things  aright,   you  will  find  that  your 
ftorehoufe  is   the  more  furd,   your  fupply  moft 
certain;  for  you  are  immediately  in  the  h^inds  of 
God,  of  him  whofeedeth  the  ravens,  and  clotheth 
the  grafs  of  the  field ;  fo  that  you  may  be  much 
more  affurcd  that  he  will  clothe  you.     Endeavour 
to  be  humble,    holy,    heavenly-minded;   always 
remembering,  that  he  is  the  pooreft  man,  who  U 
poor  in  grace. 


An   anecdote 

of  the  late  marchioness  of 
tavistock. 

A  Short  time  previous  to  the  death  of  thig 
-^^  inconfolablc  and  lovely  mourner,  and  when 
file  was  preparing  to  go  to  Lifbon  for  the  recovery 
of  her  health,  a  confultation  of  phyficians  was  held 
at  Bedford- Houfe,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen 
prefent  defired,  whilft  he  felt  her  pulfe,  that  fhe 
would  hold  open  her  hand.     Her  frequent  refu* 

f^U 
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fals  occafioned  him  to  take  the  liberty  of  forcing 
the  fingers  gently  afunder,  when  he  perceived  that 
flie  had  (hut  them  jto  conceal  the  miniature  pic- 
ture of  the  Marquis.  "  O,  Madam!"  obferved 
the  phyfician,  "  my  prefcriptions  muft  be  ufelefc, 
if  your  Ladyfliip  is  determined  to  keep  before 
your  eyes,  an  objeft,  which,  although  defervedly 
dear  to  you,  ferves  only  to  confirm  the  violence 
of  your  illnefs/*  The  Marchionefs  anfwered'  "  I 
have  kept  the  pifture  either  in  my  bofom  or  my 
hand,  ever  fince  the  death  of  my  lamented  Lord  ; 
and  thus  am  I  determined  to  preferve  it,  till  I 
fortunately  drop  after  him  into  the  grave/* 


XENOPHON  tells  us,  that  when  an  Arme- 
nian Prince  had  been  taken  captive,  with 
his  Princefs,  by  Cyrgs,  and  was  afked,  what  he 
would  give  to  be  reftored  to  his  kingdom  and 
liberty  ?  he  replied,  "  As  for  my  kingdom  and 
liberty,  I  value  them  not;  but  if  my  blood  would 
redeem  my  Princefs,  I  would  cheerfully;  give  it 
for  her/'  And  when  Cvrus  had  reftored  him  all, 
he  afked  his  queen,  "  What  think  you  of  Cyrus  ?" 
to  which  (he  replied,  "  I  did  not  obferve  him ; 
my  whole  attention  was  entirely  fixed  upon  that 
generous  man,  who  would  have  purchafcd  my 
liberty  with  his  life/' 

LITERARY 
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LITERARY  ANECDOTE. 

T7I7HEN  the  fplendid  folio  edition  of  Cacfar'j    \ 

^  ^  Commentaries,  by  Clarke,  publiflied  on 
purpofe  to  be  prefented  to  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  was  fold  at  the  fale  of  Mr.  Topbam 
Beauclerk's  library,  for  forty  pounds,  it  was  ac- 
companied with  an  anecdote  refpefting  that  gen- 
tleman's mode  of  acquiring  that  copy,  which 
defcrves  to  be  made  public.  Upon  the  death  of 
an  officer,  who  had  this  book  in  his  poffeflion,  his 
mother,  being  informed  that  it  was  of  fome  value, 
wilhed  to  difpofe  of  it,  and  being  told  that  Mr. 
Topham  Beauclerk  was  a  proper  perfon  to  offer 
it  to,  fhe  waited  upon  him  for  that  purpofe.  He 
afkcd  what  fhe  required  for  it?  and  being  anfwered 
four  guineas,  took  it  without  hefitation,  though 
unacquainted  with  the  real  value  of  the  book. — 
Being  dcfirous,  however,  of  information  with  re- 
fpe£l  to  the  nature  of  the  purchafe  he  had  made,  • 
he  went  to  an  eminent  bookfeller's,  and  enquired 
what  he  would  give  for  fuch  a  book :  the  book- 
feller  replied,  feventeen  guineas.  Mr.  Beauclerk, 
aftuated  by  principles  of  flrifl  juftice  and  bene- 
volence, went  immediately  to  the  perfon  who  fold 
him  the  book,  and  telling  her  that  (he  had  been 
miftaken  in  its  value,  not  only  gave  her  the  ad- 
ditional 


didonal  thirteen  guineas,  but  alfo  generoufly  be- 
flowed  a  further  gratuity  upon  her. 

This  anecdote  is  recorded  with  the  greateft 
fatisfadion,  as  it  does  juftice  to  the  memory  of  a 
chara£ler,  lately  confpicuous  among  us  for  eru« 
dition  and  talents. 


ANECDOTE 

OF  A  PERSIAN  MINISTER  OF  STATE. 

COSROES,  King  of  Perfia,  had  a  Minifter  of 
State,  whofe  chara6ler  was  fo  amiable,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  determine  by  whom  he  was  mod 
beloved,  the  King  or  his  people.  At  length  this 
able  Minifter  demanded  his  difmiftion:  but  Cof- 
roes,  unwilling  to  lofe  fuch  a  faithful  and  wife 
flatefman,  defired  an  explanation.  "  Why  would 
you  defert  me?"  faid  the  afflifted  Monarch: — 
**  Have  you  any  caufe  of  complaint?  Has  not  the 
dew  of  my  benevolence  fallen  upon  thee  ?  Have 
not  all  my  flaves  been  ordered  to  make  no  diftinc- 
tion  between  thy  orders  and  mine?  Are  not  you 
next  my  heart?  Have  you  any  thing  to  afk  that  I 
can  grant?  Speak,  and  you  (hall  be  fatisfied;  only 
do  not  think  of  leaving  me." 

T  Miiranes, 
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•Miirane»,  the  Mintfter,  made  fhxz  reply:  *M3| 
King!  I  have  ferved  thee  ^ith  zeal  and  fideNty, 
and  thou  haft  moft  amply  rewarded  me ;  but  na« 
ture  now  requires  from  me  one  of  the  moft  (acred 
of  its  duties.  I  have  a  fon,  who  can  only  learn 
from  me  how  to  ferve  thee  or  thy  fucceflbn  here- 
afi^^r.  as  I  have  done:  let  me  purfuethis  private 
duty,  after  all  my  care  for  the  public  good." 

Cofrocs  granted  his  requeft;  but  upon  this 
condition,  that  he  ftiould  take  the  young  Prince 
with  him  into  his  retreat,  and  educate  both  the 

youths  together. 

Mitrancs  fct  out,  and,  after  five  or  fix  years 
abfence,  returned  and  carried  his  pupils  to  Court. 
Cofroes  Vas  overjoyed  to  fee  his  fon  again ;  bur, 
upon  examination,  he  was  greatly  chagrined  to 
find  that  he  had  not  made  the  fame  progrefs  in  his 
ftudies  as  the  fon  of  Mitranes.  In  (hort,  he  was 
greatly  inferior  to  him  in  point  of  real  merit.— 
The  King  complained  to  the  Minifter  of  this 
ftriking  difference;  and  his  reply  fhould  be  a  lef- 
fon  to  all  young  men  of  good  difpoiitions :  "  O, 
King!  my  fon  has  made  a  better  ufe  than  yours 
of  the  inftruaions  I  gave  to  both :  my  attention 
has  been  equally  divided  between  them ;  but  my 
fon  knows  that  his  dependence  muit  be  on  man- 

kind» 
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Jeind,  while  I  never  could  conceal  from  yours 
that  men  would  be  dependent  upon  him." 


ANECDOTE 

OF    POPE    SIXTUS    THE    FIFTH. 

POPE  Sixtus  the  Fifth  being  made  Pope  from 
a  Cordelier,  did  not  change  his  humour  by 
changing  his  fortune,  but  kept  ftill  the  charaQer 
of  a  facetious  man;  and  he  loved  to  run. over  in 
his  mind  all  the  cunning  tricks  he  had  played,  and 
the  adventures  of  his  firft  condition.  He  remem- 
bered, axnongft  other  things,  that  >vhen  he  was  a 
Cordelier,  he  had  borrowed  money  of  one  Father 
Peter,  of  the  monaftry  of  ,  and  had  not  re- 

paid it  to  him;  and  hearing  he  was  ftill  living,  he 
Xent  him  orders  to  come  and  give  account  of  his 
a8ions«  The  good  Father,  who  found  no  guilt 
upon  him,  went  to  Rome;  and,  being  come  be- 
fore the  Pope,  "  We  are  informed  (faid  the  Holy 
Father  to  him)  that  you  have  mifemployed  the 
revenues  of  your  monaftry,  and  we  have  fent  for 
you  to  give  us  an  account  of  the  matter."  *  Holy 
Father,  (faid  the  monk)  I  think  my felf  altogether 
innocent  as  to  that/  **  Confider  well,  (faid  the 
Pope)  whether  you  have  not  indifcreetly  lent  mo- 

T  2  ncy 
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ncy  to  any  body,  particularly  to  a  certain  Corde- 
lier, who  came  to  you  fuch  a  year."  The  Mook 
having  thought  on  it  awhile,  *  Tis  true,  (laid  he) 
Holy  Father,  he  was  a  great  knave,  who  got  that 
money  from  me  upon  idle  pretences,  and  a  pro- 
mife  he  made  me  of  repaying  it  in  a  little  time/ 
•*  Well,  (faid  the  Pope)  I  am  that  very  Cordelier 
you  fpeak  of,  and  will  now  return  that  money 
according  to  promife,  and  advife  you  at  the  fame 
time  never  to  lend  any  more  to  men  of  that  coat, 
vfao  are  not  all  cut  out  for  Popes,  to  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  pay  you  again/' 

The  Monk,  very  much  furprized  to  find  bis 
Cordelier  in  the  perfon  of  the  Pope,  offered  to 
beg  his  pardon  for  calling  him  a  knave.  •*  Never 
trouble  yourfelf  about  it,  (faid  the  Holy  Father) 
that  might  be  true  enough  at  that  time;  but  God 
has  furnifhed  us  with  means  to  retrieve  our  paft 
offences/' 

Thus  he  difmifled  the  Monk,  having  paid  him 
the  money  he  owed  him,  and  exprefled  to  him 
great  demonftrations  of  favour. 


A 
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A  REMARKABLE  ANECDOTE 

RELATING   TO 

PETER  THE  GREAT,  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA. 

IN  one  of  the  many  plots  which  were  formed 
againft  the  life  and  government  of  this  Mo- 
narch, there  was,  among  the  number  of  thofe 
feized,  a  foldier  belonging  to  his  own  regiment  of 
guards.  Peter  being  told  by  the  officers  that  this 
man  had  always  behaved  extremely  well,  had 
curiofity  to  fee  him,  and  to  learn  from  his  own 
mouth  what  had  been  his  inducement  to  be  con- 
cerned in  a  plot  againft  him.  To  this  purpofe  he 
drefled  himfelf  in  plain  cloaths,  that  he  might  not 
be  known  by  the  man,  and  went  to  the  prifon 
"where  he  was  confined.  After  fome  converfation, 
Peter  added,  **  I  fhould  be  glad  to  hear,  friend, 
what  were  your  reafons  for  being  concerned  in  an 
attempt  againft  the  Emperor,  your  mafter,  as  I 
am  certain  that  he  never  did  you  any  injury;  on 
the  contrary,  he  has  a  regard  for  you  as  a  brave 
foldier,  and  a  man  whb  always  did  his  duty  in  the 
field :  if  you  was  therefore  to  fhew  the  leaft  re- 
morfe  for  what  you  have  done,  the  Emperor 
would,  I  am  perfuaded,  forgive  you;  but  before 
I  intereft  myfelf  in  y6ur  behalf,  you  muft  tell  me 
by  what  motives  you  was  induced  to  join  the  mu- 
tineers; 
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lizitrt;  ZTjd  I  Uj  ag^ia,  that  the  Eaipeiof,  ^Ao 
i:  csurJIr  good  and  ccM^afiottatc,  v3i  givcToa 

*=  I  ItTrov  nothfcg  of  the  Emperor,*  replied  rii 
fbidier,  '*  for  I  iie%'cr  fav  faki  but  ai  a  diiaact; 
im  he  C2ii£cd  mjr  faiher's  head  to  be  cat  offline 
ciaie  a^.  for  being  coocemed  in  a  foraeritbd- 
l;oo.  acd  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Too  to  revenge  ifce 
death  of  bis  father,  by  that  of  the  perfon  vhoiook 
avay  his  life.     If  tbcn  the  Emperor  is  really  lb 
good  and  merciful  as  you  have  reprefemed  him, 
advife  him,  for  bis  own  fafety,  not  to  pardon  ae; 
for  vere  he  to  reftore  me  to  my  liberty,  the  firft 
life  I  Ihould  make  of  it  would  be  to  engage  in  tame 
new  attempt  againft  his  life;  nor  {hould  1  ever 
reil  till  I  had  accompliihed  my  deOgn :  the  fecureft 
method,  therefore,  which  he  can  take,  will  be  to 
order  my  head  to  be  ftnick  off  immediately,  with- 
out which  his  own  life  is  in  danger/' 

The  Czar  in  vain  ufed  all  the  arguments  be 
could  think  of  to  fet  before  this  defperado  the 
folly  and  injuftice  of  fuch  fentiments:  he  fliil  pcr- 
lifted  in  what  he  had  declared;  and  Peter  departed, 
greatly  chagrined  at  the  bad  fuccefs  of  his  vifit, 
and  gave  orders  for  the  execution  of  this  man  with 
the  reft  of  his  accomplices. 

Of 
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Of  ARCHIMEDES. 

HAD  Archimedes  lived  in  our  days,  he  would 
have  been  another  Newton.  When  Syra- 
cufe  was  belieged,  he  put  in  pradice  all  the  re- 
fources  of  his  wonderful  genius  in  machinery  for 
the  defence  of  his  country,  and  rendered  this 
fiege  one  of  the  longed  and  moft  bloody  that  ever 
the  Romans  undertook. 

The  particulars  recorded  of  the  many  engines 
invented  by  him,  for  fruftrating  the  attacks  of  the 
befiegers,  and  to  harrafs  them  in  their  turn,  are 
fo  extraordinary  and  wonderful,  as  to  exceed  all 
credibility,  were  they  not  recounted  by  the  graveft 
and  moft  credible  hiftorians.  Some  of  thefe  en- 
gines difcharged  againft  the  Roman  infantry  ftones 
of  an  enormous  bulk,  which  cruflied  in  pieces 
whatever  came  in  their  way ;  and  by  the  deftruc- 
tion  they  produced,  refembled  in  fome  degree 
thofe  terrible  fire-arms  fince  invented  by  mankind 
for  their  mutual  ruin.  Others  let  fall  fucb  pon- 
ilerous  weights  on  the  Roman  gallies,  as  inftantly 
funk  them.  Another  engine,  more  extraordinary 
fiill,  was  fo  contrived,  as  with  an  iron  of  amazing 
ftrength  to  feize  a  veffcl  by  the  prow,  to  lift  her 
up  to  a  coniiderable  height,  and  then  to  let  her 

^all 
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fall  with  her  whole  weight,  fo  as  to  fink  or  break 
her  to  pieces. 

In  this  manner  did  Archimedes  baffle,  for  the 
fpace  of  eight  months,  all  the  attacks  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Of  fuch  great  ufe,  on  fome  occafions,  is  a 
fingle  man  of  genius  and  fcience. 

But  the  machines  which  Archimedes  made  ufe 
of  again  ft  the  Romans  at  the  fiege  of  Sy  racufe, 
were  in  his  eye  mere  trifles,  in  comparifon  of  his 
fcientific  difcoverics.  He  declared,  that  if  he 
had  a  fixed  point  out  of  this  earth,  he  could  move 
it  like  any  other  large  body.  By  means  of  hydro- 
ftatics,  he  difcovered  the  theft  of  agoldfmith,*who 
had  mixed  fome  other  metal  with  the  gold  he 
ought  to  have  ufed  in  forming  a  crown,  which  he 
had  undertaken  to  make  for  King  Hiero.  The 
burning-glafs,  which  he  invented  to  fet  on  fire  the 
fleet  of  Marcellus,  was  for  a  long  time  confidered 
as  chimerical;  but  after  feeing  that  of  a  celebra- 
ted modern  philofopher,  the  other  can  no  longer 
be  denied. 

Syracufe  was  at  laft  taken  after  a  fiege  of  three 
years,  and  in  the  year  before  Chrift  212.  Mar- 
cellus,  the  Roman  conful,  was  much  delighted 
with  the  hopes  of  finding  in  this  city  the  man  whofe 

wonderful 
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wonderful  genius  had  fo  long  baffled  the  braveft 
eflforts  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  therefore  ordered 
diligent  fearch  to  be  every  where  made  for  Archi- 
medes, A  private  foldier  finding  him  at  laft, 
deeply  intent  on  the  folution  of  fome  geometrical 
problem^  commanded  him  to  go  along  with  him 
to  Marcellus.  Archimedes  very  quietly  begged 
of  the  foldier  to  .wait  a  few  moments,  till  he 
Ihoutd  finiih  his  problem.  But  the  foldier,  mif- 
taking  his  requeil  for  an  abfolute  refufal  to  obey 
him,  ftabbed  him  with  his  fword  on  the  fpot. 

Marcellus  was  extremely  concerned  at  the  death 
of  Archimedes,  and  by  the  honours  paid  to  his 
memory,'  plainly  evinced  the  high  opinio^j  he 
entertained  of  his  merits,  giving  him  a  very  pom- 
pous funeral,  aild  cauHng  a  monument  to  be 
crefted  to  his  memory,  fo  contrived  as  to  exhibit 
an  emblem  of  that  moft  perfeft  of  fciences,  the 
mathematics.  He  even  extended  his  favour  to 
the  relations  of  Archimedes,  on  whom  he  beftowcd 
diftinguifhing  and  advantageous  privileges. 

Cicero  tells  us,  fliat  more  than  140  years  after 
this  event,  when  the  memory  of  Archimedes  was 
almoft  loft  among  his  countrymen,  he  himfelf  had 
the  curiofity  to  make  enquiry  about  his  tomb, 
which,  after  a  painful  fearch,  he  had  the  pleafure 
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A-  iaft  to  find;  difcovcririg  it  by  a  pillar,  whereon 
was  delineated  the  figure  of  a  fphere  and  cylinder, 
with  an  infcription  on  the  foot  of  it,  pointing  out 
the  proportion  that  a  fphere  bears  to  a  cylinder 
of  the  fame  bafe  and  altitude,  which  is  that  oft 
to  3 ;  a  propofition  which  was  difcovercd  and  de« 
xnonftrated  by  Archimedes, 


ON 

GENEROSITY 

AND 

DISINTERESTED  HONESTY. 

A  Certain  Cardinal,  who  for  the  multitude  of 
his  generous  aftions  wasftiledthe  Patron  of 
the  Poor,  had  a  conftant  cuftom,  once  or  twice  a 
week,  to  give  public  audience  to  all  indigent  peo- 
ple in  the  hall  of  his  palace,  and  to  relieve  every 
one  according  to  their  various  neceflities,  or  the 
motives  of  his  own  bounty. 

One  day  a  poor  woman,  encouraged  by  the 
fame  of  his  generofity,  came  into  the  hall  of  this 
Cardinal,  with  her  only  daughter,  a  beautiful 
maid  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  When  her  turn 
came  to  be  heard  among  the  crowd  of  petitioners, 

the 
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the  Cardinal,  difcerning  the  marks  of  an  extra- 
ordinary modefty  in  her  face  and  carriage,  as  alfo 
in  her  daughter^  encouraged  her  to  tell  her  wants 
freely.  She,  blufhing,  and  not  without  tears,  thus 
addrefled  herfelf  to  him :  *  My  Lord,  I  owe  for 
the  rent  of  my  houfe  five  crowns;  and  fuch  is  my 
misfortune,  that  I  have  no  other  means  to  pay  it, 
fave  what  would  break  my  heart,  fince  my  land- 
lord threatens  to  force  me  to  it ;  that  is,  to  prof- 
titute  this  my  only  daughter,  whom  I  have  hitherto 
with  great  care  educated  in  virtue,  and  an  abhor- 
rence of  that  odious  crime.  What  I  beg  of  your 
eminence  is,  that  you  will  pleafe  to  interpofc  your 
facred  authority,  and  proteft  us  from  the  violence 
of  this  cruel  man,  till  by  our  honeft  induftry,  we 
jcan  procure  the  nioney  for  him.'  The  Cardinal, 
moved  with  admiration  of  the  woman's  virtue  and 
innocent  modefty,  bid  hw  be  of  good  courage. 
Then  he  immediately  wrote  a  billet,  and  giving  it 
into  the  widow's  hands,  **  Go,"  faid  he,  **  to  my 
fteward  with  this  paper,  and  he  fhall  deliver  thee 
five  crowns  to  pay  the  rent." 

The  poor  woman,  overjoyed,  and  returning  the 
Cardinal  a  thoufand  thanks,  went  dire£lly  to  the 
fteward,  and  gave  him  the  note;  which,  when  he 
bad  read,  he  told  her  fifty  crowns.  She,  aftonifhed 
at  the  meaning  of  it,  and  fearing  this  was  only  the 
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ftcward's  trick  to  try  her  honefty,  refufed  to  take 
above  five,  faying,  '  She  afked  the  Cardinal  for 
no  more,  and  flie  was  fure  it  was  a  miftakey' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fteward  infiAed  on  hii 
niafter's  order,  not  daring  to  call  it  in  queftioB. 
But  all  the  arguments  he  could  ufe  were  infoffi- 
cient  to  prevail  on  her  to  take  more  than  fiv£ 
crowns.  Whereupon,  to  end  the  controverfy,  he 
offered  to  go  back  with  her  to  the  Cardinal,  and 
refer  it  to  him.  When  they  came  before  that 
munificent  Prince,  and  he  was  fully  informed  of 
ihe  bufinefs;  '*  It  is  true,"  faid  he,  "  I  miftook  in 
writing  fifty  crowns;  give  me  the  paper,  and  I  will 
reftify  it."  Thereupon  he  wrote  again,  faying 
thus  to  the  woman :  **  So  much  candour  and  vir- 
tue defer ve  a  rccompence;  here,  I  have  ordered 
you  five  hundred  crowns;  what  you  can  fpare  of 
it,  lay  it  up  for  a  dowry  to  give  with  your  daugh- 
ter in  marriage." 

If  I  miftake  not,  this  Cardinal  was  called  Far- 
nefc:  but  whatever  his  name  was,  this  was  an 
aftion  truly  heroic,  and  which  has  but  few  pa- 
rallels. 
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ANECDOTE 

OF    ALEXANDER    THE    SIXTH.    ' 

AS  Alexander  VI.  was  entering  a  little  town  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  which  had 
J>een  juft  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  he  perceived 
the  toY^iifmen  bufy  in  the  market-place  in  pulling 
down  from  a  gibbet  a  figure  defigned  to  reprefent 
himfelf.  There  were  fome  alfo  knocking  down  a 
neighbouring  ftatue  of  one  of  the  Orfini  family, 
with  whom  he  was  at  war,  in  order  to  p\it  Alexan- 
der's effigy  in  its  place.  It  is  poffible  a  man  who 
knew  lefs  of  the. world,  would  have  condemned 
the  adulation  of  thofe  barefaced  flatterers;  but 
Alexander  feemed  pleafed  at  their  zeal,  and  turn- 
ing to  Borgia,  his  fon,  faid  with  a  fmile,  "  You 
fee,  my  fon,  the  fmall  difference  between,  a  gib- 
Jjet  and  a  ftatue." 


RELIGION  AND  SUPERSTITIONT 

CONTRASTED. 
A  VISION. 

I  Had  lately  a  very  remarkable  dream,  which  . 

made  fo  ftrong  an  impreflion  on  me.  that  I  \ 

jemember  it  every  ^ord;  and  if  you  are  not  bet-  ^ 

ter 
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ter  employed,  you  may  read  thp  rcl 

fallows: 

Mcthought  I  was  in  the  midft  of  2 
tainiiig  fct  of  company,  and  extreme 
in  iiUcnding  lo  a  lively  converfation 
fuddcn,  I  perceived  one  of  the  n 
figures  imagination  can  frame,  advan 
mc.  She  was  drcfled  in  black;  her 
trailed  into  a  thpufand  wrinkles;  h 
funk  in  her  head;  and  her  complex 
Ilvid  as  the  countenance  of  death, 
vere  filled  with  terror  and  unrelent 
and  her  hands  armed  with  whips  and 
As  foon  as  fhe  came  near,  with  a  I 
and  a  voice  that  chilled  my  very  blo( 
me  follow  her.  I  obeyed ;  and  fhe  le< 
rugged  paths,  befet  with  briars  and  t 
deep  folitary  valley.  Wherever  fh< 
fadirg  verdure  withered  beneath  h 
peflilential  breath  infeflcd  the  airwii 
vapours,  obfcurcd  the  luflre  of  the 
voUcd  the  face  of  heaven  with  uni\ 
JDifmal  howling  rcfounded  through 
from  every  baleful  tree  the  night  r 
his  dreadful  note,  and  the  profpeft  w 
defolation  and  horror.     In  the  midfl 
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mendous  fcene,  my  execrable  guide  addrefled  me 
in  the  following  manner: 

*^  Retire  with  me,  O  rafli,  unthinking  mortal! 
from  the  vain  allurements  of  a  deceitful  world; 
and  learn,  that  pleafure  was  not  defigned  the  por- 
tion of  human  life.  Man  was  born  to  mourn  and 
to  be  wretched :  this  is  the  condition  of  all  below 
the  ftars;  and  whoever  endeavours  to  oppofe  it, 
a£ls  in  contradiQion  to  the  will  of  heaven.  Fly- 
then  from  the  fatal  enchantments  of  youth  and 
focial  delight,  and  here  confecrate  the  folitary 
hours  to  lamentation  and  woe.  Mifery  is  the 
duty  of  all  fublunary  beings;  and  every  enjoy- 
ment is  an  offence  to  the  Deity;  who  is  to  be 
worfliipped  only  by  the  mortification  of  every 
fenfe  of  pleafure,  and  the  cverlafting  exercife  of 
fighs  and  tears." 

This  melancholy  piQure  of  life  quite  funk  my 
fpirits,  and  feemed  to  annihilate  every  principle 
of  joy  within  me.  I  threw  myfelf  beneath  a  blafted 
yew,  where  the  winds  blew  cold  and  difmal  round 
my  head,  and  dreadful  apprehenfions  chilled  my 
heart.  Here  I  refolved  to  lie,  till  tho  hand  of 
death,  which  I  impatiently  invoked,  fliould  put 
an  end  to  the  miferics  of  a  life  fo  deplorably 
wretched.     In  this  fad  fituation,  I  efpied  on  one 

hand 


band  of  me  a  deep  muddy  riVer,  M9hok  heavy 
waves  rolled  on  in  flow  Allien  murmurs.  Here  I 
determined  to  plunge;  and  was  juft  upon  the 
brink,  when  I  found  myfelf  fuddenly  drawn  back* 
I  turned  about,  and  was  furprized  by  the  Gght  o( 
the  lovelieft  objeS  I  had  ever  beheld.  The  moft 
engaging  charms  of  youth  and  beauty  appeared  in 
all  her  form;  effulgent  glories  fparkled  in  her 
eyes,  and  their  awful  fplendors  were  foftened  by 
the  gentleil  looks  of  compaflion  and  peace.  At 
her  approach  the  frightful  fpeftre,  who  had  before 
tormented  me,  vaniflied  away,  and  with  her  all . 
the  horrors  ffie  had  caufed.  The  gloomy  clouds 
brightened  into  cheerful  funfliine,  the  groves  re- 
covered their  verdure,  and  the  whole  region 
looked  gay  and  blooming  as  the  garden  of  Eden. 
I  was  quite  tranfported  at  this  unexpefted  change, 
and  reviving  pleafure  began  to  gladden  my 
thoughts,  when,  with  a  look  of  inexprefCble 
fweetnefs,  my  beauteous  deliverer  thus  uttered  her 
divine  in{lru6lions: 

•*  My  name  is  Religion.  1  am  the  offspring  of 
Truth  and  Love,  and  the  parent  of  Benevolence, 
Hope,  and  Joy.  That  monfter,  from  whofe 
power  I  have  freed  you,  is  called  Superftition; 
the  is  the  child  of  Difcontent,  and  her  followers 
are  Fear  and  Sorrow.     Thus,  different  as  we  are, 
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(he  has  often  the  infolence  to  aflume  my  name  and 
chara6ter»  and  feduces  unhappy  mortals  to  think 
us  the  fame ;  till  ihe  at  length  drives  them  to  the 
borders  of  defpair,  that  dreadful  abyfs  into  which 
you  were  juft  going  to  (ink. 

"  Look  round,  and  furvey  the  various  beauties 
of  this  globe,  which  heaven  has  deftined  for  the 
feat  of  the  human  race;  and  confider  whether  a 
world  thus  exquifitely  framed,  could  be  meant  for 
the  abode  of  mifery  and  pain.  For  what  end  has 
the  lavifh  hand  of  Providence  diffiifed  fuch  innu- 
merable obje6ts  of  delight,  but  that  sCll  might 
rejoice  in  the  privilege  of  exiftence,  and  be  filled 
with  gratitude  to  the  beneficent  Author  of  it?— - 
Thus  to  enjoy  the  bleffings  he  has  fent,  is  virtue 
and  obedience;  and  to  reje6l  them  merely  as 
means  of  pleafure,  is  pitiable  ignorance,  or  abfurd 
perverfenefs.  Infinite  goodnefs  is  the  fource  of 
created  exiftence.  The  proper  tendency  of  every 
rational  being,  from  the  higheft  order  of  raptured 
feraphs  to  the  meaneit  rank  of  men,  is  to  rife  in- 
cefTantly  from  lower  degrees  of  happinefs  to  higher. 
They  have  each  faculties  afligned  them  for  various 
orders  of  delights." 

"What!"  cried  I,  **  is  this  the  language  of 
Religion?    Does  fhe  lead  her  votaries  through 
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llowery  paths,  and  bid  them  {>af$  an  uAlaboriooi 
life?  Where  are  the  t>ainful  Coils  of  virtue,  the 
mortifications  of  penitents,  and  the  felf^enyiag 
exercifes  of  faints  and  heroes?'' 

"  The  true  enjoyments  of  a  reafonabfe  being," 
anfwered  (he  mildly,  **  do  hot  confift  in  unboiinded 
indulgehce,  or  luxurious  eafb,  in  the  tumult  of 
paffions,  the  langour  of  indolence,  or  the  fluttet 
of  light  amufements.  Yielding  to  isnnoral  plea^ 
fure^  corrupts  the  mind;  living  to  animal  and 
trifling  ones  debafes  it;  both  in  their  degrees  dif^ 
qualify  it  for  its  genuine  good,  and  confign  it  over 
to  wtetchednefs.  Whoever  would*  be  really  hap^ 
py,  muft  make  the  diligent  and  regular  exercife 
of  his  fuperior  powers  his  chief  attention;  adoring; 
the  perfcdions  of  his  Maker,  expreffing  good-will 
to  his  fellow-creatures,  and  cultivating  inward 
reftitude.  To  his  lower  faculties  he  muft  allow 
fuch  gratifications  as  will,  by  refrefliing  them,  in- 
vigorate his  nobler  purfuits.  In  the  regions  inha* 
bited  by  angelic  nature,  unmingled  felicity  for  ever 
blooms;  joy  flows  there  with  a  perpetual  and 
abundant  flream,  nor  needs  there  any  mound  to 
check  its  courfe.  Beings  confcious  of  a  frame  of 
mind  originally  difeafed,  as  all  the  human  race 
has  caufe  to  be,  muft  ufe  the  regimen  of  a  ftriQer 
fclf-government.     Whoever  has  been  guilty  of 
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voluntary  txceffes,  muft  patiently  fubmit,  both 
to  the  painful  workings  of  nature  and  needful 
feverities  of  medicine,  in  order  to  his  cure.  Still 
he  is  entitled  to  a  moderate  fhare  of  whatever  alle- 
viating accommodations  this  fair  manfion  of  his 
merciful  parent  affords,  confident  with  his  reco- 
very. And,  in  proportion  as  his  recovery  ad- 
vances, the  livelieft  joy  will  fpring  from  his  fecret 
fenfe  of  an  amended  and  improved  heart. — So  far 
fiom  the  horrors  of  defpair  is  the  condition  even 
of  the  guilty. — Shudder,  poor  mortal,  at  the 
thought  of  the  gulph  into  which  thou  wert  juft  now 
going  to  plunge. 

"  While  the  moft  faulty  have  every  encourage- 
tnent  to  amend,  the  more  innocent  foul  will  be 
fupported  with  ftill  fweeter  confolations  under  all 
its  experience  of  human  infirmities,  fupported  by 
the  gladdening  aflurances,  that  every  fincere  en- 
deavour to  outgrow  them,  (hall  beaffifted,  accept- 
ed, and  rewarded.  To  fuch  a  one,  the  lowed 
felf-abafement  is  but  a  deep-laid  foundation  for 
the  mod  elevated  hopes;  fincethey  who  faithfully 
examine,  and  acknowledge  what  they  are,  (hall 
be  enabled  under  my  condufi,  to  become  what 
they  defire.  The  Chridian  and^the  hero  are  infe- 
parable :  and  to  the  afpirings  of  unalfuming  truft 
and  filial  confidence,  are  fet  no  bounds.    To  him 
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who  is  animated  with  a  view  of  obtaining  appro- 
bation  from  the  Sovereign  of  the  univerfe,  no 
difficulty  is  infurmountable.  Secure  in  his  pur« 
fuit  m  every  needful  aid,  his  conflid  with  the 
fevereft  pains  and  trials  is  little  more  than  the  vi- 
gorous exercifes  of  a  mind  in  health.  His  patient 
dependance  on  that  Providence  which  looks 
through  all  eternity,  his  filent  refignatiour  his 
ready  accommodation  of  his  thoughts  and  beha- 
viour  to  his  infcrutable  ways,  is  at  once  the  moft 
excellent  fort  of  fclf-denial,  and  fource  of  the  moft 
exalted  tranfports.  Society  is  the  true  fphere  of 
human  virtue.  In  focial,  a£live  life,  difficulties 
will  perpetually  be  met  with;  reflraints  of  many 
kinds  will  be  necelTary;  and  fludying  to  behave 
right  in  refpeft  of  thefe,  is  a  difcipline  of  the 
human  heart,  ufeful  to  others,  and  improving  to 
itfclf.  Suffering  is  no  duty,  but  where  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  avoid  guilt,  or  to  do  good;  nor  pleafure 
a  crime,  but  where  it  ftrengthens  the  influence 
of  bad  inclinations,  or  lefTens  the  generous  aQivity 
of  virtue.  The  happinefs  allotted  to  man  in  his 
prefent  flate  is  indeed  faint  and  low,  compared 
with  his  immortal  profpecl  and  noble  capacities: 
but  yet,  whatever  portion  of  it  the  diflributing  hand 
of  heaven  offers  to  each  individual,  is  a  needful 
fupport  and  refrefhmentjfor  the  prefent  moment, 
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fo  far  as  it  may  not  hinder  the  attaining  his  final 
deftination. 

"  Return  then  with  me,  from  continual  mifery, 
to  moderate  enjoyment  and  grateful  alacrity; 
return  from  the  contraded  views  offolitude  to  the 
proper  duties  of  a  relative  and  dependant  being. 
Religion  is  not  confined  to  cells  and  clofets,  nor 
.  reftrained  to  fullen  retirement.  Thefe  are  the 
gloomy  doftrincs  of  Superftition,  by  which  flie 
endeavours, to  break  thofe  chains  of  benevolence 
and  focial  affeflion  that  link  the  welfare  of  every 
particular  with  that  of  the  whole.  Remember, 
that  the  greateft  honour  you  can  pay  the  Author 
of  your  being,  is  fuch  a  cheerful  behaviour  as 
difcovers  a  mind  fatisfied  with  its  own  difpen^- 
fations." 

Here  my  preceptrefs  paufed ;  and  I  was  going 
to  exprefs  my  acknowledgments  for  her  difcourfe, 
when  a  ring  of  bells  from  the  neighbouring  village, 
^nd  the  new-rifen  fun  darting  his  beams  through 
my  windows,  awakened  me. 
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ANECDOTE  of  Mr.  ADDISON^ 

IT  is  related  of  Mr.  Addifoiii  who,  thou|;h  u 
elegant  writer^  was  too  diffident  of  himfelf 
ever  to  fhine  a3  a  public  fpeaker,  that  at  the  tipie 
of  debating  the  Union  a6i  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, he  Tofe  up,  and  addreffing  himfelf  to  tbc 
Speaker,  faid,  "  Mr.  Speakeri  I  conceive/* — hot 
could  go  no  farther;  then  rifing  again,  he  faid* 
**  Mr.  Speaker,  I  conceive,"— ftill  unable  to  pro- 
ceed, he  fat  down  again.  A  third  time  he  arofe* 
and  was  ftill  unable  to  fay  any  thing  more  than— 
*•  Mr.  Speaker,  I  conceive;" — when  a  certain 
young  member,  who  was  pofleffed  of  more  effron- 
tery and  volubility,  arofe,  and  faid,  *•  Mr.  Speakert 
I  am  forry  to  find  that  the  Honourable  Gentleman 
over  the  way  has  conceived  three  times,  and 
brought  forth  nothing.'* 


To  begin  NOTHING  of  which  you  have 
not  well  confidered  the  END. 

A  Certain  Cham  of  Tartary  going  a  progrefs 
with  his  nobles,  was  met  by  a  Dervife,  who 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  **  Whoever  will  give  me 
a  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  I  will  give  him  a  piece 
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of  advice/'  The  Cham  ordered  him  the  fum; 
upon  which  the  Dervifc  faid,  **  Begin  nothing  of 
which  thou  haft  not  well  confidered  the  End." 

The  coiirtidrgi  u{>on  hiring  this  plain  fentence, 
fltiiledj  and  (kid  with  a  Tneer,  '  The  Dervife  is 
Irell  paid  fot*  his  martini/  But  the  King  Nvsi^  fo 
%6ll  fatisfied  with  the  anfwer,  that  he  ordered  it 
fo  be  written  In  golden  letters  in  feveral  places  of 
bis  palace,  and  engraved  on  all  his  plate.  Not 
long  after,  the  King's  furgeon  was  bribed  to  kill 
him  with  a  poifbtied  lancet,  at  the  time  he  let  hint 
blood.  One  day,  when  the  King's  arm  was  bounds 
and  the  fatal  lancet  in  the  furgeon's  hand,  he  read 
t>n  the  bafon,  '  Begin  nothing  of  which  thou  haft 
toot  wftll  confidered  the  end.*  He  immediately 
flarted,  atid  let  the  lancet  fall  out  of  his  hand. — 
The  king  obferved  his  confuGon,  and  enquired 
the  reafon:  The  furgeon  fell  proftrate,  confeffed 
the  whole  aiFair,  and  was  pardoned,  and  the  can« 
Ipirators  died.  The  Cham,  turning  to  his  cour- 
tiers,  who  heskrd  the  advice  with  contempt,  told 
theih,  *'  That  counfel  eould  not  be  too  much 
valued  which  had  faved  a  King's  life." 


An 
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An  Extraordinary  ROBBERY. 

THE  following  extraordinary  affair  is  given  to 
the  public  on  the  authority  of  a  very  refpeft- 
able  correfpondent,  who  vouches  for  the  truth  of 
it:— A  Lady  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  a 
Ihort  time  fince,  went  to  the  bank  to  receive  a 
dividend,  amounting  to  a  confiderable  fum,  which 
ihe  took  in  bank-billsj  put  them  loofe  in  her 
pocket,  and  direfted  her  coachman  to  drive  to  a 
tradefman's  in  the  city,  where  ihe  bought  fome 
goods,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  examining 
her  bills,  and  putting  them  in  her  pocket-book; 
after  which  fhe  got  into  her  coach,  and  ordered 
the  fervant  to  drive  home.  A  few  miles  from 
town,  the  carriage  was  flopped  by,  a  fingle  high- 
wayman, with  a  crape  over  his  face,  who  demanded 
the  lady's  money  and  watch,  which  fhe  gave  him. 
*  Madam,  (fays  he)  you  have  more  property  about 
you,  give  me  your  pocket-book/  This  was  com- 
plied with,  and  the  highwayman  rode  off.  After 
a  few  minutes  confideration,  the  Lady  called  to 
her  coachman  to  turn  about,  and  drive  back  again 
to  the  tradclman's  where  he  had  taken  her  up. — 
On  her  arrival  there,  flic  enquired  for  the  matter 
of  the  fhop,  and  was  informed  that  he  was  gone 
O'U  of  tuwn  ;  that  his  return  was  uncertain,  it  might 
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be  in  an  hour  or  two,  or  perhaps  not  for  two  or 
three  days.  This  anfwer  increafing  her  fufpicion, 
Ihe  declared  that  her  bufinefs  was  of  a  very  par- 
ticular nature,  and  (he  would  wait  till  ihe  faw  him. 
About  an  hour  afterwards  the  tradefman  made  hi» 
appearance,  when  the  lady  defired  to  fpeak  with 
him  in  private,  and  the  moment  they  were  alone, 
ihe  told  him  fhe  had  been  robbed  by  a  highway- 
man that  afternoon,  '  and  he  was  the  man/  The 
tradefman  began  to  ftorm,  protefting  his  inno- 
cence; but  the  Lady  replied  very  coolly^  that  (he 
was  pofitive  as  to  his  perfon  and  voice,  though  his 
face  was  covered;  that  if  he  would  quietly  reftore 
her  her  property,  Ihe  would  never  difcover  him, 
from  a  regard  to  his  family  ;  and  if  he  did  not  in- 
fiantly  comply  with  this  requeft,  flie  would  order 
him  to  be  taken  into  cuftody.  Upon  this  the 
tradefman  burft  into  tears,  and  acknowledging  liis 
guilt,  reftored  the  property;  and  the  Lady  has  fo 
ftriaiy  kept  her  promife,  that  her  moft  intimate 
friends  cannot  obtain  even  a  diftant  hint  by  which 
the  penitent  robber  may  be  difcovcred. 


ANEC 
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ANECDOTE 

OF  THE  EARL  OF  SOUTHAMPTON. 

WHEN  Spencer  had  finiflbed  his  famoiw 
poem  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  he  carried  h 
to  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  the  great  patron  of 
the  poets  of  thofe  daysb  The  manufcript  being 
fent  up  to  the  Earl,  he  read  a  few  pages,  and  then 
ordered  his  fervant  to  give  the  writer  stol.  Read- 
ing on,  he  cried  in  a  rapture,  ^  Carfy  that  man 
another  20I/  Proceeding  ftill,  he  fistid^  *  Give 
him  ^oK  more/  But,  at  length,  he  loft  all  pa« 
tience,  and  faid,  <  Go  turn  that  fellow  out  of  the 
houfe,  for  if  I  read  on  1  Qiall  be  ruined/ 


The  tulip  and  the  MYRTLE. 

^TP WAS  on  the  border  of  a  ftream 
-*•    A  gayly.painted  tulip  ftood. 

And,  gilded  by  the  morning  beam, 
Survey'd  her  beauties  in  the  flood. 

And  fure,  more  lovely  to  behold. 
Might  nothing  meet  the  wiRful  eye, 

Than  crimfon  fading  into  gold. 
In  ftreaks  of  faired  fymmetry. 


The 
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The  beauteous  flower,  with  pride  elate, 
Ah  me!  that  pride  with  beauty  dwells! 

Vainly  affeds  fuperior  date, 
And  thus  in  empty  fancy  fwells, 

"  O  luftre  of  unrivaird  bloom! 

*'  Fair  painting  of  a  hand  divine! 
**  Superior  far  to  mortal  doom, 

^*  The  hues  of  heav'n  alone  are  mine! 

"  Away,  ye  worthlcfs,  formlefs  race! 

**  Ye  weeds,  that  boaft  the  name  of  flowers ! 
"  No  more  my  native  bed  difgrace, 

«»  Unmeet  for  tribes  fo  mean  as  yours! 

**  Shall  the  bright  daughter  of  the  fun 
**  Aflbciate  with  the  (hrubs  of  earth? 

"  Ye  flaves,  your  fovereign's  prefence  (hun ! 
'*  Refpe^  her  beauties  and  her  birth. 

"  And  thou,  dull,  fullen  evergreen ! 

'*  Shalt  thou  my  ihining  fphere  invade? 
"  My  noon-day  beauties  beam  unfeen, 

"  Obfcur'd  beneath  thy  duflcy  (hade." 

•  Deluded  flower!'  the  Myrtle  cries, 
'  Shall  we  thy  moment's  bloom  adore  ? 
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<  The  meaneft  flirub  that  you  defptfe,  . 
'  The  meaneft  Bover  has  merit  more. 

'  That  Daify,  in  its  fimpleft  bloom, 

*  Shall  laft  along  the  changing  year, 

*  Blufli  on  the  fnow  of  winter's  gloom; 

'  And  bid  the  fmiling  fpring  appear. 

'  The  Violet,  that,  thofe  banks  beneath, 

*  Hides  from  thy  fcorn  its  modeft  head, 

*  Shall  (ill  the  air  with  fragrant  breath, 

^  When  thou  art  in  thy  dufty  bed. 

*  Ev'n  I,  who  boaft  no  golden  (hade, 

*  Am  of  no  fhining  tints  poffefs'd, 

*  When  low  thy  lucid  form  is  laid, 

*  Shall  bloom  on  many  a  lovely  breaft. 

*  And  he,  whofe  kind  and  foftering  car« 

*  To  thee,  to  me,  our  beings  gave, 

*  Shall  near  his  breaft  my  flow'rets  wear, 

*  And  walk  rcgardlefs  o'er  thy  grave. 

*  Dehidcd  flower!  the  friendly  fcreen, 

*  That  hides  thee  from  the  noon-tide  ray, 

*  And  mocks  thy  pafljon  to  be  feen, 

*  Prolongs  thy  iranfitory  day. 


But 
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*  But  kindly  deed  with  fcorn  repaid— 

*  No  more  by  virtue  need  be  done : 

•  1  now  withdraw  my  dulky  (hade, 

*  And  yield  thee  to  thy  darling  fun/ 

Fierce  on  the  flower  the  fcorching  beam 
With  all  its  weight  of  glory  fell; 

The  flower  exulting  caught  the  gleam. 
And  lent  its  leaves  a  bolder  fwell. 

Expanded  by  the  fearching  fire, 

The  curling  leaves  the  breait  difclos'd; 

The  mantling  bloom  was  painted  higher, 
And  every  latent  charm  expos'd. 

But  when  the  fun  was  Aiding  low, 
And  ev'ning  came  with  dews  fo  cold; 

The  wanton  beauty  ceas'd  to  blow, 
And  fought  her  bending  leaves  to  fold. 

Thofe  leaves,  alas!  no  more  would  clofe; 

Relax'd,  exhauiled,  fickcning,  pale; 
They  left  her  to  a  parent's  woes. 

And  fled  before  the  rifing  gale. 


An 


An  anecdote. 

A  Proud  Parfon,  and  his  man,  riding  over  a 
common,  faw  a  ihepherd  tending  his  flock^ 
and  having  a  new  coat  on,  the  parfon  aiked  him, 
in  a  haughty  tone,  Who  gave  him  that  coat?— 
The  fame,  faid  the  Shepherd,  that  clothed  you— 
the  parijh.     The  parfon,  nettled  at  this,  rode  on 
murmuring  a  little  way,  and  then  bade  his  man 
go  back,  and  a(k  the  ihepherd  if  he  would  come 
and  live*  with  him,  for  he  wanted  a  fool.     The 
man,  going  accordingly  to  the  fhepherd,  delivered 
his  mailer's  meflage,   and  concluded  as  be  was 
ordered,  that  his  matter  wanted  a  fool.     Wky^  arc 
you  going   away  then?  faid  the   fhepherd*      No, 
anfwcred  the  other.     Then  you  may  tell   your 
matter,  replied  the  fliepherd,  that  Ms  living  cannot 
maintain  three  of  us. 


AWE. 

AWE  is  the  fir  ft  fentiment  which  arifes  in  the 
foul  at  the  view  of  greatnefs.  But  in  the 
heart  of  a  devout  man,  it  is  a  folemn  and  elevating, 
not  a  dejefted  emotion ;  for  he  glows,  rather  than 
trembles,  in  the  divine  prefence.     It  is  not  the 
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fuperftiuous  dread  of  unknown  power,  but  the 
homage  yielded  by  the  heart,  to  Him,  who  is  at 
snce  the  greateft  and  beft  of  Beings. 


DISEASE. 

IT  may  be  faid  that  difeafe  generally  begins  that 
equality  which  death  completes.  The  dif* 
tinflions  which  fet  one  man  fo  far  above  another, 
are  very  little  perceived  in  the  gloom  of  -41  lick 
:hamber;  where  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expe£i  enter- 
ainment  from  the  gay,  or  inftrudion  from  the 
vife^ where  all  human  glory  is  obliterated:  the  wit 
s  clouded,  the  reafoner  perplexed,  and  the  hero 
!ubdued;  where  the  higheft  and  brighteft  of 
[nortals  find  nothing  left  but  confcioufnefs  of 
innocence. 


A  PICTURE  OF  AMBITION, 

IN     THE    FATE    OF    CARDINAL   WOLSEY# 

IN  full-blown  dignity  fee  Wolfcy  (land. 
Law  in  his  voice,  and  fortune  in  his  hand. 
To  him  the  church,  the  realm,  their  powers  conOgn, 
Through  him  the  rays  of  regal  bounty  fliine. 

Still 
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Still  to  new  heights  his  reftlefs  wiQies  towV, 
Claim  leads  to  claim,  and  power  advances  pow'r; 
Till  conqueft,  unrefifted^  ceafc  to  pleafe. 
And  rights  fubmitted,  left  him  none  to  feize. 
At  length  his  Sovereign  frowns— the  train  of  ftate 
Mark  the  keen  glance,  and  watch  the  (ign  to  hate; 
Where'er  he  turns  he  meets  a  (Iranger's  eye. 
His  fuppliants  fcorn  him,  and  his  followers  fly; 
At  once  is  loft  the  pride  of  awful  ftate. 
The  golden  canopy,  the  glitt'ring  plate. 
The  regal  palace,  the  luxurious  board. 
The  liv'ried  army,  and  the  menial  lord; 
With  age,  with  cares — with  maladies  opprefs'd. 
He  feeks  the  refuge  of  monaftic  reft. 
Grief  adds  difeafe,  remembered  folly  fiings. 
And  his  laft  (ighs  reproach  the  fate  of  Kings. 


EFFECTS  OF  RELIGION. 

RELIGION  prepares  the  mind  of  man  for  all 
the  events  of  this  inconftant  ftate,  inftrufts 
him  in  the  nature  of  true  happinefs,  early  weans 
him  from  undue  love  of  the  world;  affliclions  do 
nor  attack  him  by  furprize,  and  therefore  do  not 
overwhelm  him;  he  is  equipped  for  the  ftorm  as 
well  as  the  calm,  in  this  dubious  navigation  of 
life:  he  is  not  overcome  by  difappointment,  when 
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that  which  is  mortal  dies,  when  that  which  is  mu- 
table begins  to  change^  and  when  that  which  he 
knew  to  be  tranfient  palTes  away. 

Religion  not  only  purifies,  but  alfo  fortifies  the 
heart;  fo  that  the  devout  man  is  neither  lifted  up 
by  fuccefs,  nor  enervated  by  fenfuality ;  he  meets 
the  changes  in  his  lot  without  unmanly  dejection  ; 
he  is  inured  to  temperance  and  reftraint;  he  has 
learned  firmnefs  and  felf-command;  he  is  accuf- 
lomed  to  look  up  to  Supreme  Providence,  not 
with  reverence  only,  but  with  truftand  hope. 

In  profperity  he  cultivates  his  mind;  ftores  it 
\y^ith  ufeful  knowledge,  with  good  principles,  and 
virtuous  difpofitions.  The  refources  remain  en- 
tire when  the  day  of  trouble  comes.  His  chief 
pleafures  are  always  of  the  calm,  innocent,  and 
temperate  kind,  and  over  thofe  the  changes  of  the 
world  have  the  leaft  power.  His  mind  is  a  king- 
dom to  him,  and  he  can  ever  enjoy  it. 


The  Robbery  of  Mr.  JAMES  MACKAY, 

UPHOLSTERER,  IN  PICCADILLY. 


M 


R.  Mackay  was  truftee  to  the  will  of  a  gen- 
tleman deccafed,  and  had  conftantly  paid 
Z  the 
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k'i^«e  wife  of 'De  Cbameron '  an  annuity  of  thirty 
;■;  neas  a  year,  under  the  will  to  which  he  wa« 
.:.  rufted.  The  wife  of  this  man  had  been  in  the 
l.ahit  of  conftantly  making  applications  to  Mr. 
Vackay  to  affid  her  with  money  in  advance  on 
account  of  her  annuity,  always  dating  her  poverty 
and  didrefs  as  the  plea.  She  was  then  in  advance; 
and  ^vhat  was  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Mackay,  the 
pretence  for  decoying  him  from  his  houfe  was, 
that  (lie  had  called  on  him  with  the  information 
of  its  being  in  her  power  to  repay  the  money  Mr. 
Mnckav  had  been  good  enough  to  advance,  and 
thar.  if  he  would  then  accompany  her  to  her  houfe, 
fhc  would  repay  it,  Mr.  Mackay  immediately 
left  his  own  houfe  about  nine  in  the  morning  with 
her,  and  were  both  of  them  let  in  by  De  Chame« 
ron.  He  was  defired  to  walk  up  flairs  into  the 
dining-room,  when  De  Chameron,  after  a  few 
minutes  convcrfation,  produced  a  large  knife  and 
a  pair  of  piRoIs,  with  which  he  menaced  him  wiih 
inftant  death,  if  he  offered  to  cry  out  or  alarm 
the  neighbours,  and  if  he  did  not  lower  his  voice 
he  would  inflantly  difpatch  him.  He  then  de- 
manded his  immediately  writing  an  order  on  his 
banker  (Mcffrs.  Drummond)  for  three  hundred 
guineas,  and  was  very  prefBng  that  it  (hould  be 
drawn  in  his  ufual,  cuflomary  manner  of  drawing 
drafts,  for  if  the  money  was  not  produced,  inftant 

death 
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death  fhould  be  the  confequence  of  tefufal.  The 
draft  was  written  by  Mr.  Mackay,  and  Mrs.  De 
Chameron  was  difpatched  with  it.  On  her  return, 
the  villain  produced  the  bank-notes  to  Mr.  Mac- 
kay, and  told  him,  there  was  the  money.  He 
then  infifted  on  his  drawing  another  draft  on  Mr. 
Walpole,  the  banker,  where  the  money  was  kept 
for  the  payment  of  De  Chameron's  annuity.— 
This  Mr.  Mackay  refufed,  ftating,  that  he  would 
fubmit  to  death  rather  than  do  it;  that  if  he  was 
fuffered  to  have  his  choice,  he,  for  the  fake  of  his 
wife  and  family,  (hould  prefer  life;  but  that  at  all 
events,  he  was  determined  not  to  draw  another 
draft.  Finding  he  was  fixed  in  his  determination, 
the  villain  ceafed  importuning  him.  He  then 
bored  holes  in  the  wainfcot  of  the  room,  and 
pafled  ropes  through  them,  compelling  Mr.  Mac- 
kay to  fit  down  on  the  floor,  to  which  he  bound 
him,  having  firft  tied  his  hands  behind  him.  In 
this  manner  he  remained,  till  fome  neighbours, 
hearing  his  cries,  fortunately  came  and  relieved 
him  from  his  fituation. 

When  the  perfons  got  into  the  houfe  to  releafe 
Mr.  Mackay,  they  found  him  tied  by  the  hands 
and  legs,  with  ropes  put  through  the  wainfcot,  and 
one  band  tied  to  a  rope  fixed  to  the  window, 
vhich,  upon  being  haftily  pulhed  up,  would  have 
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pulled  the  trigger  of  a  piftol,  the  muzzle  of  wbich 
was  inferted  in  a  fmall  barrel  of  gunpowder.  Mr* 
Mackay,  upon  the  perfons  getting  up  the  window 
to  releafe  him^  called  out  to  them  not  to  open  the 
window  haftily,  upon  which  they  opened  it  gently, 
and  cut  the  rope,  and  thereby  avoided  the  dan- 
ger. There  was  no  furniture  whatever  in  the 
houfe;  the  only  things  found  therein,  were  fomc 
woody  which  was  put  under  the  ftaircafe,  a  tinder- 
box  and  matches,  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  andafcrew 
fixed  into  the  ceiling-beam,  to  which  a  rope  was 
fufpended. 

De  Chameron,  who,  in  concert  with  his  wife, 
committed  the  audacious  robbery,  was  fome  years  ^ 
ago  a  private  foldicr  in  the  French  fervice.— 
Whilfl  in  that  ftation,  he  found  means  to  defraud 
a  jeweller  in  Paris  of  diamonds  to  a  conliderable 
amount,  with  which  he  fled  to  England.  It  was 
fuppofcd  that  they  fled  to  Holland  for  fecuriiy. 


SLEEP. 

AMONG  the  innumerable  mortifications  that 
waylay  human  arrogance  on  every  fide,  may 
well  be  reckoned  our  ignqrance  of  the  moft  com- 
mon objefls  and  effcfts,  a  defcft  of  which  we  be- 
come 
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come  more  fenfible  by  every  atteflipt  to  fupply  iti 
Vulgar  and  inadive  minds  confound  familiarity 
with  knowledge,  and  conceive  them  felves  informed 
of  the  whole  nature  of  things,  when  they  are  fhewn 
their  form,  or  told  their  ufe;  but  the  fpeculatift, 
ivbo  is  not  content  with  fuper^icial  views,  harrafles 
himfelf  with  fruitlefs  curiofity,  and  ftill,  as  he  en« 
quires  more,  perceives  only  that  he  knows  lefs. 

Sleep  is  a  ftate  in  which  a  great  part  of  every 
life  is  pafled.  No  animal  has  yet  been  difcovered 
whofe  exiftence  is  not  varied  with  intervals  of  in- 
fenfibility ;  and  fome  late  philofophers  have  ex- 
tended the  empire  of  fleep  over  the  vegetable 
ivorld.; 

Yet  of  this  change,  fo  frequent,  fo  great,  fo 
general,  and  fo  neceflary,  no  fearcher  has  yet 
found  eit^ier  the  efficient  or  final  caufe;  or  can 
tell  by  what  power  the  mind  and  body  are  thus 
chained  down  in  irrefiftible  ftupefaQion ;  or  what 
benefits  the  animal  receives  from  this  alternate 
fufpenCon  of  iis  aftive  powers* 

Whatever  may  be  the  multiplicity,  or  contra- 
riety of  opinions   upon  this  fubje6l,  nature  has 
taken  fufficient  care  that  theory  fhall  have  little 
iiifluence  on  pradice.    The  moft  diligent  enqui- 
rer ' 
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rcr  IS  not  able  long  to  keep  his  eyes  open;  the 
moil  eager  difputant  will  begin  about  midnight  to 
defert  his  argument ;  and  once  in  four  and  twenty 
hours,  the  gay  and  the  gloomy,  the  Witty  and  the 
dull,  the  clamorous  and  the  (ilent,  the  bufy  and 
the  idle,  are  all  overpowered  by  the  gentle  tyrant, 
and  all  lie  down  in  the  equality  of  fleep. 

Philofophy  has  often  attempted  to  reprefs  in- 
folence,  by  afferting  that  all  conditions  are  level- 
led by  death;  a  pofition  which,  however  it  may 
deje6l  the  happy,  will  feldom  afford  much  comfort 
to  the  wretched.  It  is  far  more  pleaflng  to  con- 
fider  that  fleep  is  equally  a  leveller  with  death; 
that  the  time  is  never  at  a  great  diftance,  when 
the  balm  of  reft  fhall  be  eff'ufed  alike  upon  every 
head,  when  the  divcrfitics  of  life  fliall  ftop  their 
operation,  and  the  high  and  the  low  fliall  lie 
down  to;!Cther. 


^ty- 


It  is  foniewhere  recorded  of  Alexander,  that  in 
the  pride  of  conqucfts,  and  intoxication  of  flat- 
tery, he  declared  that  he  only  perceived  himfelf 
to  be  a  man  by  the  ncceflity  of  fleep.  Whether 
he  confidcred  fleep  as  neccflary  to  his  mind  or 
body,  it  was  indeed  a  fufhcient  evidence  of  human 
infirmity;  the  body  which  required  fuch  frequency 
of  renovation,  gave  but  faint  promifes  of  immor- 
tality; 
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tality;  and  the  mind  Avhich,  from  time  to  tiitie 
funk  gladly  into  infenfibility,  had  made  no  very 
near  approaches  to  the  felicity  of  the  fupreme 
and  felf-fufficient  nature. 

I  know  not  what  can  tend  more  to  reprefs  all 
the  paffions  that  difturb  the  peace  of  the  world, 
than  the  confideration,  that  there  is  no  height  of 
happinefs  or  honour,  from  which  man  does  not 
eagerly  defcend  to  a  ftate  of  unconfcious  repofe; 
that  the  beft  condition  of  life  is  fuch,  that  we  con- 
tentedly quit  its  good,  to  be  difentangled  from  its 
evils;  that  in  a  few  hours  fplendor  fades  before 
the  eye,  and  praife  itfelf  deadens  in  the  ear;  the 
fenfes  withdraw  from  their  objeQs,  and  reafon 
favours  the  retreat. 

What  then  are  the  hopes  and  profpcfts  of  co- 
vetoufnefs,  ambition,  and  rapacity  ?  Let  him  that 
defires  moft  have  all  his  defires  gratified,  he  never 
ihall  attain  a  ftate,  which  he  can,  for  a  day  and  a 
night,  contemplate  with  fatisfa6lion,  or  from 
which,  if  he  had  the  power  of  perpetual  vigilance, 
he  would  not  long  for  periodical  feparations. 

All  envy  would  be  extinguifhed,  if  it  were  uni- 
verfally  known  that  there  are  none  to  be  envied; 
and  furely  none  can  be  much  envied  who  are  not 

pleafed 
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pleafed  with  themfelvcs.  There  is  reafon  to  fuf- 
pe£i  that  the  diftindions  of  mankind  have  more 
fliew  than  value,  when  it  is  found  that  all  agree 
to  be  weary  alike  of  pleafures  and  of  cares;  that 
the  powerful  and  the  weak^  the  celebrated  and 
obfcure,  join  in  one  common  wifh,  and  implore 
from  nature's  hand  the  nedar  of  oblivion. 

Such  is  our  defire  of  abftra6lion  from  ourfelves^ 
that  very  few  are  fatisfied  with  the  quantity  of 
ftupefaEtion  which  the  needs  of  the  body  force 
upon  the  mind.  Alexander  himfelf  added  intem- 
perance to  fleep,  and  folaced  with  the  fumes  of 
wine  the  fovereignty  of  the  world;  and  almoft 
every  man  has  fome  art,  by  which  he  fteals  bis 
thoughts  away  from  his  jrefent  ftate. 

It  is  not  much  of  life  that  is  fpcnt  in  clofe  at- 
tention to  any  important  duty ;  many  hours  of 
every  day  are  fufFered  to  fly  away  without  any 
traces  left  upon  the  intellefts.  We  fuffer  phan- 
toms to  rife  up  before  us,  and  amufe  ourfelvcs 
with  the  dance  of  airy  images,  which  after  a  time 
we  difmifs  for  ever,  and  know  not  how  we  have 
been  bufied. 

Many  have  no  happier  moments  than  thofe  that 
they  pafs  in  folitude,   abandoned  to  their  own 

ima- 
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imaginaiioni  which  fometimes  puts  fceptres  in 
their  hands,  or  mitres  on  their  heads,  (hifts  the 
fcene  of  pleafure  with  endlels  va^rietjf,  bi4s  all  the 
forms  of  beauty  fparkle  before  them,  and  gluts 
them  with  every  change  of  vifionary  luxury. 

It  is  eafy  in  thefe  femi-flumbers  to  colled  all  the 
poflibilities  of  bappinefs,  to  alter  the  courfe  of  the 
fiin,  to  bring  back  the  paft,  and  anticipate  th<( 
future;  to  unite  all  the  beauties  of  all  feafons,  and 
all  the  bleffings  of  all  climates,  to  receive  and 
beftow  felicity,  and  forget  that  mifery  is  the  lot 
of  man.  All  this  is  a  voluntary  dream,  a  tempo- 
rary receffion  from  the  realities'  of  life  to  airy 
fiftions;  and  habitual  fubje£Uon  of  reafon  ta 
fancy. 

Others  are  afraid  to  be  alone,  and  amufe  them- 
felves  by  a  perpetual  fucceffion  of  companions ; 
but  the  difference  is  not  great;  in  folitude  we  have 
our  dreams  to  ourfeives,  and  in  company  we  agree 
to  dream  in  concert.  The  end  fought  in  both 
is  forgeifulnefs  of  ourfeives* 


A  a  ANEC 
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ANECDOTE 

OF    fREDERIC   THE    GREAT,- 
KING  or  PRUSSIA* 

IT  came  to  the  King's  knowledge,  that  a  corp(> 
ral  of  his  body  regiment,  a  fine  young  fellow, 
wore  a  watch  chain  fufpended  from  a  leaden  ball, 
merely  from  a  wifh  to  appear  confequential.  His 
Majefty,  wanting  to  be  convinced  of  the  matter, 
it  was  fo  fettled  that  the  corporal  could  not  fail 
meeting  him  at  a  particular  hour.  '  Ah^  corporal^ 
faid  the  Monarch,  *  you  muflbca  brave  filUm  to 
havtfaveda  watch  out  of  your  pay.'  "  I  flatter  my- 
felf  that  I  am  brave,  Sire,"  faid  the  man,  "  but 
the  watch  is  of  very  little  confequence/'  The 
King  taking  out  a  gold  watch  fet  round  with  dia- 
monds, faid,  ^  My  watch  points  at  Jive^ — how  muck 
is  yours  ?"  Shame  and  confufion  appeared  at  firft 
in  the  poor  corporal's  face;  and,  however  unwil- 
ling he  might  be  to  boaft  at  that  moment,  he  drew 
out  his  chain  with  the  bullet,  and  anfwered  with 
a  firm  voice, — "  My  watch,  your  Majefty,  fliews 
neither  five  nor  fix;  but  it  points  out  to  me,  that 
death  which  I  am  ready  to  die  for  my  King  at 
every  moment."  The  Monarch  replied:—*  In 
order  that  you  may  Jet  daily  one  ofthojc  hours  in  which 
you  are  to  die/or  me^^take  this  watch* 

THE 
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THE 

HUSBANDMAN'S  MEDITATION 

IN    TttE    FTELD, 

T II 7ITH  toilfome  fteps  when  I  purfue, 

^  ^    O'er  breaking  clods,  the  ploughlhare's  way. 
Lord  !  teach  my  mental  eye  to  view 
My  native  diflbluble  clay. 

And  when  witli  feed  I  ftrew  the  earth. 

To  thee  all  praifes  let  me  give, 
•Whofe  hand  prepared  me  for  the  birth, 

Whofe  breath  informed,  and  bade  me  live. 

Pleas'd,  I  behold  the  (lately  ftem 
Support  its  bearded  honour's  load; 

Thu5,  Lord!  fuftain'd  by  thee,  I  came 

To  manhood,  through  youth's  dangerous  road. 

Purging  from  noxious  herbs  the  grain, 
Oh !  m^y  I  learn  to  purge  my  mind 

From  fin,  rank  weed  of  deepeft  (lain, 
Nor  leave  one  baleful  root  behind. 

When  blafts  deftroy  the  op'ning  car, 
^ife,  thus  replete  with  various  woe, 

A  a  a  Warns 


Warns  me  to  (hun,  with  ftudioas  care^ 
Pride,  my  mod  deadly  latent  foe. 

When  harveft  comes,  the  yellow  crop 
Prone  to  the  reaper's  fickle  yields; 

And  I  beneath  death  s  fcydie  ouift  drop^ 
And  icon  or  lane  forfake  tbefe  fields. 

When  future  crops,  in  filent  hoards. 
Sleep  for  a  while,  to  fervice  dead; 

Thy  emblem  this,  oil  grave!  aiFords 
The  path  to  li£e  which  all  nuft  treads 


ANECDOTE  of  WILLIAM  III. 

LORD  Molefworth,  who  had  been  Ambafiador 
at  the  Court  of  Copenhagen,  publifhed,  at 
the  end  of  the  laft  century,  an  •cfteemed  work, 
entitled,  **  Account  of  Denmark."  This  writer  fpoke 
of  ihe  arbitrary  government  of  that  kingdom, 
with  the  freedom  which  the  liberty  of  England  in- 
fpires.  The  King  of  Denmark,  then  reigning, 
was  offended  at  fome  rctleQions  of  the  author, 
and  ordered  his  Minifter  to  complain  of  them  to 
William  III.  King  of  England.  •  What  would 
you  have  me  do?'  faid  William.  **  Sire,"  replied 
the  Danifh  minifter,  *«  if  you  had  complained  to 

the 


the  King,  my  tnafter,  of  fuoh  an  oflfcnce,  he  would 
luLve  fent  you  the  head  of  the  author."  '  That  is 
what  I  neither  will,  nor  can  do  ;*  replied  the  King; 
^  but  if  you  defire  it,  the  author  (hall  put  what 
you  have  told  me  in  the  fecosd  edition  of  his 
^ork/ 


RETIREMENT 
NATURAL  TO  A  GOOD  MIND; 

ITS    RELIGIOUS    VSE. 

THE  love  of  retirement  has,  in  all  ages,  ad- 
hered clofely  to  thofe  minds,  which  have 
*been  moft  enlarged  by  knowledge,  or  elevated  by 
genius.  Thofe  who  enjoyed  every  thing  gene- 
rally fuppofed  to  confer  happinefs,  have  been 
forced  to  feek  it  in  the  fhades  of  privacy.  Though 
they  pofleffed  both  power  and  riches,  and  were, 
therefore,  furrounded  by  men,  who  confidered  it 
as  their  chief  intereft  to  remove  from  them  every 
thing  that  might  offend  their  eafe  or  interrupt  their 
pleafure,  they  have  foon  felt  the  languors  of 
fatiety,  and  found  themfelves  unable  to  purfue 
the  race  of  life  without  frequent  refpirations  of 
intermediate  folitude. 


To 
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To  produce  this  difpofidon,  nothing  appeov 
Tcquifite  but  quick  fenfibility  and  a&ive  imagisfr- 
tjon;  for^  though  not  devoted  to  virtue  or  fiiencCy 
the  man,  mrhofe  faculties  enable  him  to  make 
ready  companions  of  the  prefent  with  the  paft, 
will  find  fuch  conftant  recurrence  of  the.  fame 
pleafures  and  troubles,  the  fame  expe&ations  and 
difappointmcnts,  that  he  will  gladly  fnatch  an 
hour  of  retreat,  to  let  his  thoughts  expatiate  at 
large,  and  feek  for  that  variety  in  his  own  idea^t 
which  thcLobjeds  of  fenfe  cannot  afford  him« 

Nor  will  greatnefs,  or  abundance,  exempt  him 
from  the  importunities  of  this  defire,  fince,  if  he 
IS  born  to  think,  he  cannot  reftrain  himfelf  from 
a  thoufand  enquiries  and  fpeculations,  which  he 
mud  purfuc  by  his  own  reafon,  and  which  the 
fplendqur  of  his  condition  can  only  hinder;  for 
thofe  who  are  mod  exalted  above  dependance  or 
controiil,  are  yet  condemned  to  pay  fo  large  a 
tribute  of  their  time  to  cuftom,  ceremony,  and 
popularity,  that,  according  to  the  Greek  proverb. 
No  man  in  the  houfe  is  more  a  flave  than  the 
mafter. 

When  a  king  afked  Euclid,  the  mathematician, 
whether  he  could  not  explain  his  art  to  him  in  a 
more  compendious  manner?  he  anfwered^  that 

thefc 
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there  was  no  royal  way  to  geometry.  Other 
things  may  be  feized  by  might,  or  purchafed  with 
money,  but  knowledge  is  to  be  gained  only  by 
ftudy,  and  ftudy  to  be  profecuted  only  in  retire- 
ment. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  motives  which  have  had 
power  to  fequefter  kings  and  heroes  from  the 
crowds  that  foothed  them  with  flatteries,  or  infpi- 
rited  them  with  acclamations;  but  their  efficacy 
feems  confined  to  the  higher  mind,  and  to  operate 
little  upon  the  common  clafles  of  mankind,  to 
whofe  conceptions  the  prefent  aflemblage  of  things 
is  adequate,  and  who  feldom  range  beyond  thofe. 
entertainments  and  vexations,  which  folicit  their 
attention  by  preffing  on  their  fcnfes. 

But  there  is  an  univerfal  reafon  for  fome  fiated 
intervals  of  folitude,  which  the  inttitutions  of  the 
church  call  upon  me,  now  efpecially,  to  mention ; 
a  reafon  which  extends  as  wide  as  moral  duty,  or 
the  hopes  of  divine  favour  in  a  future  ftate  ;  and 
ivhich  ought  to  influence  all  ranks  of  life,  and  all 
degrees  of  intelle£l;  fince  none  can  imagine  them- 
fclves  not  comprehended  in  its  obligation,  but 
fuch  as  determine  to  fet  their  Maker  at  defiance 
by  obftinate  wickednefs,  or  whofe  enthufiaftic 
fecurity  of  his  approbation  places  them  above  ex- 
ternal 
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ternal  ordinances,  and  all  huinaB  Bwans  of  im« 
provement. 

The  great  tafk  of  him  who  condaBs  hvlile  hf 
the  precepts  of  religion,  is  to  make  the  future 
predominate  over  the  prefent,  to  imprefs  upon 
his  mind  (b  flrong  a  fenfe  of  the  importance  of 
obedience  to  the  divine  will,  of  the  value  of  the 
reward  promifed  to  virtue,  and  the  terrors  of  the 
punifhment  denounced  againA  crimesy  as  ma^ 
overbear  all  the  temptations  which  temporal  hope 
or  fear  can  bring  in  his  way,  and  enable  him  to 
bid  equal  defiance  to  joy  and  forrow,  to  turn 
away  at  one  time  froAi  the  allurements  of  ambi- 
tion, and  pu(h  forward  to  another  againft  the 
threats  of  calamity. 

It  is  not  without  reafon  that  the  Apoftle  reprc- 
fents  our  paffage  through  this  ftage  of  our  exift- 
ence  by  images  drawn  from  the  alarms  and  folici- 
tude  of  a  military  life;  for  wc  are  placed  in  fuch 
a  ftate,  that  aimed  every  thing  about  us  confpires 
againft  our  chief  intereft.  We  are  in  danger 
from  whatever  can  get  poffeflion  of  our  thoughts; 
all  that  can  excite  in  us  either  pain  or  pleafure, 
has  a  tendency  to  obftruft  the  way  that  leads  to 
happinefs,  and  either  to  turn  us  afide,  or  retard 
our  progrefs. 

Our 
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Our  fenfes,  our  appetites,  and  our  paffions,  are 
our  lawful  and  faithful  guides,  in  moil  things  that 
relate  folely  to  this  life ;  and,  therefore,  by  the 
hourly  neceflity  of  confulting  them,  we  gradually 
fink  into  an  implicit  fubmiffion,  and  habitual  con- 
fidence. Every  aft  of  compliance  with  their  mo- 
tions facilitates  a  fecond  compliance,  every  new 
ftep  towards  depravity  is  made  with  lefs  rcluftance 
than  the  former,  and  thus  the  defcent  to  life 
merely  fenfual  is  perpetually  accelerated. 

The  fenfes  have  not  only  that  advantage  over 
confcience,  which  things  neceHary  mud  always 
have  over  things  chofen,  but  they  have  likewife  a 
kind  of  prefcription  in  their  favour.  We  feared 
pain  much  earlier  than  we  apprehended  guilt,  and 
were  delighted  with  the  fenfations  of  pleafure  be- 
fore we  had  capacities  to  be  charmed  with  the 
beauty  of  reSitude.  To  this  power,  thus  early 
eftablifhed,  and  inceflantly  increafing,  it  muft  be 
remembered,  that  atmoft  every  man  has,  in  fome 
part  of  his  life,  added  new  ftrength  by  a  voluntary 
or  negligent  fubje£lion  of  himfelf;  for  who  is  there 
that  has  not  inftigated  his  appetites  by  indulgence, 
or  fuffered  them  by  an  unrefifting  neutrality  to 
-enlarge  their  dominion  and  multiply  their  de- 
mands? 

B  b  From 
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Fr6in  the  perpetual  neceiE^  jo£  coobitmg  the 
animal  faculties  in  our  provifion  for  this  life,  anfici 
the  difficuky  of  witbftandiag  their  impuUcs,  eveo 
in  cafes  where  they  ought  to  he  of  no  weight;  for 
•the  motions  of  (enfe  are  ioftantaaeoiis,  its  objeAs 
-ftrike  unfougfat,  we  are  accufioi^e^l  to  fMom  ks 
diredions,  and  therefore  often  iubmk  to  the  fen* 
tence  without  examining  the  authority  of  the 
judge. 

Thus  it  appears,  upon  a  philofophical  eftimate, 
that,  fuppoiing  the  mind,  at  any  certain  time,  ia 
an  equipoife  between  the  pleafures  e(  jdus  life  and 
the  hopes  of  futurity,  prefent  objefis  more  fce« 
'quently  failing  into  the  fcale,  would  in  time  pre- 
ponderate, and  that  our  regard  for  an  invifibic 
ftatc  would  grow  every  moment  weaker,  till  at  laft 
it  would  lofe  all  its  aflivity,  and  become  abfo- 
lutely  without  effed:. 

To  prevent  this  dreadful  event,  the  balance  is 
put  into  our  hands,  and  we  have  pow^r  to  transfer 
the  weight  to  either  fide.  Tha  motives  to  a  life 
of  holinefs  are  infinite,  not  lefs  than  the  favour  or 
anger  of  Omnipotence,  not  lefs  than  eternity  of 
happinefs  or  mifery.  But  thefe  can  only  influence 
our  conduft  as  they  gain  our  attention,  which  the 

bufxnefs. 
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bufinefs  or  diverfions  of  the  world  are  always  call- 
ing off  by  contrary  atfraStions* 

The  great  art  therefore  of  piety,  and  the  end 
for  which  all  the  rights  of  religion  feem  to  be  in- 
liitated,  is  the  perpetual  renovation  of  the  mo« 
lives  to  virtue,  by  a  voluntary  employment  of 
our  mind  in  the  contemplation  of  its  excellence, 
its  importance,  and  its  neceflity,  which,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  more  frequently  and  more 
willingly  revolved,  gain  a  more  forcible  and  per- 
manent  influence,  till  in  time  they  become  the 
reigning  ideas,,  the  (landing  principles  of  a6lion, 
and  the  teft  by  which  every  thing  propofed  to  the 
judgment  is  reje£).ed  or  approved. 

IthU  is  that  conqueft  of  the  world  and  of  our- 
felves,  which  has  always  been  confidered  as  the 
perfe&ion  of  human  nature ;  and  this  is  only  to.be 
obtained  by  frequent  prayer,  Heady  refolutions, 
and  frequent  retirements  from  folly  and  vanity, 
from  the  cares  of  avarice,  and  the  joys  of  intem- 
perance, from  the  lulling  founds  of  deceitful 
flattery,  and  the  tempting  fight  of  profperous 
^ickednefs. 


B  b  2  An 
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An  ANECDOTE- 

ADifpute  having  long  fubfifted  in  a  gentleman's 
family,  between  the  maid  and  the  coachman, 
about  fetching  the  cream  for  breakfaft;  the  gen- 
tleman one  morning  called  them  both  before  him, 
that  he  might  hear  wh'at  they  had  to  fay,  and  de- 
cide accordingly.  The  maid  pleaded,  that  the 
coachman  was  lounging  about  the  kitchen  the  bed 
part  of  the  morning,  yet  he  was  fo  ill-natured,  he 
would  not  fetch  the  cream  for  her,  notwithftanding 
he  faw  file  had  not  a  moment  to  fpare.  The 
coachman  alleged  it  was  none  of  his  bufinefs.— - 
Very  well,  faid  the  maftcr;  biit  pray  what  do  you 
call  your  bufinefs?  To  take  care  of  the  horfes, 
and  clean  and  drive  the  coach,  replied  Jehu. — 
You  fay  right,  anfwered  the  mafter,  and  I  do  not 
expcft  you  to  do  more  than  I  hired  you  for;  but 
this  I  infift  on,  that  every  morning  before  break- 
fad,  yon  get  the  coach  ready,  and  drive  the  maid 
to  the  farmer's  for  milk;  aud  I  hope  you  will  al- 
low that  to  be  part  of  your  bufinefs. 


.     POPE'S 
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POPFs  UNIVERSAL  PRAYER. 

FATHER  of  All!  in  evVy  age, 
In  ev'ry  clime,  ador'd, 
By  faint,  by  favage,  and  by  fage, 
Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord! 

Thou  Great  Firft  Caufe,  leaft  underftood: 

Who  all  my  fenfe  confin'd 
To  know  but  this,  that  Thou  art  good^ 

And  that  myfelf  am  blind. 

Yet  gave  me,  in  this  dark  eftate. 

To  fee  the  good  from  ill; 
And  binding  nature  fad  in  fate. 

Left  free  the  human  will. 

What  coiricience  diftates  to  be  done. 

Or  warns  me  not  to  do, 
This,  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  fhun, 

That,  more  than  heav'n  purfue. 

What  bleilings  thy  free  bounty  gives. 

Let  me  not  cad  away ; 
For  God  is  paid  when  man  receives^ 

T  enjoy  is  to  obey. 


Yet 
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Yet  not  to  earth's  contra^d  fpan 

Thy  goodnefii  let  me  boundy 
Or  think  Thee  Lord  alone  of  man. 

When  thoufand  worlds  are  rdund«< 

Let  not  this  weak  unknowing  hanct 

Prefume  thy  bolts  to  throw, 
And  deal  damnation  round  the  land. 

On  each  I  judge  thy  foe. 

If  1  am  right,  thy  grace  impart, 

Still  in  the  right  to  ftay ; 
If  I  am  wrongs  oh  teach  my  heart 

To  find  that  better  way* 

Save  me  alike  from  foolifb  pride. 

Or  impious  difcontcnt. 
At  aught  thy  wifdom  has  deny*d, 

Or  aught  thy  goodnefs  lent. 

Teach  me  to  feel  another's  woe, 

To  hide  the  fault  I  fee ; 
That  mercy  I  to  others  fhew. 

That  mercy  fhew  to  me. 

Mean  though  I  am,  not  wholly  fo. 
Since  quicken'd  by  thy  breath ; 

Olead 
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O  lead  ihe'wfaerefoe'er  i  go, 
T)urough  this  day'«  life  or  dea^lu 

Thisday,  be  bread  and  peace  my  lot^ 

All  elfe  beneath  the  fun. 
Thou  know'ft  if  beft  befUn/d  or  not, 

And  let  thy  will  be  done. 

To  Thee,  whofe  umfic  is  all  fpace, 
Whofe  altar,  earth,  fea,  (kies! 

One  chorus  let  all  beings  raiiel 
All  nature's  incenfe  rife! 


ABSURpITY   OF 

HEREDITARY  PREJUDICES 

EXPOSED. 

SOME  perfons  believe  every  thing  that  their 
kindred,  their  parents,  and  their  tutors,  be- 
lieve. The  veneration  and  the  love  which  they 
have  (or  their  anceftors,  incline  them  to  (Wallow 
down  all  their  opinions  at  once,  without  examining 
what  truth  or  falfhood  there  is  in  them.  Men  take 
their  principles  by  inheritance,  and  defend  them 
as  they  would  their  eftates,  becaufe  they  are  born 
faeirs  to  them.     I  freely  grant  that  parents  are 

appointed 
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appointed  by  God  and  nature  to  teach  lis  all  tbe 
fentimenis  and  praQices  of  our  younger  yean; 
and  happy  are  thofe  whofe  parents  lead  them  into 
the  paths  of  wifdom  and  truth*     I  grant  further, 
that  when  perfons  come  to  years  of  difcretion,  and 
judge  for  themfelves,  they  ought  to  examine  the 
opinions  of  their  parents  with  the  greateft  mo- 
delly,    and  with  an  humble  deference  to  their 
fuperior  charafter ;  they  ought,  in  matters  perfefUy 
dubious,  to  give  the  preference  to  their  parent's 
advice,  and  always  to  pay  them  the  firft  refpeft, 
nor  ever  depart'from  their  opinions  and  praQices, 
till  feafon  and  confcience  make  it  neceffary.— 
But  after  all,  it  is  poflible  that  parents  may  be 
miftaken,  and  therefore  reafon  and  fcripture  ought 
to  be  our  final  rules  of  determination  in  matters 
that  relate  to  this  world,  and  that  which  is  to  come. 


AN 

EVENING  ODE. 


T^  VENING  now  from  purple  wings 
-*^   Sheds  the  grateful  gifts  fhe  brings; 
Brilliant  drops  bedeck  the  mead, 
Cooling  breezes  (hake  the  reed; 
Shake  the  reed,  and  curl  the  ftream 
Silver'd  o'er  with  Cynthia's  beam; 

Near 
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Near  the  chequer'd  lonely  grove, 
Hears,  and  keeps  thy  fecrets,  Love. 
Stella,  thither  let  us  ftray ! 
Lightly  o'er  the  dewy  way, 
Phoebus  drives  his  burning  car. 
Hence,  my  lovely  Stella,  far; 
In  his  ftead,  the  queen  of  night 
Round  us  pours  a  lambent  light; 
Light  that  feems  but  juft  to  (how 
Breads  that  beat,  and  cheeks  that  glow; 
Let  us  now,  in  whifper'd  joy. 
Evening's  Client  hours  employ. 
Silence  beft,  and  confcious  fhades, 
Pleafe  the  hearts  that  love  invades; 
Other  pleafures  give  them  pain. 
Lovers  all  but  love  difdain. 


The  WORLD  never  known  but  by  a  Change 
of  FORTUNE. 


THE    HISTORY    OF    MELISSA. 

BORN  to  a  large  fortune,  and  bred  to  the 
knowledge  of  thofe  arts  which  are  fuppofed 
to  accomplifh  the  mind,  and  adorii  the  perfon  of 
a  woman.    To  thefe  attainments,  which  cuAom 
Cc  and 
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And  education  almoft  forced  upon  me,  I  added 
fame  voluntary  acquifitions  by  the  ufe  of  1>oob| 
and  the  converfation  of  that  fpecies  of  men  whom 
the  ladies  generally  mention  with  terror  amd  aver* 
fion,  under  the  name  of  fcholars,  but  whom  I 
have  found  a  harmlefs  and  inofFenfive  order  of 
beings,  not  fo  much  wifer  than  ourfelves,  Btit  that 
they  may  receive  as  well  as  communicate  know« 
ledge,  and  more  incKned  to  degrade  their  own 
charaQer  by  cowardly  fubmiffion,  than  to  over*- 
bear  or  opprefs  us  with  iheir  learning  or  thetr  wit. 

From  thefe  men,  however,  if  they  are  by  kind 
treatment  encouraged  to  talk,  fomething  may  be 
gained,  which,  embellifhed  with  elegancy,  and 
foftened  by  modefty,  will  always  add  dignity  and 
value  to  female  converfation;  and  from  my  ac- 
quaintance with  the  bookifh  part  of  the  world,  I 
derived  many  principles  of  judgment  imd  maxims 
of  prudence,  by  which  I  was  enabled  to  draw  upon 
myfelf  the  general  regard  in  every  place  of  con- 
courfe  or  pleafure.  My  opinion  was  the  great 
rule  of  approbation;  my  remarks  were  remem- 
bered by  thofe  who  delired  the  fecond  degree  of 
fame;  my  mien  was  ftudied;  my  drds  was  imita- 
ted; my  letters  were  handed  from  one  family  to 
another,  and  read  by  thofe  who  copied  them  as 
fent  to  themfelves;  my  vifils  were  folicited  as  ho- 
nours; 


nours;  and  multtiudes  boafted  of  an  intimacy  with 
Meliflay  who  had  only  feen  me  by  accident,  and 
wbofe  familiarity  bad  never  proceeded  beyond  the 
exchange  of  a  compliment,  or  return  of  a  courtefy  • 

I  fliall  make  no  fcruple  of  confelfing  that  I  was 
pleafed  with  this  univerfal  veneration,  becaufe  I 
always  confidered  it  as  paid  to  my  intrinfic  qua- 
lities and  infeparable  merit,  and  very  eafily  per- 
fuaded  myfelf  that  fortune  had  no  part  in  my 
fuperiority.  When  I  looked  upon  my  glafs,  I 
(aw  youth  and  beauty,  with  health  that  might  give^ 
me  reafon  to  hope  their  continuance.  When  I 
examined  my  mind,  1  found  fome  ftrength  of 
judgment  and  fertility  of  fancy;  and  was  told  that 
every  a3ion  was  grace,  and  that  every  accent 
was  perfuafion^ 

In  this  manner  my  life  pafled  like  a  continual 
triumph)  amidft  acclamations,  and  envy,  and 
courtfhip,  and  carefles.  To  pleafe  Meliflfa  was 
the  general  ambition,  and  every  ftratagem  of  art- 
ful flattery  was  pra&ifed  upon  me.  To  be  flattered 
is  grateful,  even  when  we  know  that  our  praifes 
are  not  believed  by  thofe  who  pro;)ounce  them ; 
for  they  prove,  at  leaft,  our  ppwer,  and  fhew  that 
our  favour  is  valued,  (u)ce  it  is  purchafed  by  the 
jneannefs  of  falfehood.  But,  perhaps,  the  flatterer 
C  c  z  .  is 
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is  not  often  detected,  for  an  lioneft  mind  is  not  apt 
to  fufpeft,  and  no  one  exerts  the  power  of  difcern- 
ment  with  much  vigour  when  felf-lovc  favours  the 
deceit. 

The  number  of  adorers,  and  the  perpetual  dif- 
traSion  of  my  thoughts  by  new  fchemes  of  plea« 
fure,  prevented  me  from  liftening  to  any  of  thofe 
who  crowd  in  multitudes  to  give  girls  advice,  and 
kept  me  unmarried  and  unengaged  to  my  twenty- 
feveiith  year;  when,  as  I  was  towering  in  all  the 
pride  of  uncontelled  excellency,  with  a  face  little 
.}  .lircd,  and  a  mind  hourly  improving,  the  fai- 
■  ..  of  a  fund,  in  which  my  money  \tas  placed, 
'iired  me  to  a  frugal   competency,  which  al- 
io, ,d  little  beyond  neatnefsand  independence. 

I  bore  the  diminution  of  my  riches  without  any 
o-  traj^cs  of  forrow  or  pufillanimity  of  dejeQion. 
Indeed  1  did  not  know  how  much  I  had  loft,  for 
ha\  ing  akays  heard  and  thought  more  of  my  wit 
and  beauty,  than  of  my  fortune,  it  did  not  fud- 
denly  enter  my  fmagination  that  MelifTa  could 
fmk  beneath  her  eltabliflicd  rank,  while  her  form 
and  her  mind  continued  the  fame;  that  fhe  (hould 
ccale  lo  raife  admiration  but  by  ccafing  to  deferve 
it,  or  feel  any  ftroke  but  from  the  hand  of  time. 


It 
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It  was  in  my  power  to  have  concealed  the  lofs, 
and  to  have  married,  by  continuing  the  fame  ap- 
pearances, with  all  the  credit  of  my  original  for- 
tune; but  I  was  not  fo  far  funk  in  my  own  efteem 
as  to  fubmit  to  the  bafenefs  of  fraud,  or  to  defire 
any  other  recommendation  than  fenfe  and  virtue. 
I  therefore  difmifled  my  equipage,  and  thofe 
ornaments  which  were  become  unluitable  to  my 
condition,  and  appeared  among  thofe  with  whom 
I  ufed  to  converfe  with  lefs  gjittcr,  but  with  equal 
fpirit. 

I  found  my felf  received  at  every  vifit,  with  for- 
row  beyond  what  is  naturally  felt  for  calamity  in 
which  we  have  no  part,  and  was  entertained  with 
condolence  and  confolation,  fo  frequently  repeat- 
ed, that  my  friends  plainly  confulied,  rather  their 
own  gratification,  than  my  relief.  Some  from 
that  time  refufed  my  acquaintance,  and  forbore, 
without  any  provocation,  to  repay  my  vifits:  fome 
vifited  me,  but  after  a  longer  interval  than  ufual» 
and  every  return  was  ftill  with  more  delay;  nor 
did  any  of  my  female  acquaintances  fail  to  intro- 
duce the  mention  of  my  misfortunes, — to  compare 
my  prefent  and  former  condition ;  to  tell  me  how 
much  it  muft  trouble  me  to  want  the  fplendour 
which  I  became  fo  well,  to  look  at  pleafures  which 
I  had  formerly  enjoyed,  and  to  fink  to  a  level 

with 
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wifth.thofe  by  whom  I  had  been^  eonfideredat 
moving  in  a  higher  fphere,  and  who  had  hiihena 
approached  me  with  reverence  and  fubmiffioiip 
which  I  was  now  no  longer  to  expe&« 

Obfervations  like  thefe  are  commonly  nothing 
better  than  covert  infults,  which  ferve  to  give  vent 
to  the  flatulence  of  pride,  but  they  are  now  and 
then  imprudently  uttered  by  honefty  and  benevon 
knee,  and  inflid  pain  where  kindnefs  is  intended^ 
1  will,  therefore,  fo  far  mention  my  antiquated 
claim  to  politenefs,  as  to  venture  the  eftablilhment 
of  this  rule, — that  no  one  ought  to  remind  ano- 
ther of  ipisfortunes  of  which  the  fufferer  does  nol 
complain,  and  which  there  are  no  means  pfopofed 
of  alleviating.  You  have  no  right  to  excite 
thoughts  which  neceffarily  give  pain  whenever 
they  return,  and  which  perhaps  might  not  have 
revived  but  by  abfurd  and  uttfeafonable  com- 
panion. 

My  cndlefs  train  of  lovers  immediately  with- 
drew, without  raifing  any  emotions.  The  greater 
part  had  indeed  always  profefled  to  court,  as  it  is 
termed,  upon  the  fquare,  had  enquired  my  for- 
tune, and  offered  fettlemcnts.  Thefe  had  un- 
doubtedly a  right  to  retire  without  cenfure,  fince 
they  had  openly  treated  for  money,  as  neceflary 

to 
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ito  their  happinefs,  «nd  who  can  tell  how  Ihtle  tfaef 
'wanted  any  other  portion  ?  I  have  always  thought 
the  damoufs  of  women  unreafonabie,  who  imagine 
themfelves  injured^  becaufe  the  men  who  followed 
them,  upon  the  fuppofition  of  a  greater  fortune, 
RJeA  them  when  they  are  difcovered  to  have  lefs, 
J  have  never  known  any  lady,  who  did  not  think 
"Health  a  title  to  foine  ftipulations  in  her  favour; 
and  fiirely  what  I8  claimed  by  the  poQeffion  of 
-money  is  juftly  forfeited  by  its  lofs. '  She  that  has 
once  demanded  a  fettlement  has  allowed  the  im- 
portance of  fortune;  and  when  (he  cannot  fhew 
pecuniary  merit,  why  (hould  {he  think  her  cheap- 
'€ner  obliged  to  purehafe? 

The^only  pain  which  I  have  felt  from  degrada- 
tion, Is  the  lofs  of  that  influence  which  I  had  al- 
ways exerted  on  the  fide  of  virtue,  in  the  defence 
of  innocence,  and  the  aflertion  of  truth,  I  now 
find  tny  opinions  flighted,  my  fentiments  criticifed, 
and  my  arguments  oppofed  by  thofe  that  ufcd^ 
liften  to  me  without  reply,  and  ftruggle  to  be  firft 
in  expreffing  their  conviftion. 

The  female  difputants  have  wholly  thrown  off 
my  authority,  and  if  I  endeavour  to  enforce  my 
reafons  by  an  appeal  to  the  fcholars  that  happened 
to  be  prefcnt,  the  wretches  are  certain  to  pjty-iheir 

court 
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court  by  facriiking  me  and  my  fyftem  to  a  finer 
gown,  and  I  am  every  hour  infulted  with  contra- 
di6lion  by  cowards,  who  could  never  find  till 
lately  that  Melifla  was  liable  to  error. 

There  are  two  perfons  only  whom  I  cannot 
charge  with  having  changed  their  condu^  with  my 
change  of  fortune.  One  is  an  old  curate,  who 
has  paiTed  his  life  in  the  duties  of  his  profeffion, 
with  great  reputation  for  his  knowledge  and  piety* 
the  other  is  a  lieutenant  of  the  dragoons.  The 
parfon  made  no  difficulty  in  the  height  of  my  ele- 
vation to  check  me  when  I  was  pert,  and  inftrufi 
me  when  I  blundered ;  and  if  there  is  any  altera* 
lion,  he  is  now  more  timorous,  left  his  freedom 
ihould  be  thought  rudenefs.  The  foldier  never 
paid  me  any  particular  addrefles,  but  very  rigidly 
obferved  all  the  rules  of  politenefs,  which  he  is 
now  fo  far  from  relaxing,  that  whenever  he  ferves 
the  tea,  he  obftinately  carries  me  the  firft  difh,  in 
defiance  of  the  frowns  and  whifpersof  the  table. 


SUCCESS- 
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SUCCESSFUL    STRATAGEM 
"OP 

A    SPANISH   GENERAL. 

THE  dreadful  xnafTacres  in  South- America,  by 
which  millions  of  poor  Indians,  *  the  gentleft 
children  of  the  (un,*  were  favagely  extirpated, 
bave  rendered  the  Spanifli  name  deteftable  on  that 
vaft  continent.  One  of  the  Generals  of  this  na- 
tion, however,  was  not  infenfible  to  the  kindly 
dictates  of  humanity.  He  was  defirous  to  fpare 
the  efFufion  of  blood,  and  to  owe  his  conqueft  to 
the  more  innocent  arts  of  ftratagem.  With  this 
view  he  propofed  to  the  chiefs  of  certain  nations 
who  adored  the  fun,  that  either  of  the  two  con- 
tending parties,  which  appeared  to  be  vifibly  pro- 
tefted  by  heaven,  fliould  reign  over  the  other, 
who,  moreover,  fliould  embrace  their  religion;  that 
the  Americans  therefore  fliould  implore  the  aflifi- 
ance  of  the  fun,  while  the  Spaniards  fliould  befeech 
the  proteftion  of  the  Invifible  but  Supreme  Being, 
whom  they  adored  as  Lord  of  the  Sun,  and  of  the 
whole  world.  This  being  confented  to,  the  next 
day  the  Spanifli  General  aflured  the  American 
Chiefs,  that  he  had  been  praying  to  the  true  God 
to  obfcure  the  fplendor  of  that  great  luminary, 
which  his  enemies  worfliipped,  that  by  fuch  a  fig- 
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nal  miracle  he  might  fubdue  them  to  his  taws,  m4 
to  the  dominion  of  the  King  of  Si>aiB.  In  two 
houis,  added  the  crafty  Spaniard,  this  will  cer«* 
tainly  be  I  He  knew  that  there  would  be  an 
eclipfeprecirety  at  that  time,  and  the  poor  Indians, 
not  having  the  lead  idea  of  aftronomy,  were  fa 
aftonilhed  to  find  the  predidion  of  the  Spaniards 
fulfilled,  that  from  that  moment  they  hefitated  not 
to  fubmit  themfdves  to  the  religion  and  goveFA* 
ment  of  Spain. 


ANECDOTE. 

AS  the  late  Dean. Swift  was  once  upon  a^joor^ 
ney^  attended  by  a  fervant,  they  put  up  at 
an  inn,  where  they  lodged  all  night;  in  the  morn- 
ing the  Dean  calling  for  his  boots,  the  fervant  im- 
mediately took  them  to  him ;  when  the  Dean  faw 
them,  How  is  this,  Tom,  fays  he,  my  boots  are^ 
not  cleaned?  No,  Sir,  replied  Tom,  as  you  are 
going  to  ride,  X  thought  they  would  foon  be  dirty 
again.  Very  well,  faid  the  Dean,  go  and  get  the 
horfes  ready.  In  the  mean  time  the  Dean  ordered 
the  landlord  to  let  his  man  have  no  breakfalt.— 
When  the  fervant  returned,  the  Dean  alked  if  the 
horfes  were  ready?  Yes,  Sir,  (ays  the  fervant; 
Go  bring  them,  faid  the  Dean.     I  have  not  had 

my 
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«ny  bres^faft  yet,  Sir,  faid  Tom.  Oh,  no  matter 
for  that,  fays  the  Dean,  if  you  had  it  you  would 
foon  be  hungry  again.  They  mounted  and  rode 
off;  as  they  rode,  the  Dean  pulled  a  book  out  of 
his  pocket,^nd  fell  to  reading*  A  gentleman  met 
them,  and  feeing  the  Dodojr  reading,  was  not  wil- 
ling to  difturb  him,  but  pafled  by  till  he  met  the 
fervant.  Who  is  that  gentleman,  fajid  he  to  the 
fervant?  It  is  my  mafter.  Sir,  faid  Tpm.  I  know 
chat,  you  blockhead,  faid  the  gentleman,  but 
where  are  you  going?  We  are  going  to  heaven. 
Sir,  fays  Tom.  How  do  you  know  that?  faid  the 
gentleman.  Becaufe  I  am  fading,  and  my  mafter 
is  praying, -Sir,  fo  I  think  we  are  in  the  right  road 
to  that  plage. 


BETTY  BROOM'S  HISTORY. 

I  AM  a  poor  girl.  I  was  bred  in  the  country  at 
a  charity-fchool,  maintained  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  wealthy  neighbours.  The  ladies,  our 
patronelfes,  vifited  us  from  time  to  time,  examined 
how  we  were  taught,  and  faw  that  our  clothes 
were  clean.  We  lived  happily  enough,  and  were 
inftru6ied  to  be  thankful  to  thofe  at  whofc  coft  we 
were  educated.  I  was  always  the  favourite  of  my 
miftrefs;  fhe  ufcd  to  call  me  to  read  and  fhew  my 
P  4  ?  copy. 
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copy-book  to  all  ftrangers,  who  never  dirmifled 
me  without  a  commendation,  and  very  feldom 
without  a  Chilling. 

At  laft  the  chief  of  o;ir  fubfcribers,  having  pafs« 
ed  a  wintqr  in  London,  came  down  full  of  an 
opinion  new  and  ftrange  to  the  whole  country.-— 
She  held  it  little  lefs  than  criminal  to  teach  poor 
girls  to  read  and  write.  They  who  arc  born  to 
poverty,  (he  faid,  are  born  to  ignorance,  and  will 
work  the  harder  the  lefs  they  know.  She  told  her 
friends  that  London  was  in  confufion  by  the  info- 
lence  of  fervants — that  fcarcely  a  wench  was  to 
be  got/or  all  work,  fince  education  had  made  fuch 
numbers  of  fine  ladies,  that  nobody  would  now 
accept  a  lower  title  than  that  of  a  waiting-maid, 
or  fomething  that  might  qualify  her  to  wear  laced 
flioes  and  long  ruffles,  and  to  fit  at  work  in  the 
•parlour  window.  But  flie  was  rcfolvdd,  for  her 
part,  to  fpoil  no  more  girls ;  thdfe  who  were  to 
live  by  their  hands,  fliould  neither  read  nor  write 
out  of  her  pocket;  the  world  was  bad  enough  al- 
ready, and  fhe  would  have  no  part  in  making  it 
worfe. 

She  was  for  a  fliort  time  warmly  oppofed;  but 
fhe  perfcvcrcd  in  her  notions,  and  withdrew  her 
fubfcription.     Few  liflen  without  a  defire  of  con- 

viClion 
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vi£tion  to  thofe  who  advife  them  to  fpare  their 
money.  Her  example  and  her  arguments  gained 
ground  daily,  and  in  lefs  than  a  year  the  whole 
pari{h  was  convinced,  that  the  nation  would  be 
ruined  if  the  children  of  the  poor  were  taught  to 
read  and  write. 

Our  fchool  was  now  diflblved;  my  miftrefs 
kiffed  me  when  we  parted,  and  told  mc,  that,  being 
old  and  helplefs,  (he  could  not  aflift  n^e,  advifed 
me  to  feek  a  fervice,  and  charged  me  not  to  for- 
get what  I  had  learned. 

My  reputation  for  fcholarlhip,  which  had  hi- 
therto recommended  me  to  favour,  was,   by  the 
•adherents  to  the   new  opinion,  confidered  as  a 
.  crime;  and,  when  I  offered  my felf  to  any  millrefs, 
I  had  no  other  anfwer  than,  Sure^  child^  you  would 
not  work;  hard,  work  is  not  Jit  for  a  penwo^nan; — a 
Jcrvibing'brufh  would  fpoil your  handy  child. 

I  could  not  live  at  home;  and  while  I  was  con- 
fidering  to  what  I  Ihould  betake  me,  one  of  the 
girls,  who  had  gone  from  our  fchool  to  London, 
came  down  in  a  fiik  gown,  and  told  her  acquain- 
tance how  well  (he  lived,  what  fine  things  (he  faw, 
and  what  great  wages  flie  received.  I  refolved  to 
try  my  fortune,  and  took  my  paflage  in  the  next 

week's 
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Mceek's  waggon  to  London.  I  had  no  fnares  laid 
for  me  at  my  arrival,  hut  came  fafe  to  a  fifter  of 
my  midrers,  who  undertook  to  get  me  a  place,--^ 
She  knew  only  the  families  of  mean  tradefmen; 
and  I  having  no  high  opinion  of  my  owirqualifi* 
cations,  was  willing  to  accept  the  firft  offcn 

My  firft  miftrefs  was  wife  of  a  working  watch- 
maker, who  earned  tnore  than  was  fufiicient  to 
keep  his  family  in  decency  and  plenty;  but  it  was 
their  conftant  praftice  to  hire  a  chaifeon  Sunday, 
and  fpend  half  the  wages  of  the  week  on  Rich« 
mond-hill;  on  Monday  he  commonly  lay  half  in 
bed,  and  fpent  the  other  half  in  merriment;  Tucf- 
day  and  Wednefday  confumed  the  reft  of  his 
money;  and  three  days  every  week  were  paflfed 
in  extremity  of  want  by  us  who  w  ere  left  at  home, 
while  my  mailer  lived  on  truft  at  an  alehoufe.— 
You  may  be  fure  that  of  the  fufFerers  the  maid 
fuffeied  moft,  and  I  left  them  after  three  months, 
rather  than  be  ftarved. 

I  was  then  maid  to  a  hatter's  wife.  There  was 
no  want  to  be  dreaded,  for  they  lived  in  perpetual 
luxury.  My  miftrefs  was  a  diligent  woman,  and 
rofe  early  in  the  morning  to  fet  the  journeymen 
to  work;  my  matter  was  a  man  much  beloved  by 
his  neighbours,  and  fat  at  one  club  or  other  every 

night. 
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night.  I  was  obliged  to  wait  on  my  mafter  at 
night,  and  on  my  miftrefs  in  the  morning;  he  feU 
donl  came  home  before  two,  and  flie  rofe  at  five* 
I  could  no  more  live  without  deep  than  without 
food,  and  therefore  entreated  them  to  look  out 
for  another  fervant. 

My  next  removal  was  to  a  linendraper's,  wild 
had  fix  children*  My  miftrefs,  when  I  firft  en- 
tered the  houfe,  informed  me^  that  I  muft  never 
contradi£l  the  children,  nor  fuffer  them  to  cry.— 
I  had  no  defire  to  offend,  and  readily  promifed  to 
do  my  heft.  But  when  t  gave  theih  their  break* 
£aft,  I  could  not  help  all  firft;  when  I  was  playing 
vith  one  in  my  lap,  I  was  forced  to  keep  the  reft 
in  expedation.  That  which  was  not  gratified  aU 
ways  refented  the  injury  with  a  loud  outcry,  which 
put  my  miftrefs  in  a  fury  at  me,  and  procured 
(bgar- plumbs  to  the  child.  I  could  not  keep  fix 
cl^reii  quiet,  who  were  bribed  to  be  clamorous, 
and  was  therefore  difmifTed,  as  a  girl  hooeft,  but 
not  good-natured* 

I  then  lived  with  a  couple  that  kept  a  petty  (hop 
.  of  remnants/ and  cheap  linen.     I  was  qualified 
to  make  a  bill,  or  kee^abook;  and  being  there- 
fore often  called  at  a  bufy  time,  to  ferve  the  cuf- 
.tamers,  expeSed  that  I  fhould  now  be  happy,  in 

proportion 
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proportion  as  I  was  ufeful.  But  my  miftrefs  ap« 
propriated  every  day  part  of  the  profit  to  fomc 
private  ufe,  and,  as  (he  grew  bolder  in  her  theft, 
at  lad  dedu£led  fuch  funis,  that  my  mafter  began 
to  wonder  how  he  fold  fo  much,  and  gained  fo 
little.  She  pretended  to  aifift  his  enquiries,  and 
began,  very  gravely,  to  hope  that  Betty  was  ho- 
neft,  and  yet  thofe  fharp  girls  were  apt  to  be  light 
fingered.  You  will  believe  that  I  did  not  flay 
there  much  longer. 

Having  left  the  laft  place  in  hafte  to  avoid  the 
charge  or  the  fufpicion  of  theft,  I  had  not  fecured 
another  fervice,  and  was  forced  to  take  a  lodg- 
ing  in  a  back  ftreet.  I  had  now  got  good  clothes. 
The  woman  who  lived  in  the  garret  oppofite  to 
mine  was  very  officious,  and  offered  to  take  care 
of  my  room  and  clean  it,  while  I  went  round  to 
my  acquaintance  to  enquire  for  a  miilrefs.  I 
knew  not  why  (he  was  fo  kind,  nor  how  I  coul^ 
recompence  her;  but  in  a  few  days  I  miffed  fome 
of  my  linen,  went  to  another  lodging,  and  refolved 
not  to  have  another  friend  in  the  next  garreti 

In  fix  weeks  I  became  under-maid  at  the  houfe 
of  a  mercer  in  Cornhill,  whofe  fon  was  his  ap- 
prentice. The  young  gentleman  ufed  to  fit  late  at 
the  tavern  without  the  knowledge  of  his  father, 

and 
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and  I  was  ordered  "by  my  miftrefs  to  let  him  in 
lilently  to  his  bed  under  the  counter,  and  to  be 
very  careful  to  take  away  his  candle.  The  hours 
which  I  was  obliged  to  watch,  whilft  the  reft  of  the 
family  was  in  bed,  I  confidered  as  fupernumcrary, 
and  having  no  bufinefs  afTigned  for  them,  thought 
myfelf  at  liberty  to  fpend  them  my  own  way;  I 
kept  myfelf  awake  with  a  book,  and  for  fomc 
time  liked  my  ftate  the  better  for  this  opportunity 
of  reading.  At  laft  the  upper-maid  found  my 
book,  and  fliewed  it  to  my  miftrefs,  who  told  me 
that  wenches  like  me  might  fpen/1  their  time  bet- 
ter; that  flie  never  knew  any  of  the  readers  that 
had  good  defigns  in  their  heads;  that  flie  could 
always  find  fomething  elfe  to  do  with  her  time, 
than  to' puzzle  over  books;  and  did  not  like  that 
fuch  a  fine  lady  fliould  fit  up  for  her  young  mafter. 

This  was  the  firft  time  that  I  found  or  thought 
it  criminal  or  dangerous  to  know  how  to  read.  I 
was  difmifled  decently,  left  I  (hould  tell  tales,  and 
had  a  fmall  gratuity  above  my  wages. 

I  then  lived  with  a  gentlewoman  of  a  fmall  for- 
tune. This  was  the  only  happy  part  of  my  life; 
my  miftrefs,  for  whom  public  diverfions  were  too 
expenfive,  fpent  her  time  with  books,  and  was 
plcafcd  to  find  a  maid  who  could  partake  of  her 

E  c  amufe- 
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amufements.  I  rofe  early  in  the  morning,  that  1 
might  have  time  in  the  afternoon  to  read  or  lifteni 
and  was  fufFered  to  tell  my  opinion,  or  exprefs  my 
delight.  Thus  fifteen  months  dole  away,  in  which 
I  did  not  repine  that  I  was  born  to  fervitudc.— 
But  a  burning  fever  feiced  my  miftrefs,  of  whom 
I  Ihall  fay  no  more  than  that  her  fervant  wept 
upon  her  grave. 

I  had  lived  in  a  kind  of  luxury,  which  made  me 
very  unfit  for  another  place,  and  was  rather  too 
delicate  for  the  converfation  of  a  kitchen;  fo  that 
when  I  was  hired  into  the  family  of  an  Eaft-India 
Direftor,  my  behaviour  was  fo  different,  as  they 
faid,  from  that  of  a  common  fervant,  that  they 
concluded  me  a  gentlewoman  in  difguife,  and 
turned  mc  out  in  three  weeks,  on  fufpicion  of  feme 
defign  which  they  could  not  comprehend. 

I  then  fled  for  refuge  to  the  other  end  of  the 
town,  where  I  hoped  to  find  no  obflruClion  from 
my  new  accomplifiiments,  arfd  was  hired  under 
the  houfckccper  in  a  fplcndid  family.  Here  I  was 
too  wife  for  the  maids,  and  too  nice  for  the  foot- 
man; yet  I  might  have  lived  on  without  much 
uncafinefs,  had  not  my  miftrefs,  the  houfekeeper, 
who  ufed  to  employ  mc  in  buying  neccffaries  for 
the  family,  found  a  bill  which  I  had  made  of  one 

day's 
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day's  expenccs.  I  fuppofe  it  did  not  quite  agree 
with  her  own  book,  for  flie  fiercely  declared  her 
refolution,  that  there  fliould  be  no  pen  and  ink  in 
that  kitchen  but  her  own. 

She  had  the  juftice,  or  the  prudence,  not  to 
injure  my  reputation ;  and  I  wa3  eafiiy  admitted 
into  another  houfe  in  the  neighbourhood,  where 
my  bufinefs  was  to  fweep  the  rooms  and  make  the 
beds.  Here  I  was,  for  fome  time,  the  favourite 
of  Mrs.  Simper,  my  lady's  woman,  who  could  not 
bear  the  vulgar  girls,  and  was  happy  in  the  attend- 
ance of  a  young  woman  of  fome  education.  Mrs. 
Simper  loved  a  novel,  though  Ihe  could  not  read 
hard  words,  and  therefore,  when  her  lady  was 
abroad,  we  always  laid  hold  on  her  books.  At 
lail  my  abilities  became  fo  much  celebrated,  that 
the  houfe-fteward  ufed  to  employ  me  in  keeping 
his  accounts.  Mrs.  Simper  then  found  out  that 
my  faucinefs  was  grown  to  fuch  a  height  that  no- 
body could  endure  it,  arid  told  my  lady,  that  there 
never  had  been  a  room  well  fvvcpt  fince  Bdiy  Broom 
came  into  the  houfe. 

I  was  then  hired  by  a  confumptive  lady,  who 
wanted  a  maid  that  could  read  and  write.     I  at- 
tended her  four  years,  and  though  fhe  was  never' 
pleafed;  yet  when  I  declared  my  refolution  to 
E  c  2  leave 
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leave  her,  fhe  burft  into  tears,  and  told  me  that  I 
muft  bear  the  peevifhnefs  of  a  fick-bed,  and  I 
would  find  my felf  remembered  in  her  will.  I  com- 
plied, and  a  codicil  was  added  in  my  favour;  but 
in  lefs  than  a  week,  when  I  fet  her  gruel  before 
her,  I  laid  the  fpoon  on  the  left  fide,  and  fhe  threw 
her  will  into  the  fire.  In  two  days  fhe  made  ano- 
ther, which  (he  burnt  in  the  fame  manner,  becaufe 
flie  could  .not  eat  her  chicken.  A  third  was  made 
and  deftroyed,  becaufe  (he  heard  a  moufe  within 
the  wainfcot,  and  was  fure  that  I  fhould  fuffer  her 
to  be  carried  away  alive.  After  this  I  was  for 
fome  time  out  of  favour;  but  as  her  illnefs  grew 
upon  her,  refcntment  and  fullennefs  gave  way  to 
kinder  fentimcnis.  She  died  and  left  me  five 
hundred  pounds;  with  this  fortune  I  am  going  to 
fettle  in  my  native  parifli,  where  I  rcfolve  to  fpcnd 
(omc  hours  cvcr.y  day  in  teaching  poor  girls  to 
read  and  write. 


OIR  Walter  Raleigh,  difcourfing  with  fomc 
^  friends,  in  the  Tower,  of  Happinefs,  urged, 
that  it  was  not  only  a  freedc^in  from  difeafes  and 
pains  of  the  body,  but  from  anxiety  and  vexation 
<;rrpiiit;  not  only  to  enjoy  the  pleafures of  fenfe, 
but  peace  of  conlcience,  and  inward  tranquillity. 

And 
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And  this  happiners,  fo  fuitablc  to  the  immortality 
of  our  fouls,  and  the  eternal  flate  we  mull  live  in, 
is  only  to  be  met  with  in  Religion. 


ANECDOTE 

OF   THE   DUKE   OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

IN  the  year  1718,  Dryden's  *  All  for  Love'  was 
performed  for  the  amufcment  of  the  old  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  by  perfons  of  fafhion.  Among 
the  learned. who  were  prefent,  are  to  be  men- 
tioned the  names  of  Bifhop  Hoadly,  Dr,  Samuel 
Clarke,  and  Sir  Richard  Steele. 

Lady  Bateman,  who  was  the  Duke's  favourite 
grandchild,  and  very  beautiful,  played  the  part 
of  Cleopatra ;  her  Ladyfliip  applied  in  vain  to  Sir 
Richard  Steele  for  a  prologue  on  that  extraordi- 
nary occaGon.  Bifhop  Hoadly,  perceiving  her 
anxiety,  on  retiring  at  bed-time,  called  for  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  and  in  the  morning  delivered  to 
Lady  Bateman  sL  prologue,  which  is  prcferved  in 
Mr.  Buncombe's  colledion  of*  Letters  by  feveral 
eminent  Perfons.'  Her  Ladyfhip  accordingly 
fpoke  it  in  the  evening;  and  the  compliments  in 
the  following  lines,  with  his  grand-daughter's  at- 
tention, 
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tcntion,  being  as  acceptable  as  it  ^^as  fudden — bi« 
Grace  burft  into  tears. 

EXTRACT. 

*  This  heap  of  ftones,  which  Blenheim's  palace 

frame, 

*  Rofe  in  this  form  a  trophy  to  thy  name : 

*  This  heap  of  ftones  muft  crumble  into  fand; 

*  fiut  thy  great  name  fhall  through  all  ages  ftand* 

*  In  fate's  dark  book  I  faw  thy  long-liv'd  name, 

*  And  thus  the  certain  prophecy  proclaim  :-*- 

•*  One  fhall  arife  *  ^ho  will  thy  deeds  rchearfc, 
**  Not  in  arch'd  roof,  or  in  fufpended  verfe ; 
*^  But  in  plain  annals  of  each  glorious  year; 
•*  With  pomp  of  truths  the  ftory  (hall  appear. 
•'  Long  after  Blenheim's  walls  fhall  moulder'd  lie, 
•^  Or,  blown  by  winds,  to  diftant  regions  fly, 
•'  By  him  fliall  thy  great  a6lions  all  furvive, 
"  And  by  thy  name  fliall  his  be  taught  to  live.'* 

In  the  courfe  of  the  play,  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
who  fat  next  to  the  Bifliop,  often  remarked  how 
well  Captain  Fiflier,  who  played  the  part  of  An- 
tho?w,  performed  the  charafter;  and  the  Captain 
Lcini^  p;irticu!arly   impalTioncd  with  Lady  Bate- 

♦  This  probably  alludes  to  Sir  Richard  Steele's  intention 
of  v.riiing  a  iliftory  of  the  Duke's  campaigns. 

man, 
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man,  Sir  Richard  remarked — *  I  doubt  this  FiDi 
is  Flefh,  my  Lord/ 


ANECDOTE  of  an  ATTORNEY. 

A  Worthy  old  gentleman  in  the  country,  having 
•*•  ^  employed  an  attorney,  of  whom  he  had  a 
pretty  good  opinion,  to  do  feme  law  bufinefs  for 
him  in  London,  'was  greatly  furprizcd  oh  his 
coming  to  town,  and  demanding  his  bill  of  law 
charges,  to  find  that  it  amounted  to  at  leaft  three 
times  the  fum  he  expefted.  The  honeft  attorney 
aflured  him,  that  there  was  no  article  in  his  bill 
but  what  was  fair  and  reafonable.  Nay,  faid  the 
country  gentleman,  there's  one  of  them,  I  am  furc, 
cannot  be  fo,  for  you  have  fct  down  three  fliillings 
and  four-pence  for  going  to  Southwark,  when 
none  of  my  bufinefs  lay  that  way;,  pray  what  is 
the  meaning  of  that.  Sir?  Oh !  Sir,  faid  he,  that 
was  for  fetching  the  turkey  and  chine  from  the 
carrier's,  that  you  fent  me  for  a  prefent  out  of 
the  country. 


An  anecdote. 

MLe   Porter,    page  to  Lewis  XIV.  in  the 
•  Memoirs  of  the  French  Court,  informs  us 
that  there  was  an  old  Courtier,  then  living,  who 

had 
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had  rofe  gradually  from  Page  to  the  Queen  Cathe- 
rine of  Medicis,  to  be  an  affiftant  to  the  Favourite, 
and  in  time  fupplanted  him;  who,  after  thirty 
years,  and  numberlefs  changes,  wasdifmifled  with 
an  honourable  penfion,  and  the  Order  of  St.  Lewis. 
The  old  gentleman,  during  a  fevere  illnefs,  con- 
feffed  to  a  Rev.  Court  Chaplain,  with  feeming 
contrition,  the  ways  and  me«ins  he  had  fubmitted 
to,  to  preferve  favour,  and  to  acquire  preferment. 
The  Rev.  Father  having  confidence  in  his  peni- 
tent, freely  acknowledged  the  great  fimilarity  in 
their  proceedings  through  the  courfe  of  their  earth- 
ly progrefs,  though  not  with  equal  fuccefs,  or  he 
had  long  fince  been  Archbidiop;  paffing  at  the 
fame  time  a  modeft  compliment  on  the  venerable 
Courtier's  fuperior  judgment  |ind  perfeverance. — 
The  Knight  looking  ftedfaflly  on  his  Reverence, 
faid,  **  from  fuch  finccre  confeflions,  (hall  we  not 
prefumc  to  abfolvc  each  other,  without  juftly  in- 
curring the  cenfure  of  the  Holy  Romifh  Church." 
The  good  Prieft's  zeal  not  exceeding  his  know- 
ledge, he  received  with  humility  a  lay  abfolution. 
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THE    INESTIMABLE 

VALUE    OF    TIME. 

T^  VERY  hour  you  live  is  an  hour  given  you  to 
-*^  prepare  for  dying,  and  to  fave  a  foul.  If 
you  were  but  apprized  of  the  worth  of  your  own 
fouls,  you  would  better  know  the  worth  of  days 
and  hours,  and  of  every  pafling  moment;  for  they 
are  given  to  fecure  your  immortal  intereft,  and 
fave  a  foul  from  everlafting  mifery.  And  yoa 
\vould  be  zealous  and  importunate  in  the  prayer 
of  Mofes,  the  man  of  God,  upon  a  meditation  of 
the  ftiortnefs  of  life,  Pf.  xc.  12.  "  So  teach  us  to 
number  our  days,  as  to  apply  our  hearts  to  wif- 
dom."  i.  e.  So  teach  us  to  confider  how  few  and 
uncertain  our  days  are,  that  we  may  be  truly 
wife  in  preparing  for  the  end  of  them. 

It  is  a  matter  of  vaft  importance  to  be  ever 
ready  for  the  end  of  time,  ready  to  hear  this  aw- 
ful fentence  confirmed  with  the  oath  of  the  glo- 
rious angel,  that '  time  fhall  be  no  longer/  The 
terrors  or  the  comforts  of  a  dyingbed  depend 
upon  it:  the  folemn  and  decifive  voice  of  judg- 
ment depends  upon  it;  the  joys  and  the  forrows  of 
a  long  eternity  depen4  upon  it: — Go  now,  care- 
lefs  fmner,  and  in  the  view  of  fuch  things  as  thefe, 

F  f  go 
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go  and  trifle  away  time  as  you  have  done  before; 
time,  that  invaluable  treafure:  go,  and  venture  the 
lofs  of  your  fouls,  and  the  hopes  of  heaven  and 
your  eternal  happinefs,  in  wafting  away  the  rem- 
nant of  hours  or  moments  of  life :  but  remember, 
the  awful  voice  of  the  angel  is  haftening  towards 
you,  and  the  found  is  juft  breaking  upon  you,  that 
*  time  Ihall  be  no  longer/ 


ANECDOTE 

OF    FREDERIC    THE    GREAT, 
LATE  KIKG  OF  PRUSSIA* 

ONE  time  the  King  rung  his  bell,  but  nobody 
coming,  he  opened  the  door  of  the  anti- 
chamber,  and  found  his  page  fleepingon  a  chair. 
In  going  to  wake  him,  he  perceived  a  written 
paper  hanging  out  of  his  pocket.  This  excited  his 
curiofity  and  attention ;  he  drew  it  out  and  found 
it  to  be  a  letter  from  the  page's  mother,  wherein 
Ihe  thanked  her  Ton  for  his  kind  afliftance,  in  fend- 
ing her  part  of  his  wages;  for  which  heaven  would 
certainly  reward  him,  if  he  continued  his  faithful 
fervice  to  God  and  his.  Majefty.  The  King 
walked  foftly  back  to  his  apartment,  fetched  a 
roll  of  ducats,  and  flipped  it  with  the  letter  into 

his 
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his  pocket  again.  Soon  after  he  rang  the  bell  fo 
hard  that  the  page  awoke,  and  made  his  appear- 
ance. "  Surely  you  have  been  afleep,"  faid  the 
King.  The  boy  ftammered  part  of  an  excufe, 
and  part  of  a  Confeffion;  and  in  his  confufion, 
putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  he  felt,  with  the 
greateft  furprife,  the  roll  of  ducats.  He  drew  it 
out,  trembling, 'grew  pale,  and  flared  at  the  Mo- 
narch with  tears  ftarting  from  his  eyes,  and  unable 
to  litter  a  fyllable.  "  What  is  the  matter?"  faid 
the  King.  *  Alas  T  your  Majefty,'  fobbed  the  page, 
falling  on  his  knees,  *  my  ruin  is  intended,  I  know 
nothing  of  this  money.*  "  Why,"  faid  the  King, 
''•whenever  fortune  does  come,  fhe  comes  fleep- 
ing — you  may  fend  it  to  your  mother,  with  my 
compliments,  and  affure  her,  I  will  provide  for 
you  both."  The  unexpefled  joy  this  gave  the 
page,  is  beyond  defcripiion. 

This  very  fcene  has  produced  a  comedy,  en- 
titled '  The  Noble  Youth;  by  Profeflbr  Engle. 


UNCERTAINTY  of  FRIENDSHIP. 

T    IFE  has  no  pleafure  higher  or  nobler  than 

-■— ^  that  of  Friendfhip.     It  is  painful  to  confider 

that  this  fublime  enjoyment  may  be  impaired  or 

F  f  2  deftroycd 
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cf  .'::c^vcd  ry  innumerable  caufes,  and  that  ihcre 
i>r:>«*zjn:i  pcffcflion  of  which  the  duration  is 


Yiirr.  hive  talked,  in  very  exahed  language,  of 
ir.e  rfrpe:u::y  of  FriendOiip,  of  invincible  Con- 
li2:.:v.  and  unalienable  Kindnefs;  and  fome 
c\i:rp]e$  have  been  feen  of  menn^'ho  have  con- 
i'z.i^i  fai:::f;:I  to  their  carlieft  choice,  and  whofe 
a:T\:c:ion  has  predominated  over  changes  of  fbr- 
t^r.e,  and  contrariety'  of  opinion. 

But  ihefe  inftancesare  memorable  tecaufe  they 
£:re  rare.  The  Friendfliip  which  is  to  be  praC- 
tifed  or  expcAed  by  common  ^^■^^prnfl  take  i 
lis  rife  from  mutual  pleafure^  I^^^^^Bid  when 
the  power  ceafet  of  dclighii 


Many  acctdcnti  ihcrcfo! 
the  ardour  of   kitidncfs 
crtminal  bafcQC&or  com 
cither  part.     To 
power,  and  liulc 
licvcs  that  he 


tf,  by  which 

^  vritfauut 
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by  long  abfence,  though  it  may  be  increafed  by 
Ihort  intermiffions, — What  we  have  miffed  long 
enough  to  want  it,  we  value  more  when  it  is  re- 
gained; but  that  which  has  been  loft  till  it  is  for- 
gotten, will  be  found  at  laft  with  little  gladnefs, 
and  with  ftill  lefs  if  a  fubftitute  has  fupplied  rtie 
place.  A  man,  deprived  of  the  companion  to 
whom  he  ufed  to  open  his  bofom  and  with  whom 
he  fliarcd  the  hours  of  leifure  and  merriment,  feels 
the  day  at  firft  hanging  heavy  on  him;  his  diffi- 
culties opprefs,  and  his  doubts  diftraft  him;  he 
fees  time  come  and  go  without  his  wonted  grati- 
fication, and  ail  is  fadnefs  within  and  folitude 
about  him.  But  this  uneafinefs  never.latts  long; 
neceffity  produces  expedients,  new  amufemeots 
are  difcovered,  and  new  converfation  is  admitted. 

No  expeSation  is  more  frequently  difappointed, 
than  that  which  naturally  arifesin  the  mind  from 
the  profpefl  of  meeting  an  old  friend,  after  long 
reparation.  We  expeft  the  attraflion  to  be  re- 
vived, and  the  coalition  to  be  renewed;  no  man 
confiders  how  much  alteration  time  has  made  in 
himfelf,  and  very. few  enquire  what  effeft  it  has 
had  upon  others.  The  firft  hour  convinces  them, 
that  the  pleafure  which  they  have  formerly  enjoy- 
ed, is  for  ever  at  an  end;  difterent  fcenes  have 
made  different  impreflions;  the  opinions  of  both 

are 
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are  changed,  and  that  fimilitude  of  manners  and 
fentiment  is  loft,  which  confirmed  them  both  in  the 
approbation  of  themfelves. 

Friendfhip  is  often  deftroyed  by  oppoiition  of 
intereft,  not  only  by  the  ponderous  and  vifible 
intercft,  which  the  dcfire  of  wealth  and  grcatnefs 
forms  and  maintains,  but  by  a  thoufand  fecret  and 
flight  competitions,  fcarcely  known  to  the  mind 
upon  which  they  operate.  There  is  fcarcely  any 
man  without  fome  favourite  trifle  which  he  values 
above  greater  attainments,  fome  defire  of  petty 
praifc  which  he  cannot  patiently  fufFer  to  be  fruf- 
trated.  This  minute  ambition  is  fometimes  crofled 
before  it  is  known,  and  fometimes  defeated  by 
wanton  petulance;  but  fuch  attacks  are  feldom 
made  without  the  lofs  of  Frienddiip;  for  whoever 
lK^.s  once  found  the  vulnerable  part  will  always  be 
feared  and  tlic  rcfentment  will  burn  on  in  fecret 
of  which  Ihaine  liinders  the  difcovcry. 

TIhs,  however,  is  a  flcnv  malignity,  which  a  wife 
man  will  obviate  as  inconfiftent  with  qufct,  and  a 
good  mnn  will  rcprofs  as  contrary  to  virtue;  but 
humai)   l.appipcfs  is  fometimes  violated  by  fome 

more  fitdden  {liokco. 
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A  difpute  begun  in  jell,  upon  a  fubjefl  which  a 
moment  before  was  on  both  parts  regarded  with 
carelefs  indifference,  is  continued  by  the  defire 
ofconqueft,  till  vanity  kindles  into  rage,  and  op- 
pofition  rankles  into  enmity.  Againit  this  hafty 
mifchief  I  knownotwhat  fecurity  can  be  obtained; 
men  will  be  fometimes  furprized  into  quarrels, 
and  though  they  might  both  haften  to  reconcili- 
ation, as  foon  as  their  tumult  had  fubfided,  yet 
two  minds  will  be  feldom  found  together,  which 
can  at  once  fubductheir  difcontent,  or  immedi- 
ately enjoy  the  fweets  of  peace,  without  remem- 
bering the  w^ounds  of  the  conflifl, 

Friendfliip  has  other  enemies.      Sufpicion  is 
always  hardening  the  cautious,  and  difguft  repel- 
ling the  delicate.     Very  flcnder  differences  will 
fometimes  part  thofe  whom  long  reciprocation  of 
civility  or  beneficence  has  united.— —Lonelove 
and  Ranger  retired  into  the  country  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  each  other,  and  returned  in  fix  weeks 
cold  and  petulant;  Ranger's  pleafure  was  to  walk 
in  the  fields,  and  Lonelove's  to  fit  in  a  bower; 
each  had  complied  with  the  other  in  his  turn,  and 
each  was  angry  that  compliance  had  been  exaftcd. 

The  moft  fatal  difeafe  of  friendfhip  is  gradual 
decay,  or  diflike  hourly  increafcd  by  caufcs  too 

flender 
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{lender  for  complaint,  and  too  numerous  for 
removal.  ThoCe  who  are  angry  may  be  recon- 
ciled; thofe  ^vho  have  been  injured  may  receive 
a  recompence;  but  when  the  defire  oF  pleafing, 
and  willingnefs  to  be  pleafed,  are  filently  diminilh- 
ed,  the  renovation  of  friendlhip  is  hopelefs;  as 
when  the  vital  powers  fmk  into  languor^  there  is 
no  longer  any  ufe  of  the  phylician. 


A  HYMN. 

OUR  God  is  the  Father  of  all. 
The  Father  of  mercies  and  love  ; 
He  pities  the  works  of  his  hands. 

Though  he  reigns  in  the  heavens  above. 

Not  a  fparrow  can  fall  to  the  ground 
Without  his  permiflion  and  care; 

From  fuch  a  kind  Father  and  Friend, 
Then  what  have  his  children  to  fear? 

We've  nothing  to  fear  but  from  fin, 
It  is  fin  that  difpleafes  our  God; 

When  we  difobey  his  commands. 
Like  a  Father  he  ufes  the  rod. 


ADVICE 
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ADVICE  FROM  A  YOUNG  LADY 

TO   HER 

FEMALE  ACQUAINTANCE, 

LATELY   MARRIED. 

TTEAR,  Peggy, fince  the  fingle ftate 

^  -■•  YouVe  left,  and  chore  yourfelf  a.inate, 

Since  metamorphos'd  to  a  wife. 

And  blifs  Or  woe  infur'd  for  life; 

A  friendly  mufe  the  way  would  Ihow, 

To  gain  the  blifs,  and  mifs  the  woe : 

But  firft  of  all  I  mud  fuppofe 

YouVe  with  mature  refleftipn  shofe; 

And  this  premis'd,  I  think  you  may 

Here  find  to  married  blifs  the  way. 

Small  is  the  province  of  a  wife, 
And  narrow  is  her  fphere  of  life; 
Within  that  fphere  to  move  aright, 
Should  be  her  principal  delight; 
To  guide  the  houfe  with  prudent  care, 
And  properly  to  fpend  and  fpare ; 
To  make  her  hufband  blefs  the  day 
He  gave  his  liberty  away; 
To  form  the  infant's  tender  mind; 
Thefe  arc  the  talks  to  wives  adign'd: 

Gg  Then 
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Then  never  think  domeftic  care 
Beneath  the  province  of  the  fair. 
But  daily  thofe  affairs  infpe£t. 
That  nought  be  wafted  through  negleQ: 
Be  frugal  plenty  round  you  feen, 
,  And  always  keep  the  golden  mean. 

Be  always-clean,  but  feldom  fine, 
Let  decent  neatnefs  round  you  (hine: 
If  once  fair  decency  be  fled, 
Love  foon  deferts  the  genial  bed. 

The  early  days  of  wedded  life 
Are  oft  o  ercaft  with  childifh  ftrife; 
But  be  it  your  peculiar  care 
To  keep  that  feafon  bright  and  fair; 
For  then's  the  time,  by  gentle  art, 
To  fix  your  empire  in  his  heart; 
With  kind  obliging  carriage  ftrive 
To  keep  the  lamp  of  love  alive : 
For  (hould  it  through  negleft  expire, 
No  art  again  can  light  the  fire. 

To  charm  his  reafon,  drefs  your  mind. 
Till  love  fhall  be  with  friendfliip  join'd; 
Rais'd  on  that  bafis  'twill  endure. 
From  Time  and  Death  itfelf  fecure. 


Be 
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Be  fure  you  ne'er  for  power  contend, 
Nor  feek  by  tears  to  gain  your  end ; 
Mod  times  thofe  tears  which  cloud  our  eyeSj 
From  pride  and  obftinacy  rife : 
Heaven  gave  to  man  fuperior  fway, 
Then  heaven  and  him  at  once  obey. 

Let  fullen  frowns  your  brows  ne'er  cloudy 
Be  always  cheerful — never  loUd: 
Let  trifles  never  difcompofe 
Your  features,  temper,  or  repofe. 

Abroad  for  happinefs  ne'er  roami 
True  happinefs  confifts  at  home; 
Still  make  your  partner  eafy  there, 
(Man  finds  abroad  fufiicient  care) 
If  every  thing  at  home  be  right. 
He'll  always  enter  with  delight; 
Your  converfe  he'll  prefer  to  all 
Thofe  cheats  the  world  do  pleafure  call; 
With  cheerful  chat  his  cares  beguile. 
And  always  meet  him  with  a  fmile. 

Should  paiCon  e'er  his  foul  deform, 
Serenely  fneet  the  burfting  ftorm; 
Never  in  wordy  war  engage, 
Nor  ever  meet  bis  rage  with  rage; 

Gg2  With 
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With  all  our  fex*s  foft'ning  art, 
Recall  loft  reafon  to  his  heart ; 
Thus  calm  the  tempeft  in  bis  bread, 
And  fweetly  foothe  his  foul  to  reft. 

Be  fure  you  ne'er  arraign  his  fenfc, 
(Few  hufbands  pardon  thatoflPencc) 
'Twill  difcord  raife,  difguft  it  breeds, 
And  hatred  certainly  fucceeds; 
Then  fliun,  O  ftiun,  the  fatal  fhelf! 
Still  think  him  wifer  than  yourfelf; 
Or  if  you  oihcrwife  believe. 
Ne'er  let  him  fuch  a  thought  perceive. 

When  care  invades  your  partner's  heart. 
Bear  you  a  fympathizing  part. 
And  kindly  claim  your  fhare  of  pain. 
And  half  his  troubles  flill  fuftain: 
From  rifing  morn  till  fetting  night, 
To  fee  him  pleas'd,  your  fole  delight. 

But  now,  methinks,  I  hear  you  cry. 
Shall  (he  pretend, — O  vanity! — 
To  lay  down  rules  for  wedded  life. 
Who  never  was  herfelf  a  wife? 
I  own  you've  ample  caufe  to  chide. 
And,  blufhing,  throw  my  pen  afide, 

ROB. 
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ROBBERY  OF  TIME. 

T  11  THEN  Diogenes  received  a  vifit  in  his  tub 
^  ^  from  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  aCked, 
according  to  the  ancient  forms  of  royal  courtefy, 
what  petition  he  had  to  offer,  **  I  have  nothing," 
faid  he,  **  to  afk,  but  that  you  would  remove  to 
the  other  fide,  that  you  may  not,  by  intercepting 
the  funJhine,  take  from  me  what  you  cannot 
give  me." 

Such  Ivas  the  demand  of  Diogenes  from  the 
greateft  monarch  of  the  earth,  which  thofe,  who 
have  lefs  power  than  Alexander,  may  with  yet 
more  propriety  apply  to  themfelves.  He  that 
does  much  good,  may  be  allowed  to  do  fometimes 
a  little  harm.  But  if  the  opportunities  of  benefi- 
cence be  denied  by  fortune,  innocence  fhould  at 
leaft  be  vigilantly  prefcrved. 

It  is  well  known,  that  time  once  pad  never  re- 
turns, and  that  the  moment  which  is  loH,  is  loft 
for  ever.  Time  therefore  ought,  above  all  other 
kinds  of  property,  to  be  free  from  invafion;  and. 
yet  there  is  no  man  who  does  not  c'aim  the  power 
of  wafting  that  time  which  is  the  right  of  others. 

This 
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This  ufurpation  is  fo  general,  that  a  very  fmall 
part  of  the  year  is  fpent  by  choice;  fcarcely  any 
thing  is  done  when  it  is  intended,  or  obtained  when 
it  is  defired.  Life  is  continually  ravaged  by  in* 
vaders;  one  deals  away  an  hour,  and  another  a 
day;  one  conceals  the  robbery  by  hurrying  us  into 
budnefs,  another  by  lulling  us  with  amufement; 
the  depredation  is  continued  through  a  thoufand 
viciflitudes  of  tumult  and  tranquillity,  till,  having 
loft  all,  we  can  lofe  no  more. 

This  wafte  of  the  lives  of  men  has  been  very 
frequently  charged  upon  the  Great,  whofe  follow- 
ers linger  from  year  to  year  in  expeftations,  and 
die  at  laft  with  petitions  in  their  hands*  Thofc 
who  raife  envy  will  eafily  incur  cenfure.  I  know 
not  whether  ftatefmcn  and  patrons  do  not  fuffer 
more  reproaches  than  they  dcferve,  and  may  not 
rather  thcmrelvcs  complain  that  they  arc  giv^n  up 
a  prey  to  preii  nllons  without  merit,  and  to  impor- 
tunity without  fliame. 

Tlic  truth  1%  tint  the  inconveniences  of  attend- 
ance are  mr>re  lamented  than  felt.  To  the  greater 
nann})(r  fc>ti(  itation  is  its  own  reward:  To  be  feen 
in  goorl  company,  to  talk  of  familiarities  with 
men  of  power,  to  be  able  to  tell  the  freflieft  news, 
to  g^^tify  an  inferior  circle  with  prediftions  of  in- 

creafe 


cfeafc  or  decline  of  favour,  and  to  be  regarded  as 
a  candidate  for  high  o£Bces,  are  compenfations 
more  than  equivalent  to  the  delay  of  favours, 
which  perhaps  he  that  begs  them  has  hardly  confi- 
dence to  expefl. 

A  man  confpicuous  in  a  high  ftation,  who  mul« 
tiplies  hopes  that  he  may  multiply  dependants, 
may  be  confidered  as  a  beaft  of  prey,  juftly 
dreaded,  but  eafily  avoided;  his  den  is  known, 
and  they  who  would  not  be  devoured,  need  riot 
approach  it..  The  great  danger  of  the  wafte  of 
time  is  from  caterpillars  and  moths,  who  are  not 
reGfted,  becaufe  they  are  not  feared,  and  who 
work  on  with  unheeded  mifchiefs^  and  invifible 
encroachments. 

He,  whofe  rank  or  merit  procures  him  the  no- 
tice of  mankind,  muft  give  up.  himfelf  in  a  great 
meafure  to  the  convenience  or  humour  of  thofe 
that  furround  him.  Every  man  who  is  Tick  of 
himfelf,  will  fly  to  him  for  relief;  he  that  wants  to 
fpeak  will  require  him  to  hear;  and  he  that  wants 
to  hear  will  expeft  him  to  fpeak.  Hour  paffes 
after  hour,  the  noon  fucceeds  to  morning,  and  the 
evening  to  noon,  while  a  thoufand  objefts  are 
forced  upon  his  attention,  which  he  rejefls  as  faft 
as  they  are  offered,  but  which  the  cuftom  of  the 
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vrorld  requires  to  be  received  with  appearance  of 
regard. 

If  we  will  have  the  kindnefs  of  others,  we  muft 
endure  their  follies;  he,  who  cannot  perfuade 
himfelf  to  withdraw  fronti  fociety,  muft  be  content 
to  pay  a  tribute  of  his  time  to  a  multitude  of  ty- 
rants; to  the  loiterer,  who  makes  appointments 
which  he  never  keeps;  to  the  confulter,  who  afks 
advice  which  he  never  takes;  to  the  boafter,  who 
blufters  only  to  be  praifed;  to  the  complainer, 
who  whines  only  to  be  pitied;  to  the  projeftor, 
whofe  happinefs  is  to  entertain  his  friends  with 
cxpeftations  which  all  but  himfelf  know  to  be  vain ; 
(o  the  oeconomift,  who  tells  of  bargains  and  fet* 
tlements;  to  the  politician,  who  predi6ls  the  fate 
of  battles,  and  breach  of  alliances;  to  the  ufurer, 
who  compares  the  different  funds;  and  to  the  talk- 
er, who  talks  only  becaufc  he  loves  to  be  talking. 

To  put  every  man  in  poffeffion  of  his  own  time, 
and  refcue  the  day  from  this  fucceffion  of  ufurpers, 
is  beyond  my  power  and  beyond  my  hope.  Yet, 
perhaps,  fome  flop  might  be  put  to  this  unmerciful 
pcrfecution,  if  all  would  ferioufly  refleft,  that 
whoever  pays  a  vifit  that  is  not  dcfired,  or  talks 
longer  than  the  hearer  is  willing  to  attend,  is  guilty 

of 
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of  an  injury  which  he  cannot  repair,  and  takesr 
away  that  which  he  cannot  give. 


ON    THE 

GENERAL  CRUELTY  of  SCHOOLS. 

POVERTY,  or  covetoufnefs,  I  have  obrerved 
to  be  the  two  motives  with  men  to  undertake 
the  drudgery  of  a  fchool :  from  the  laft  nothing 
good  can  come,  the  motive  is  bad :  from  the  firft 
we  mayexpeft  fomething:  hunger  foftens  brutes; 
but  a  peculiar  attention  fhould  be  paid  to  the  tem- 
per of  the  man.  If  he  is  hafty  and  irafcible,  it 
will  vent  itfelf  in  beating  and  cruelty  to  the  chit- 
dren;  if  mild  and  gentle,  it  will  be  alluring  and 
irrefiftibly  perfuaGve.  An  Apoftle  hath  faid, 
•*  Fathers  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath :" 
but  how  many  children,  in  contempt  of  this  pre- 
cept, are  provoked  to  wrath  by  the  wanton  cruel- 
ties of  mafters !  Many  an  amiable  difpofiiion  has 
been  ruined  by  unhappily  falling  under  fuch  hands. 
Why  is  it  that  our  univerfities  fend. us  back  fo 
few  bright  men  ?  The  caufe,  in  a  great  meafure, 
is  in  our  fchools.  Young  men,  glad  that  they  are 
efcaped  from  flavery  and  the  lafh,  to  a  land  of 
liberty,  think  they  can  never  enjoy  it  enough; 
H  h  '  and 
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tnd  findbg  the  college  exercife  triflingt  and  thai 
little  time  is  required  to  perfonnit,  the  reft  is  de- 
voted to  pleafure,  and  fuchpleafure  too  that  often 
ftupifies  the  fcbolar,  and  leaves  ivhat  the  chemifts 
call  a  caput  mor/tmrn,  a  lump  of  dulnefs. 

A  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  have  heard  lament 
tKe  prefent  infenfible  method  of  matters,  thought 
he  had  found  out  a  proper  place  for  an  only  child 
at  what  is  called  a  private  fchool,  that  is,  by  thd 
bye,  only  a  more  crafty  method  to  pick  your 
pocket;  but  he  found  himfelf  miferably  deceived. 
I  was  at  his  houfe  when  what  I  am  going  to  relate 
happened.  One  Silex,  I  believe,  a  Welch  par- 
fon,  fet  up  Come  years  fince  fuch  a  fchool  as  this, 
craftily  giving  out  that  he  would  take  but  a  few, 
but  would  have  his  price.  My  friend  was  caught 
in  the  deception:  he  fent  his  fon^  unfufpefiing  any 
fcverity,  much  lefs  cruelty.  The  boy  was  of  an 
amiable  difpofition,  and  very  ready  at  learning; 
but  it  happened  once,  after  his  return  from  home 
fome  four  or  five  days,  doubtlefs  with  thoughts 
uncolle6led  for  fchool  exercife  at  fuch  a  feafon, 
that  he  mifTed  a  word  in  conftruing  his  leflbn. 
The  fault  was  unpardonable;  he  was  beat  upon 
his  head,  his  money  taken  from  him, 'and,  horrent 
dum  diBu!  he  was  told  that  he  (hould  be  confined 
to  the  fchool-room  three  days  without  viduals, 

and 
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and  at  the  end  be  fevercly  flogged.  What  man, 
under  fuch  clrcumftances,  would  not  meditate  an 
efcape?  much  more  then  a  boy,  not  eleven  years 
old.  He  bore,  however,  with  patience,  the  firft 
day's  confineipent,  though  viftuals  were  brought 
to  him,  but  as  it  were  by  Health.  The  manner 
of  this  conveyance  confirmed  him  that  he  muft 
undergo  the  punifhment.  Into  what  an  agony 
iinuft  fuch  a  child  be  thrown  by  fuch  cruel  treat- 
ment? Fear  is  a  dreadful  painter.  The  images 
4t  draws  in  the  mind  are  horrible;  but  Tome  of  his 
fchoolfellows,  commiferating  his  cafe,  perfuaded 
him  to  attempt  his  efcape.  The  undertaking  was 
arduous,  yet  the  next  morning  he  fel  out,  and 
though  he  had  near  thirty  miles  to  travel,  he  was 
at  home  by  dinner;  fuch  was  the  fwiftnefs  fear 
gave  to  his  feet.  But  what  a  fcene  of  diftrefs  did 
I  there  behold !  the  fudden  furprize  by  the  child's 
return,  the  fear  left  he  fhould  have  overheated  his 
blood,  and  a  multitude  of  mifgiving  thoughts,  had 
vvery  near  been  too  much  for  the  parents. 

My  blood,  I  confefs,  boiled  againft  the  wretch 
that  had  thus  wantonly  fported  in  cruelty,  which 
might  have  turned  out  fatal  to  a  family,  and  im- 
bitiered  the  reft  of  their  days :  but  matters  make 
light  of  thefe  things,  and  tell  them  with  glee  and 
pleafure  over  their  pipes  and  bottles.  It  is  high 
H  h  2  tiipc 
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time  for  authority  to  interpofe.  Apprentices  en* 
joy  its  protefiion ;  for  it  is  forbid  mafters  to  ufe 
any  cruelty  with  them.  Why  then  fhould  it  not 
interpofe,  and  lay  its  commands  on  fchoolmafters  ? 
Why  muft  children,  lefs  able  to  bear  feverity,  be 
unmercifully  expofed  to  it  ?  Colleges  have  vifitors, 
and  alfo  many  other  inftitutions  to  regulate  abufes. 
Let  vifitors  then  be  appointed  at  the  public  ex- 
pence  to  be  a  check  upon  fchoolmafters.  It 
would  be  money  wifely  difburfcd,  no  matter  for 
men  of  learning;  honeft  and  humane  will  be  fuffi- 
cient.  The  end  of  their  office  is  only  to  be  a  check 
upon  their  matters.  The  will  of  man  unchecked 
naturally  grows  imperious.  How  comes  it  to  pafs 
that  we  have  been  wife  enough  to  lay  reltratnts 
on  each  other  in  every  other  affair  of  life,  and  yet 
have  negle£led  to  place  a  watch  upon  fchool- 
mafters? Talk  with  men  who  have  either  paffed 
through  a  public  or  private  fchool,  and  you  will 
not  hear  one  in  three  fpeak  well  of  the  mafter's 
humanity.  Many  fchools  are  more  terrifying  to 
children  than  prifons  to  men. 


The 
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Thefollowing  elegant  Lines  were  written  on  the  Death 
'  oftheRev.MOOREMEREDITH^Vice^MaJler 
of  Trinity  College^  Cambridge,  by  Mr.  H.  F, 
SoAME,  Student  of  that  College,  and  fxed  upon 
the  Pall  of  the  deceafed,  according  to  the  cujiom  of 
that  Society. 

SONS  of  the  world,  who  view  with  fcornful  eyes 
The  grave  in  which  fequefter'd  fcience  lies; 
Who  mock  the  ftudent's  toils,  or  mark  them  not, 
Or  deem  he  labours  but  to  be  forgot ; 
£xilb  a  while  within  the  cloifter's  gloom, 
Then  finks  unheeded  to  an  humble  tomb! 
Come,  ye  who  proudly  fcorn  the  pedant's  boaft. 
Here  weep  the  talents  which  you  honour  mod! 
Know  that  there  fleeps  on  this  lamented  bier 
All  that  might  well  have  grac'd  your  gayer  fphcrc; 
Wit,  that  to  dulnefs  only  gave  offence, 
And  learning  s  ftore  fubfervient  (till  to  fenfe; 
The  fportive  fancy,  and  the  humourous  vein, 
Which  numbers  imitate,  but  few  attain; 
Quick  to  conceive,  and  ready  to  exprefs 
The  clear  conception  in  its  happicft  drefs; 
Fire,  that  with  feventy  winters  fnow  could  wage 
Succefsful  war,  and  melt  the  froft  of  age. 
Mourn  him,  ye  gay,  for  you  had  fure  approv'd 
Whom  Yorick  honour'd,  and  Evgenius*  lov'd; 

♦  Sterne  and  Hall,  both  of  Jcfus  College,  and  intimate 
friends  of  Mr*  Makedxth, 
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Refufe  the  decent  tribute,  if  you  can, 

Due  to  the  Wit,  the  Scholar,  and  the  Man! 


ANECDOTE 

OF    THE    PRINCE    OF    ORANGE. 

SOME  months  fince,  while  the  Prince  of  Meck- 
lenburgh  Strelitz  was  on  a  vifit  to  his  Royal 
Higiinefs,  he  took  him  to  Scheveling,  to  fee  the 
departure  of  the  vefTels  and  boats  employed  in  the 
fifhery,  (elleemed  a  fine  fight  in  Holland)  and  on 
which  occafion  the  feamen  and  crews  generally  vie 
with  each  other  in  parade  and  dexterity.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  (landing  near  the  water's  edge, 
as  the  vcfTcls  were  about  hoifting  fail,  a  boy  on 
bo?rd  one  of  the  vcffels,  eager  to  diftinguifh  him- 
fclf  in  the  eye  of  the  Prince,  by  exhibiting  fome 
feats  of  aclivity,  unfortunately  fell  overboard,  and 
was  drowned:  at  fight  of  which  the  Prince  of 
.  Orange  indantly  jumped  into  the  water,  with  a 
generous  view  of  faving  him,  and  was  in  the  grcat- 
cfl:  danger  of  being  drowned,  by  a  wave  rolling 
over  him ;  but  having  been  with  difficulty  refcued 
from  the  peril,  fome  of  his  attendants  afkcd  him 
why  he  hazarded  himfelf,  whofe  life  was  fo  valua- 
ble to  the  public.  When  he  declared,  in  the  moft 
humane  and  alFeQionate  terms,  that  at  the  inftant 
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the  boy  fell  in,  he  forgot  his  confequence,  his  phi- 
lanthropy over-ruling,  arid  felt  himfelf  equally 
interefted  to  fave  him,  as  if  he  had  been  his  bro- 
ther. A  fpeech  not  only  enpreflive  of  his  exalted 
foul,  but  worthy  the  defcendant  of  fuch  illuftrious 
anceftors.  Further,  the  Prince,  as  a  proof  of  his 
noble  humanity,  fetded  a  handfome  penfion  on 
the  parents  of  the  boy,  who  loft  his  life  in  a  laud- 
able, though  hazardous  endeavour,  to  cncreafe 
the  entertainment  of  his  Prince. 


An  anecdote. 

JOHN  SHEFFIELD,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
when  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  was  Lord  Chamber- 
lain to  King  James  IL  He  was  apt  to  comply 
in  every  thing  that  he  thought  might  be  accept- 
able; for  he  went  with  the  King  to  mafs,  and 
kneeled  at  it ;  and  being  looked  upon  as  indifferent 
to  all  religions,  the  Priefts  made  an  attack  upon 
him.  He  heard  them  gravdy  arguing  for  tran- 
fubftantiation.  He  told  them,  **  he  was  willing  to 
receive  inftruftion : — he  had  taken  much  pains  tQ 
bring  himfelf  to  believe  in  God  who  made  the 
world,  and  all  men  in  it;  but  it  muft  not  be  an 
ordinary  force  of  argument  that  could  make  liim 
believe,  that  man  was  quits  with  God,  and  made 
God  again.'* 
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A  GAMING  ANECDOTE. 

A  Very  refpeftable  gentleman,  who  had  an 
•^^  averlion  to  cards,  that  he  might  not  be 
deemed  unfafhionable  in  a  family  where  he  often 
*vifited,  and  public  days  for  play  were  fet  apart, 
found  himfelf  under  the  neceflity  to  play  deep; 
but  it  was  his  good  fortune  generally  to  be  fuccefs- 
ful.  After  fomc  years  of  intimacy,  the  mailer  of 
the  family  took  him  afide  one  day,  and  imparted 
to  him  the  melancholy  fecret,  that  his  affairs  were 
in  a  moft  cmbarrafled  Hate.  The  gentleman  ex- 
preffed  his  concern  at  his  friend's  diftrcfs,  and 
entreated  him  not  to  dcfpair.  On  his  return  home, 
he  opened  a  private  drawer  in  his  bureau,  in  which 
he  had  nightly  depofited  his  winnings  at  the  card 
tables  in  his  friend's  houfe,  and  the  next  day  he 
infilled  on  refunding  the  fum  this  inconfidcrate 
man  and  his  family  had  loft.  It  was  fuITicicnt  to 
give  a  turn  to  his  affairs,  and  to  fave  his  friend 
from  inftant  imprifoument;  butherettorcd  it  only 
on  this  condition,  that  they  fhould  never  play  at 
cards  again. 


F  I  N  I  S. 


